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Foreword 


by John Carney 


COMMENCEMENT SPEECH TO CARD COLLEGE GRADUATES, CLASS OF 2003. 


Throughout our lives we have many lessons to learn. These range from the most basic les- 
sons of learning to stand upright and walk, through more complex issues of relationships, 
finances and personal development. Somewhere along the way, we might even want to learn 
something as mundane as a card trick. My advice would be the same in all these pursuits: 


1. Choose your teachers wisely. It would be foolish to deify the first “expert” who crossed 
your path. Imagine going through one’s whole life without having ever seen fire. Now 
imagine worshipping the first person we saw strike a match! We will most likely inherit 
their limitations as well as their secrets. It would serve us best to study a variety of styles 
and approaches, weigh different opinions and make our own informed choices. The best 
teacher is a student; someone still looking for answers, someone taking notes, experi- 
menting and asking questions no one else thought to ask. 


2. Adapt a student frame of mind. We can’t just sit back and expect our teacher or book to 
“teach us.” We must make it our duty to learn, by asking questions, experimenting and 
taking notes. We must challenge ourselves and do our homework. The true student seeks 
out problems, purging imperfections and leaving behind only the most purified result. 


3. Allow yourself to make lots of mistakes—once. Perfection is an unreasonable goal. 
Instead, we should strive for steady improvement, to be just a little better than we were 
yesterday, advancing toward the goal of perfection using baby steps each day. We will 
never reach perfection, but with earnest effort we may come close enough to smell its 
sweet perfume. We also must gain the courage to trust our muse and contribute a bit of 
ourselves to everything we do. Details are the stuff of art. They also maintain our interest 
and intrigue. 

4. Have patience. Nothing of any significance is learned without time, trail and error. 
Understanding grows by measured inches. Take for example the complex and subtle 
understanding of language. We first learn our alphabet, then words, sentences and para- 
graphs. We learn how meaning changes according to the context provided by the choice, 
order and inflection of words. We may even eventually learn to receive or communicate 
complex, abstract concepts. The feelings of love in a sonnet by Shakespeare, the tragedy 


of the human condition in a Steinbeck novel or the raw energy of an Elvis Costello lyric. 
These vivid, unique expressions could not have been created without incremental under- 
standing and tremendous effort. 


It is immature of us to believe that everything should fall into our laps, with skill and compre- 
hension flowing like mother's milk. Just because we don't get it the first few days, weeks or 
months doesn’t mean we are incapable; it just means we have more work to do. 


The happy news is that you have found the embodiment of the best of these qualities in 
my good friend Roberto Giobbi. His holistic approach to learning, along with his breadth 
of knowledge and thoroughness, have provided you with the single best resource for cre- 
ating and performing excellent card magic. Any students who carefully study the lessons 
presented in these volumes can be practically guaranteed that they will graduate from Card 
College, a master in the making. 


Studio City, February, 2001 
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Introduction to Volume 5 


I think all of us read a book of this type because we want to improve our magic in some way. 
I include myself in this. Tm reminded of the time I studied French literature and linguistics 
at the University of Basel. There our professor used to say, “If you want to improve your 
linguistic skills in French, give lessons in French.” 


Now I'm writing a book, and not my first; and I'm giving what might be called lessons in 
magic. And by doing this Pm learning about magic, because I'm supposed to understand it 
myself, before I can teach it to others. 


And in all the years I have studied how we learn, I have found it is always a matter of qual- 
ity first, then quantity; never the other way round. How do I mean that? Let’s imagine we 
are living in a small village that has only one restaurant, and that for whatever reason we 
are forced to eat in that restaurant five times week. The cook is lousy and he knows only 
five recipes. Suddenly a fairy appears before him and offers him one of two wishes: “I can 
give you another fifty recipes, so that you have a more varied menu. But you will cook 
them just as badly as you do the five you already know. Or I can give you the knowledge 
and skill of the best cooks in the world, so that you can cook your five recipes better than 
anyone else.” 


Tm not going to ask you what you would choose, but my choice is clear. I'd take the second 
option; because once I have the knowledge and skill to make my work excellent, I simply 
need to buy a few cookbooks and apply my new skill to these recipes. And in doing this 
Td have both wishes fulfilled. It wouldn't work, though, the other way round. Teaching me 
another fifty recipes would not give me the skills necessary to make them better. 


Now I'm not suggesting for a second that there are any lousy cooks among my readership. I 
am merely using this as an analogy to tell you that in this book, and in the other books of the 
Card College series, my primarily concern is not in teaching more techniques, more effects, 
more funny lines. Although you will see many techniques, effects and funny lines in these 
pages—for there are chapters dedicated to just that—my main reason for writing this and 
my other books is to discuss and to practice the fundamental concepts that make excellent 
card magic. I have tried to organize those elements into a structured form in my essay on the 
Magic Pyramid, which appears at the end of Volume 4. Please feel free to read it once more, 
because it will allow us to use its content as a point of reference for what we will discuss in 
the present book. 


In the first four volumes of Card College I adopted a teaching format that was successfully 
employed by Jean Hugard and Frederick Braue in their seminal Royal Road to Card Magic. 
And I expanded on it by applying modern teaching tools. However, the format of giving a 
technical section, followed by effects employing the techniques just taught, has a drawback: 
An otherwise excellent effect sometimes has to be distorted or adapted to use only the tools 
that have been taught to that point in the text. So an effect in Volume 1 is only allowed to use 
concepts taught in Volume 1, whereas an optimal version of the effect might require a packet 
switch that isn’t explained until Volume 4. 


To resolve this dilemma, which fortunately only a few have felt and criticized, is the main 
raison d'être for this fifth volume of Card College. It unites material, most of which is in my 
personal repertoire. Each effect and routine uses what I think to be the most straightforward 
and elegant method, regardless of its degree of difficulty, and without constraint for reasons 
of teaching, because all the tools and ideas involved have been described in the previous four 
volumes of Card College. In this sense I'm confident that I can give you not only what I think 
are some of the very best effects in card magic, but also what in my opinion constitute the 
best methods of executing them. 


So here is a full menu of succulent card dainties, beginning with a few stratagems that 
elegantly solve frequent problems—just a teaser to wet your appetite, an amuse bouche, 
as they say in French gastronomy. This is followed by eight courses of varied and bountiful 
delicacies that present the best of the world of card magic. To top this off, we'll serve some 
delightful friandises, the sweet and delicious temptations that close any gourmet meal, in 
the form of some moments of humor and contemplation. Eventually you will be able to lean 
back in a state, ideally, of complete satisfaction, and contemplate a most enjoyable time 
spent in the company of what is arguably the most intelligent form of conjuring, and what 
Hofzinser called the “poetry of magic”. 


And all these delicious temptations, lovingly orchestrated into a copious and, it is hoped, 
delectable ten-course meal, are served with the best wishes of the chef. Bon appétit. 


Roberto Giobbi 
Muttenz, March 25, 2003 
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CHAPTER 55 





MISCELLANEOUS 
TECHNIQUES 


Its in the small details that one recognizes the great artists. 
Arturo de Ascanio 





versatile Jokers 


In this discussion we shall explore various ways in which two Jokers can be put to advanta- 
geous use. The idea is to use the Jokers of the deck as “facilitators” that help to introduce or 
get rid of one or more special cards, such as duplicates or specially gimmicked cards. On top 
of this, the Jokers themselves may be gimmicked. 


Since the concept is so versatile, I'll describe the basic idea first, and then detail a few applica- 
tions. This will give you a start, from which you can develop many more uses in your work. 
At the end I will describe what I believe to be an excellent effect using the Jokers. 


Adding or Subtracting Special Cards 

By special cards I mean duplicate cards and any kind of altered card, such as a double-back 
card, double-face card, split-face card, etc. Let’s assume you have added two duplicates of the 
Two of Diamonds to the deck for some miracle, and that they are secretly resting on top of 
the deck. You will now remove the Jokers under some pretext and place them into the card 
case. However, you will use the Jokers as a “Trojan horse” to transport the two duplicate 
cards secretly from the deck. There are many ways of doing this, as you will soon recognize, 
but I will limit myself by mentioning just two: a technically advanced method that is elegant, 
and a less refined method that still does the job. 


Start by saying something along these lines: 
‘In this next experiment I would like some- 
one merely to think of a card.” Spread the 
cards face up between your hands to illus- 
trate your intention and to show the breadth 
of choice. “And please don’t think of a Joker; 
they are kind of non-cards. Actually TU 
remove them so that you won't be tempted.” 
As you spread the cards, outjog the two Jok- 
ers one after the other as you come to them. 
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Close the spread in a leftward direction. As soon as the deck rests in left-hand dealing position, 
use your left index finger to do a double buckle (Volume 1, page 212), and catch a left little- 
finger break above the two separated bottom cards. 


Now execute the Vernon addition (Volume 3, 
page 520), the right hand grasping all the 
cards above the bottom two at the inner right 
corner as your left hand strips out the Jokers, 
secretly taking along the two separated cards; 
in our example the two duplicates of the Two 
of Diamonds. The illustration shows the 
Vernon addition in progress. 





Set the deck momentarily aside as you put the two Jokers and the hidden extra cards away 
in the card case. When, at the end of the performance, you replace the deck in the case, the 
Jokers and the stolen cards will be automatically added back to the deck. Everything is now 
reset for the next performance. Should this not be desirable, you can also put the Jokers 
and their hidden passengers away in your outer breast pocket or in any other secure and 
convenient place. 


If you don't wish to use the Vernon addition, 
you may start by bringing the two duplicates 
of the Two of Diamonds to the face of the 
deck. Spread the deck face up between your 
hands, keeping the faces of the cards tilted 
toward you to conceal the pair of duplicates, 
Shift the Jokers to the face of the spread as 
you come to them. Then square the deck, still 
holding it with the faces toward you as you 
visibly spread the two Jokers to the right. In 
this action it is an easy matter to spread the 
next two cards a little, in readiness to forma 
break below them. 


As you look at the spectators and comment 
on the removal of the Jokers, as suggested 
above, push the spread cards closed to the 
left, the left little finger momentarily catch- 
ing a break below the four cards on the 
face of the deck. Immediately shift the right 
hand's grip, taking all four cards above the 
break as two into end grip, and stow them in 
the card box while the left hand continues to 
hold the deck. 
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Check Points 


1. The reason for using two Jokers rather 
than one is that it is far more deceptive 
to make four or five cards pass as two, 
than it is to make several cards pass as 
one. In the action of the removal it is 
almost impossible to see that you are 


taking away more than two, whereas 
it is far more difficult to hide several 
cards behind a single Joker. 


. I suggest that you always carry two 
Jokers in your decks. If you use the 
Spanish Fournier 505 cards, as I often 
do, you automatically have two identi- 
cal Jokers and one extra Joker that 


differs from the other two by having a 
small red index. If you use any of the 
brands produced by the U.S. Playing Card 
Co. and many other manufacturers, you 
may either add a Joker from another 
deck, giving you two identical Jokers, or 
you may use the Joker and “extra” Joker 
that normally come in these decks. In any 
case, having two Jokers in the deck will 
not be noticed by your audience, nor will 
they bother you in your performance. If 
they do, just take them out of the deck 
and place them aside. There is certainly 
nothing unusual about that. 





Starting with Jokers and Special Cards in the Card Case 


Let's assume that you require one or two specially prepared cards for an effect, but that this 
effect is so strong you want to perform it as the last piece of your act. And let’s presume you 
must add these cards just before the performance of said piece, because the nature of the 
gimmicks would otherwise interfere with the execution of the preceding pieces. 


Have the special cards on top of the deck, 
followed by the two Jokers and then the 
deck proper. When you take out the deck to 
start your performance, secretly hold back 
the two Jokers and the card or cards above 
them in the case (Volume 3, page 515 ). 





Don't worry if someone notices and mentions the fact that you left a few cards behind. 
Just tell them these are the Jokers and you don’t need them right now, as they tend to 
confuse people. 


When you later want to introduce your special cards to the deck you might do it in the 
following way: Hold the deck face up in dealing position. Then take out all the cards from the 
card case, using actions exactly the reverse of those you used to put them away (refer back 
to “Adding or Subtracting Special Cards” and the last illustration there). 
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Place the cards on the face of the deck and immediately take away the two Jokers, which 
you can then use in a short effect. After having executed this effect, you can either leave the 
Jokers in the deck or put them away and go into the performance of the piece requiring the 
added gimmicked cards. 


This strategy comes in handy when you wish to use a stacked deck, such as a memorized 
pack. Leave the Jokers plus the extra cards in the case, perform whatever effects you have 
planned with the memorized deck and do one final effect using this powerful principle. If 
you can manage to let various spectators shuffle the deck during this piece it will be even 
better, because they will remember the deck was shuffled, thus cancelling any suspicions of 
the stacked deck principle just used. At the same time, they will become convinced that you 
are using ordinary cards, eliminating any consideration of the method for the effect you are 
about to perform, using the extra cards awaiting their immanent entrance on stage. 


Now introduce the Jokers with the extra card or cards. Perform an effect with the Jokers to 
justify their introduction, then keep them in the deck or put them away, and go into your final 
piece, using the extra cards. This psychological construction of a performance will bewilder 
even the initiated. 


Gimmicked Jokers 


The Jokers themselves can be gimmicked in various ways, and moving them in or out of the 
deck will allow their direct use. I'll mention just two kinds of gimmicked cards as examples. 


There is a venerable gimmick for The Rising Card that uses two Jokers with a length of rub- 
ber band or elastic thread secretly strung between them near one end. When you insert a 
normal card between the Jokers and push this card flush, the elastic thread is stretched. And 
when you release finger pressure, the normal card slowly rises or shoots out, depending on 
how quickly the pressure is relaxed. The Jokers can be easily used for the performance of the 
Rising Card effect by having them in the deck to begin with. You could even perform several 
effects and then simply put them away, either in your breast pocket or in the card case, with 
little or no comment. 


The second example of a gimmicked Joker 
uses Edward Marlo’s improvement on a Tom 
Sellers idea. In this instance a partial card is 
stuck to the face of a Joker to force this 
card. See The Credit-card Force (Volume 4, 
page 797) for the handling of this gimmick. 
The full duplicate of the partial card can then 
make its reappearance anywhere you wish. 
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Jokers and Simple Setups 


This strategy is one of the best and most natural when you desire to bring just a few cards 
imperceptibly to the top. Start by bringing one of the two Jokers to the top of the deck. You 
can do this as you start spreading the cards in your hands and just before explaining that you 
wish to remove the two Jokers, giving whatever reason you care to invent. 


As you spread through the cards, hold them horizontally and use the spread cull to draw the 
desired cards, say the four Kings, secretly below the spread (Volume 1, page 187). When you 
come to the first Joker, outjog it and continue spreading, until you have culled all four Kings 
below the spread. Finally you will reach the end of the spread, where the last card just happens 
to be the second Joker you were looking for. With your left hand, take it out, at the same time 
stripping out the first outjogged Joker, and place them aside. If you wish to comment on the fact 
that the Joker came last you might say, “Ah, Murphys law again; always the last card.” 


Aside from bringing a few cards to the top or bottom in this manner, the procedure can serve 
other purposes, such as changing the position of one or several cards; secretly counting a num- 
ber of cards, say, to pick up a break below them; marking a specific position in the deck with an 
injogged card, a nail nick, a scratch, a bridge or a crimp; ascertaining the position of a specific 
card and remembering it and its location, as a key card or for some other purpose. 


TRICKS USING THE JOKERS 


To justify the use of the Jokers as detailed above, you might want to perform an effect in 
which the two Jokers play an important role. This could be some kind of sandwich effect, 
such as Bill Goodwin's wonderful “Hold the Mayo” in Volume 4 (page 954) or any other type 
of effect.' I will provide one further suggestion, and a full routine using two Jokers, which I've 
been performing for many years. 


Three-card Monte 


This con game, adopted by magicians for the purpose of entertainment, has been played 
throughout Europe for centuries. An early and exact description of it was given by Robert- 
Houdin in 1861. Surprisingly, as a con, it is still widely used all over the world to take people's 
money, even though most of these people should know better, given the amount of effort 
expended—much of it by magicians—to educate the public about this swindle. 


The fact remains that it is known to most people around the world, if not from experience, at 
least from reports. From it emanates the fascination attached to all games of chance in which 
mankind tries to beat the odds, charm Lady Luck and, for an instant, defeat destiny. 


Doing a Three-card Monte routine is a natural choice after having introduced the two Jok- 
ers. You need merely add any card of your preference from the deck, perhaps the Queen of 
Hearts or Ace of Spades, depending on your presentation, and go into any of the published 
routines that abound in the literature.’ 
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Twin Fools 


The first time I'd heard of the type of effect I'm about to describe was in a conversation with 
Carlhorst Meyer, a wonderful magician from Nuremberg, who told me he had seen the Dutch 
master, Fred Kaps, do it many times. Now, every time I hear Fred Kaps’s name linked to an 
effect, I consider myself lucky, because I don’t have to bother about deciding whether it’s a 
good trick or a bad one. Fred Kaps had the rare talent of using only superb material. 


Inever came across a description detailing Fred Kaps’s method, nor could anyone who knew 
him give me a satisfactory explanation. But after having used the idea in its different forms, I 
have come up with the following presentation and method. 


Effect 

The magician places the two Jokers from the deck aside since, he explains, he doesn’t need 
them. A card is selected, but the performer fails to find it as announced. However, checking 
the Jokers, itis seen that they have caught one card between them—the spectator’s selection! 
This is done a second time, with the performer never coming near the Jokers. 


Construction, Management and Script 

Before beginning the performance of the effect, declare that you will place the Jokers aside, 
as they have proven detrimental to the success of some of your miracles in the past. Place 
them roughly squared and face down to your left, turned at an eleven o’clock angle and just 
forward of the near table-edge. 


FIRST PHASE 


Have a card chosen and, if you wish, signed. When the selection is replaced in the deck, 
imperceptibly control it to the top. A false shuffle and false cut, retaining the top card, will 
strengthen the conviction that the card is hopelessly lost. After the mixing, casually dribble 
the cards into your open left hand, an action that implicitly communicates fairness in every 
respect, but also prepares for the move to follow. 


Look at someone on your left and say, “Please think of any number you like and then tell 
it to everyone. So that this doesn’t become a full-evening show, pick any number up to 
twenty.” Addressing a spectator to your left not only shifts attention away from you and your 
hands, it also makes you naturally turn to the left, a position that affords perfect cover when 
you now palm the top card into your right hand, using the top palm while casually squaring 
the deck (Volume 2, page 273). The fact that the cards are in an unsquared condition after 
dribbling them affords additional justification for the squaring process. 


You will now place the deck in front of the spectator and, on completion of this action, add 
the palmed card to the tabled Jokers. Here is how: As soon as the spectator receives your 
instruction to choose a number, you can see him thinking. Before he makes up his mind, add 
another piece of information: “And please make it an odd number. Odd numbers are always 
more magical.” I don’t know whether this is true or not, but I assure you, the statement will 
cause an instant of hesitation, not only in the mind of the spectator concerned, but also in 
those of the rest of the group, all of whom are wondering why on earth this should be so. 
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Whatever happens in your audience's mind, 
this is the moment you act: Look directly 
into the eyes of the spectator on your left 
and place the deck, minus the palmed card, 
in front of him with a pronounced plop. This 
is a strong moment, in Slydini’s sense of 
the term (Volume 2, page 457) and you can 
consider it as one beat. As you can see in the 
illustration, the Jokers are more or less in a 
line between you and the spectator. 





Now comes the offbeat, the weak moment, 
which consists of the right hand retracting 
and moving in the space directly above the 
Jokers. The position shown in the illustration 
is taken for only a fraction of a second. 


This is immediately followed by the next 
strong moment, which should be interpreted 
as another full beat. To start it, the right hand 
is lowered directly above the Jokers, the 
palmed card is released roughly square on 
top of them... 





...and the hand moves immediately toward 
the spectator and into the space above the 
balance of the deck. 





This is a set of three actions, consisting of (1) placing the deck in front of the spectator, 
(2) retracting and secretly ditching the palmed card on top of the Jokers and (3) gesturing 
toward the spectator. It may be accompanied by an utterance such as, “Okay—now 
count to the fifteenth card yourself,” (assuming he has chosen fifteen). When you say, 
“Okay,” slam the deck in front of the spectator (1) and when you say, “now count to the 
fifteenth card yourself,” gesture toward him (2 and 3). Since the initial and final actions 
form one closed unit of meaning, the middle action of ditching the palmed card passes 
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unobserved. Don’t worry if the released card and the Jokers are not perfectly squared— 
no one will notice. 


The spectator counts to his named number, but contrary to most everyone's expectation 
he doesn’t find his card. Turn over the next card and pretend to be surprised and confused. 
Dont try to act. Since most of us haven't had an acting education, most of the things done or 
said in such situations look and sound pathetic. Simply stare at the cards on the table and say 
nothing. It appears as if you are thinking, and that’s enough. Suddenly say, “Oh, I know—the 
Jokers!” This is the best piece of advice I have ever heard when it comes to acting out “fail- 
ure” situations, and it was given to me by Juan Tamariz. 


Look at the Jokers. If three cards are not already visible, very clearly and deliberately spread 
the cards with your right fingertips: Three are seen. Your audience will anticipate that the 
selection is between the Jokers. For the slower ones you provide some coaching: “One card 
has been caught between the Jokers.” 


It remains only to show the spectators card 
between the Jokers. You can do this by taking 
the three cards either into left-hand dealing 
position or at the fingertips, and then bottom 
dealing the first card (Volume 3, page 586), 
placing it face up on the table—a first Joker. 
Deal the next card face down onto the face- 
up Joker but jogged diagonally backward, 
and deal the third and final card face up 
on top, still diagonally offset. Then slowly 
turn the face-down card over to reveal the 
selection. 


Or you may use the following clever Three- 
card Monte move by the ingenious and 
funny Welsh performer, Trevor Lewis, with 
a convincing touch added by the innovative 
Ken Krenzel.‘ As the right hand picks up the 
cards from the table, they are spread showing 
three backs. Reverse count the cards into the 
left hand, outjogging the middle card in the 
process. This emphasizes visually that there 
are three cards and that one card has been 
caught between the Jokers. Take the cards 
fanned in this condition into your right hand. 
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Look up at the audience and say, “That’s 
incredible, is it?” The question and the use 
of incorrect grammar (“is it” rather than 
“isnt it’)—the latter wont even register 
consciously in the minds of most—will 
cause an instant of psychological misdi- 
rection, which is enough to execute the 
monte move: The left hand turns palm 
down to grasp the two cards on the left end 
of the spread. 


Now your left and right hands turn over 
simultaneously. The left hand turns palm 
up while the left thumb pushes the selection 
diagonally forward and to the right. The right 
hand turns palm down and simply places its 
Joker face up onto the left hand’s two fanned 
face-up cards. 





The right hand immediately turns palm up and regrips the three-card spread—after which 
the left hand takes the face-up selection and tosses it to the table. If smoothly executed, this 
elegant topological incongruity won't be noticed, let alone suspected, by even the smartest 
observers; especially if it is accompanied by some kind of unobtrusive misdirection, such as 
that suggested above, using the eye and the word. 


SECOND PHASE 


‘Tm so sorry this didn't work. Let me place the Jokers completely away.” Take the two Jok- 
ers and place them into the card case, with their faces against the flap side of the case. Then 
set the case thumb notch up to your left on the table, again angled at about eleven o'clock. 


Apparently lose the card again in the deck, but in reality control it back to the top, using any 
method you prefer. Something as simple as placing the card on the top and giving the deck a 
false overhand shuffle and false cut that retains the selection on top is enough in this context. 
As you square the cards, palm the top card into your right hand. Create some misdirection by 
surprisingly telling the spectator, “If I can't find your card, you are going to try.” 

Place the deck again in front of the spectator on your left: “Please cut the deck. You will cut 
exactly to your card.” Retract your right hand, which hides the palmed selection, and adopt 
your favorite “rest position”, such as resting the hand on the edge of the table or on your thigh 
(Volume 2, page 277). 


When the spectator cuts the deck, neither the top card of the lower packet nor the bottom 
card of the upper is found to be his. Look at the card case on the table and say, ‘I know—the 
Jokers.” The spectators will start thinking what this could mean and some will anticipate the 
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possibility that the card has once more been caught between the Jesters. Using this moment, 
grasp the tabled card case in right-hand end grip and shake it near your right ear. Since you 
have earlier placed the case at a eleven-o'clock angle on your left, its opening outward, the 
palmed card will be concealed, even from spectators on your left. Turning a little to your left 
when doing this, further aids in keeping the palmed card hidden. 


You are now going to extract the two Jokers 
from the box while secretly adding the 
palmed card behind them. This technique, 
which is essentially a Card in Case load, is 
Edward Marlo’s.’ While the right hand holds 
the case in end grip, the left hand grasps the 
case from below and turns it over. In the 
process the palmed card is added to the 
back of the case as follows. 





The left hand grips the case from below, thumb on the left side, fingers on the right. The 
fingers’ outer phalanges lie almost an inch above the upper edge of the case, which brings the 
tips of the middle and ring fingers into contact with the right side of the palmed card. 


Begin to turn your left hand palm down, 
bringing the case first to a vertical position 
and then, as you continue the turn, again to a 
horizontal position, but now with the opening 
of the case rotated downward. During this 
turn, the palmed card is added to what is 
now the underside of the case. There is a 
natural tendency for the right hand to flatten, 
to put the palmed card against the case as 
it is turning. This tendency must be fought. 
Try instead to move the case imperceptibly 
closer to the right palm and steal the palmed 
card, the right hand remaining motionless 
during these actions. Also watch your right 
thumb, which will tend to shoot out like a 
hook. Keep it in contact with the inner end 
of the case, until the case is brought to a 
vertical position and the card has left the 
palm. Then move the right thumb smoothly 
toward the tips of your right fingers, where it 
helps them to open the flap. 





The tips of the fingers have stayed in contact with the top end of the case during this turnover 
process, acting almost as pivot points. These actions are very close to those used in the fourth 
method for replacing palmed cards described in Volume 2 (page 286). 
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This leaves the left hand holding the card 
case while your right hand opens the flap. 
Use your left forefinger to hold it open from 
above. Then place the pad of your right 
thumb onto the face of the Joker at its outer 
end, exactly over the thumb notch of the case. 
Place the right forefinger opposite the thumb, 
on the back of the selection still hidden under 
the case. Using this grip, pull the three cards 
to the right, making it appear that all three 
come from within the card case. 





Your left thumb and fingers, on opposite sides of the card case, help to cover the emerging 
edges of the added card, making it impossible to see that it comes from beneath the case. The 
illusion is further heightened by the fact that the spectators see the face of one Joker and that 
both Jokers come from inside the case. 


As the left hand places the case aside on the table, the right hand turns over and spreads 
the cards, showing three backs. From here on you may proceed with Trevor Lewis's monte 
move, as explained at the end of the first phase. The spectator's selection has again found its 
way between the Jokers; but this time in an even more inexplicable way. 


I sometimes end this routine by looking at the Jokers, tearing them up and throwing them 
over my shoulder, saying, “That's the last time this will happen.” Whatever you do, let's 
remember the lesson by the great master, René Lavand: A good routine needs a prologue as 
well as an epilogue; and the latter can be just a sentence (see “All’s Wells That Ends Wells”, 
page 1361) or a simple gag, such as that used here. 


Final Notes 
1. The secret loading of the palmed card 2. In the past I have tried to “enrich” 


onto the Jokers in the first phase is 
essentially an exercise in timing. I've 
never been caught in the many years 
Ihave been performing this effect. The 


audience wasn't even aware thata card 
had been placed onto the Jokers. This 
is quite interesting, considering that 
three face-down cards were almost 
always visible on the table—which 
shows that looking is not seeing. 
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the relatively short routine above by 
adding various kinds of Sandwich 
effects. My experience has shown me 
that the best reactions were obtained 
by using the slim structure described 
above, less being more. Maybe it’s as 
in cooking: If you begin with a sauce 
that has been exquisitely reduced by 
hours of simmering, you're not going 
to improve it by adding more water. 
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The Charlier shuffle 


This shuffle takes its name from the legendary French card-conjurer and gambler Charlier,’ 
who is also the inventor of the Charlier cut (Volume 1, page 172). Charlier’s false shuffle 
maintains the cyclic order of the entire deck. That is, the cards retain their relative order in 
respect to each other. Though a venerable sleight, the Charlier shuffle is little known nowa- 
days, and even less.used, since many find it eccentric in appearance. 


This judgment has some validity, if one doesn’t understand the history of the sleight. Charlier 
lived in the nineteenth century and flourished mainly in France, where a full deck consisted 
of thirty-two cards. In addition, the cards were thinner than they are today. People of this 
period used a “haymow” shuffle to mix cards. That is, they held them in left-hand dealing 
position and then pushed blocks of cards into the waiting right hand, placing these packets 
alternatively above and below each other. One of the reasons this handling was used can 
be found in the quality of the cards of the time, and especially their finishes, which didn’t 
allow the cards to slide as easily as do most of today’s brands. Charlier’s shuffle, about to be 
described, imitates the haymow shuffle exactly. Charlier’s shuffle retains the cyclical order 
of the cards, the sequence being altered only to the extent that the deck is given a simple cut. 
However, it appears as if the cards are being thoroughly mixed. 


It is certainly impractical to shuffle a deck of fifty-two cards the way described, although it 
is possible to do so in certain situations. However, it is an excellent method for shuffling a 
small number of cards, up to a packet of about twenty, which is called for in many instances. 
It is especially useful when one doesn’t want to use magician’s terminology, such as in the 
performance of mental magic, where it would be more appropriate to say that the cards are 
being mixed rather than shuffled. Anyone needing to false shuffle a deck of twenty-five Zener 
cards in the context of an ESP effect will be hard pressed to find a better technique than 
the Charlier shuffle. And if one must secretly retain the order of any kind of printed cards, 
such as business cards, the Charlier shuffle will come in very handy. In all of these cases, to 
the uninitiated the Charlier shuffle looks alot more like “mixing” than it does anything else, 
which is exactly the impression we wish to create: that the cards are haphazardly mixed. 


To better follow what happens during the 
shuffle, I suggest you take the thirteen spade 
cards from the deck and arrange them in 
numerical order, so that the Ace of Spades 
is on top and the King is on the bottom of 
the face-down packet. Hold the packet face 
down in left-hand dealing position, shift your 
little finger to the inner end and curl your 
index finger under the packet, assuming the 
position you use to spread cards between 
your hands. As your left thumb pushes a few 
cards from the top of the packet to the right, 
they are received by your palm-up right hand. 
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Separate the hands again and, using the first 
three fingers of your left hand, push a few 
cards—one, two or three—from the bottom 
of the left hand’s packet onto those already 
in the right hand. 





This ends the first shuffle cycle, which is now going to be repeated until you run out of cards 
in the left hand. That is, you separate your hands once more, in a natural swinging action, 
and push off another few cards with your left thumb. These cards are taken beneath the 
right hand's cards. The hands again separate and the left fingers push another few cards from 
the bottom of the left hand’s packet onto the right hand’s, ending the second shuffle cycle. 
Repeat once more and then place the remaining cards from the left hand under those in the 
right hand. 


This ends one Charlier shuffle, which you can repeat once or twice. The Charlier shuffle is 
especially deceptive if executed with the cards held face up. This is so disarming, it will even 
fool insiders. In my opinion, the ideal way of doing it is to shuffle the packet twice face down 
and one more time face up. If you look at the faces of the cards now, you may surprise your- 
self the first few times, because their cyclical order has been retained. 


In some cases you may need to restore the initial order of the packet, by bringing the original 
top card back to the top. This can be achieved in various ways. You can crimp the bottom card 
before you start the shuffle, and then simply give the packet a final cut, bringing the crimped 
card back to the bottom. Or you can use any other kind of mark that can be recognized from 
the back. And if you do the shuffle face up, it’s an easy matter to spot the card originally on 
the bottom and return it to that place. If the arrangement is not obvious to the eye, you may 
even spread the cards briefly face up between your hands to show how the shuffle has mixed 
the cards, during which you locate the top or bottom cards, which are subsequently brought 
back to their original positions with a simple cut. 


Here's a clever ruse I sometimes use: Turn the top card face up and drop it back onto the 
remaining face-down cards. Then do several Charlier shuffles as you say that by turning 
a card face up they can appreciate how well the cards are being mixed. The face-up card 
ends up somewhere in the center, where it is turned face down without changing the order 
of the cards. You now can either take a break above this card and cut it to the top, or simply 
eye-count how many cards from the top it is and later cut that number of cards from top 
to bottom. 
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Check Points 


exception will be the first shuffle action, 
during which there are, of course, no 
cards yet in the right hand. Repeat 
these two actions until the cards in your 
left hand run out. You may interrupt 
the shuffle at any point and place the 
remaining cards from your left hand on 
top or on the bottom of those in your 
right hand. 
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1. You might be a little confused after a 2. The deception is caused by the worry- 
first reading of the above. However, the 
rule is very simple: The cards pushed off 
from the top of the left hand’s packet go 
under the right hand's packet, and the 
bottom cards from the left hand go on 
top of those in the right hand. The only 


free and apparently careless handling 
of the cards. It really looks as if they 
are being mixed. Look at the specta- 
tors and don’t draw particular attention 
to your actions. Just mention casually 
that the cards are being mixed a bit. 
People can see what you are doing. 


. Although it is easy to learn, at first this 


shuffle requires a little concentration 
and thinking on your part, and should 
therefore be practiced just as you do 
more difficult sleights. There must be 
no visible hesitation and thinking; all 
the actions should flow as if dictated by 
the law of randomness. 
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The Overhand Lift Shuffle Run-up 


This is an overhand shuffle run-up (that is, stacking) system originated by me, and which I've 
found to be eminently practical for conjuring purposes. It will also pass at the card table in 
“slow company” (with family or in friendly circles) where an overhand shuffle may be used 
by some of the players in the game. Obviously, I do not for a second suggest that should be 
done. I'm publishing this method only for educational purposes and for self-protection.’ 


Without doubt, there are many established systems to run up ahand, methods taught by such 
greats as Ozanam, Robert-Houdin, Erdnase, Marlo, Lane, Fulves and Scalbert, to name just a 
few. So why anew method for doing an overhand run-up? 


Ihave identified a list of problems associated with the concept of running up a hand and here 
are a few that the concept about to be described solves: 


a. Compared to other systems in the magical literature this one is very easy to remember. 
Every shuffle is based on exactly the same formula. Anyone who has tried overhand 
stacking knows how important this is. 


b. You don’t have to memorize mathematical formulas, which usually must be learned 
by heart. Instead, you can visualize the shuffle each time, once you’ve understood the 
simple principle. 

c. You never have to run more than x cards, x being the number of hands. As you may 
know, most systems require that you shuffle as many as 2x + 1 cards in one run, which 
is simply too much to pass unnoticed, even in the slowest of company. 


d. The more cards that must be run in a single shuffle, the greater the chance of making 
a mistake, either in counting or in running the single cards. This method, as it uses 
minimal runs, minimizes the risk. 


e. Most systems use a mix ofin- and outjogs, with some methods going as far as asking that 
a break be formed sometimes over a jogged card and sometimes under one. This system 
uses the lift shuffle and always employs the same in- or outjog, whichever you prefer. 


f. This method is good to stack a hand in a poker demonstration, as are the other sys- 
tems, but each shuffle can be varied on the spot to accommodate a different number 
of cards. Such a necessity could arise if you wanted to place, say, three cards at spots 
in the deck where they will later be spelled to. You cannot do this with other methods 
without resorting to a rather complicated change of formula, which you then must 
learn by heart. 


Like other descriptions of this kind, the procedure will read as far more complicated than 
it actually is. The only way to appreciate its simplicity is to take a deck and go through the 
actions as you are reading the following. 

Let’s assume the four Aces are on top of the face-down deck, and that you wish to stack them 
to fall into your hand in a five-hand game of draw poker. To make it easier for you to follow 
the actions, I suggest you turn the Aces face up and place them on the face-down deck in this 
order, from top down: clubs—hearts—spades—diamonds (CHaSeD). Stacking four cards in five 
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hands is the most complicated case, but in it the principle is made transparent. Any example 
with fewer cards for fewer hands will be even easier. To make the instructions simpler to fol- 
low and comment on, each step will be numbered. Keep in mind that each shuffle may last 
only three to four seconds. 


1. Bring the deck into overhand shuffle position and start by doing an injog shuffle (Vol- 
ume 1, page 44) or a lift shuffle (Volume 2, page 257) to bring the stock of Aces back to 
the top. The lift shuffle is the preferred approach, since it simulates only one single shuffle. 
This first shuffle is optional. The reason I like to start with it is that you do not have to begin 
by running single cards, which looks odd to the public and gives the intended run-up away 
to the initiated. 


2. Immediately continue by running the 
top three cards—A#&, AY, A&—into the 
left hand. This constitutes three shuffle 
actions (each “movement” of a card or 
blockis called a shuffle action). 





3. In the next shuffle action, the fourth, the 
left thumb chops off a small block as the 
three Aces just run are lifted behind the 
unshuffled balance. 
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4. Smoothly continue the shuffle by running 
four cards. This is one card less than the 
five hands required. 


5. As you lower the right hand’s packet to 
start the next shuffle action, drop the 
three lifted Aces from behind on top of 
the cards in your left hand as soon as the 
balance in the right hand fully covers the 
top of the left hand's packet. 


As the right hand retreats to its position 
above the left hand's cards, the left thumb 
retains one card, injogging it. 





6. Shuffle off the rest of the right hand's cards. 
7. Obtain a break below the injog, shuffle off to the break and throw the rest on top. 
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Basically the above description outlines the principle that will be repeated another three 
times, once for each card in the hand. Let me to take a moment to make the concept clear: 


In Steps 2 and 3 the Aces that will not be stacked yet are lifted away. This clears the space 
for the four cards (in the case of five hands) to be run on top of the first Ace, which happens 
in Step 4. Then the three Aces are dropped back on top and the entire stock is brought back 
into starting position (Steps 5, 6 and 7). From here on the procedure differs only in that you 
lift two Aces behind the deck to clear the way for the next run of four cards. The run of four 
cards is easily remembered either by the formula x — 1 (x being the number of players) or 
by visualising the four other players—you are the fifth and get the Ace. This means that, 
instead of thinking x — 1, you simply count the Ace as one and then continue two-three-four- 
five as you run the next four cards—one card for each of the other players. In any case, this 
is practically the only “memory” work necessary, aside from understanding what the lift 
shuffle does. 


Let's continue the action above. The order of the cards from top down is now: A@-A¥—A&e 
X-X-X-—X-—A¢~-balance of the deck. 


8. Start the overhand shuffle by running two cards—Ace of Spades and Ace of Hearts— 
into your left hand. 


9. Lift them behind the right hand's packet as your left hand chops off a block of at least 
six cards. 


10. Run four cards. 
11. Drop the two Aces on top and simultaneously run one card, injogging it on top. 
12. Shuffle the remaining cards from the right hand on top. 


13. Obtain a break below the injog and shuffle off to the break. Throw the remainder on 
top of all. 


These steps repeat Steps 2 through 7, with one difference: In Step 8 two cards are run instead 
of three. By now you should grasp the principle, especially if you have turned the Aces face 
up. Spreading through the cards for a quick check will reveal the following order from the 
top: A¥Y-A&—X—X—X—X—Ade—X—-X—X-X-—A¢@-balance of the deck. Here is the next phase, 
which stacks the third Ace: 


14. Run the top single card (the Ace of Hearts) into the left hand. 


15. Inthe next shuffle action the left thumb chops off a small block of at least eleven cards 
as the Ace of Hearts, previously run, is lifted behind the unshuffled balance. 


16. Smoothly continue the shuffle by again running four cards. 


17. As you lower the right hand's packet to start the next shuffle action, drop the lifted Ace of 
Hearts on top of the cards in your left hand as soon as the balance in the right hand fully 
covers the top of the left hand’s packet. As the right hand retreats to its position above 
the left hand's cards, the left thumb retains one card, injogging it. 


18. Shuffle off the rest of the right hand's cards on top. 
19. Obtain a break below the injog, shuffle off to the break and throw the rest on top. 
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In Steps 3, 9 and 15, where your left thumb must “chop off a block”, you can simply think of 
always chopping off the same amount of cards, about a third of the deck. This will suit all 
situations, even if you are to stack five cards. 


Step 5 (11 and 17) can be handled differently, 
and perhaps you'll find this handling easier. 
As soon as the right hand's cards are over 
the left hand's packet, the lifted cards are 
dropped. Instead of simultaneously injogging 
a card, then shuffling off the rest, as soon as 
the left edges of the right hand's cards contact 
the left hand, continue to grip the packet with 
your right hand. Then immediately lift the 
lowermost cards of the right hand’s packet 
about half an inch as your right fingers 
release the cards above them. 


Lower these retained cards as you move 
them forward for an outjog, or inward for 
an injog, so that they project about half an 
inch from either the outer or inner end. The 
illustration shows the configuration with 
the outjog—use whichever you feel more 
comfortable with. 


For a brief delay, you may tap the upper side 
before proceeding as described in Step 6 
(12 and 18), forming a break at the outjog or 
injog, shuffling off to the break and throwing 
the rest on top. 
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The order of the cards from top down in the face-down deck in our example is: A¥—X—X-— 
X-X-A&-X—X-—X—K—Ade_-X-X-X-X—A-balance of the deck. If you dealt the cards now, the 
Aces would fall to the player first served, who sits at your left. You can actually stop here and 
ask which of the players they want to win. According to their response, simply shuffle the 
required number of cards on top, using a standard injog shuffle. In other words, if they name 
the first player, you do nothing; if they name the second, you shuffle one card on top; for the 
third player, you shuffle two on top; for the fourth player, you shuffle three on top; and for 
yourself, you shuffle four cards on top—it is always x — 1, x being the position the desired 
player occupies at the table. 


Should you wish to deal the Aces to yourself, you could modify Step 17 as follows: After 
having run four cards and dropped the last Ace, continue by running four cards on top of the 
stock, injog the next card and shuffle off. Form a break below the injog, shuffle to the break 
and throw on top. The Aces are now at every fifth position from the top, ready to be dealt into 
your hand in a five-handed game of draw poker. 


This system allows any number of players up to ten. However, it will be readily recognized 
that the limit of practicality is six. No one besides hard-core poker players will ask for more 
than five hands, anyway, as my experience of many years has shown, unless you specifically 
mention that they can designate six or more players. On the other hand, no overhand-shuffle 
system I know can handle this number of players elegantly. In such a case, a riffle shuffle 
system is superior, but I know of only a handful of people who can do this really well—but 
that’s another story. 


Check Points 
1. AsI stated above, stacking fourcards— 2. Since the memory work required is 


or five, if you want to deal yourself a 
royal flush—is the lengthiest approach. 
Do not confuse lengthy with compli- 
cated, because the shuffle never gets 
more complicated, as it does with other 


systems, like Erdnase’s, which is typical 
of most. You merely have to add another 
shuffle; and this, luckily, is governed by 
the same rules as the preceding ones. If 
the run-up with the lift shuffle is used to 
stack three cards it will be practically 
imperceptible even to insiders. 
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minimal—once you understand the 
basic principle, you apply it to every 
shuffle—the concentration typical 
with such techniques is nearly non- 
existent here. This means you can 
focus more on interaction with your 
audience, and you can talk without 
having to fear that you will miss the 
count, which is quite important. This 
makes an action that is already fairly 
natural in appearance even more 
deceptive. 
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on the Red-black 
Overhand shuffle 


This false shuffle has been associated with Laurie Ireland since around 1935, although it had 
been published years before by Charles Jordan. While I have already taught this shuffle in 
Volume 1 (page 113), here I will add some refined touches to the handling. 


Ifadeckis divided by color, with all the red cards separated from all the black cards, this false 
shuffle retains the separation. What happens in essence is that fewer than half the cards in 
the deck are shuffled off, cards are then run singly until past mid-point, after which the bal- 
ance is shuffled off. 


A problem in the execution of this simple sleight, which can be observed no matter what 
the proficiency of the handler, is the long run of single cards that occurs in the middle of the 
shuffle process. This happens because of the difficulty in estimating the center of the deck 
while it is in movement. Therefore, even experienced card-workers opt to start the run a 
little earlier and finish it a little later than necessary. The way such a shuffle appears, in its 
entirety, to the audience will arouse suspicion in more than one person, and at the very least 
it will appear clumsy. The average person expects an overhand shuffle to consist of about 
six shuffle actions, with maybe ten tolerated. A shuffle of this duration will be identified by 
our audiences as a thorough mix. To bring the actions of the red-black overhand shuffle into 
accordance with those of a typical shuffle, Ihave come up with the following. 


We will assume that the twenty-six red cards are on the top of the face-down deck, with the 
twenty-six black cards beneath them. Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. 
You now obtain a left little-finger break slightly above midpoint, estimating this point visually. 
To do this, different procedures may be adopted, depending not only on personal preference 
but also on the context in which the sleight is set. 


An obvious one-handed method consists in 
using the left little finger to pull down slightly 
more than half the deck at the inner right cor- 
ner. (Some might prefer to press on the right 
side near the inner right corner.) It will facili- 
tate the visual estimation of above mid-point 
if the cards are beveled slightly forward and 
the deck itself is farther away from the body 
than it is usually held. This is easily achieved 
by a gesture accompanying a remark. Those 
proficient in the littlefinger count might 
prefer to start the pull-down at about twenty 
cards from the top and then run down a few 
more cards (Volume 1, page 201). 
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An easier method for getting the break is to 
use both hands. The righthand takes the deck 
into end grip and brings it to elevated dealing 
position. The deck is not held horizontally, 
but with its right side slanted downward at 
an angle of approximately forty-five degrees. 
In this position the right thumb gently riffles 
the inner end of the cards in the following 
manner: The right thumb lifts something just 
short of twenty-six cards, which is visually 
slightly above mid-point. The pad of the left 
little finger is pressed gently over the upper 
right edge of the lower portion and catches a 
break under what will be about twenty-four 
cards. Immediately the right thumb riffles off 
the remaining cards. Make it a soft riffle that 
won't be heard. 


Lower the deck into dealing position. Some may wish to conclude the action by gently rif- 
fling the outer end of the deck as soon as it settles into dealing grip. Now move the right hand 
away from the deck to gesture, to move something on the table or for some other task. In any 
case it is a good point to pause briefly here, which creates a positive insertion, separating the 
setting of the break from its use a moment later (Volume 2, page 427). 





Now, and only now, the actual shuffle action 
starts, as far as the audience is concerned. 
The right hand grasps the deck in end grip, 
the right thumb taking over the break. The 
deck is adjusted to overhand shuffle posi- 
tion, the right thumb still maintaining the 
separation (Volume 1, page 74). The first 
shuffle action consists of the left thumb 
pulling off about half of the cards from the 
portion above the break. 





Inthe next shuffle action all the cards above the break are dropped or pulled off. You now run 
about six cards singly and then shuffle off the balance of the deck by chopping off about half 
of it and throwing the rest onto the left hand's stock. The red cards are now on the bottom 
and the black cards are on top. If the positions of the color blocks isn’t crucial to the trick 
being performed, leave it at that and simply close the circle by performing a false cut in the 
hands or to the table. If you need the colors to be in their original order, it is natural to square 
the deck after the shuffle, during which you obtain a break above mid-point with one of the 
two methods described above. Then simply repeat the shuffle. 
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Check Points 


1. Of those two methods given above for 


obtaining the break, the little-finger 
count is to be preferred. If you choose 
the two-handed approach, which is 
still very good, remember to make the 
riffle very gentle and to lower the deck 
into dealing position; then create some 
reason to pause briefly, separating 
cause from effect, before eventually 
going into the shuffle. 


. In the example above we used ten 
shuffle actions to simulate an ordinary 
overhand shuffle. If you want to run a 


few cards more in the central portion 
of the shuffle, you can split it up by 
interrupting the shuffle action after 
having run say five cards, while you 
make a comment and gesture with 
the right hand and its unshuffled cards. 
Then resume the shuffle by running 
about five cards more, and shuffle 
off the balance in two further shuffle 
actions. This will still look good. 

. Since obtaining the break is a matter of 
visual estimation, albeit of the easiest 
kind imaginable, the dynamics of the 
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look will have to be taken into consid- 
eration. Itis all right to look at the cards 
directly and then look up, because 
only one second will be enough and 
the positive insertion between obtain- 
ing the break and the actual shuffle 
will, in the minds of the spectators, 
cancel any relationship between the 
two actions. After some practice you 
will be able to use peripheral percep- 
tion and not have to look directly at 
the deck. Readers who are adept at 
perfect faro shuffles will realize they 
don’t even have to look. 


. Some readers get frightened when 


they see the term estimation. There is 
something daunting about the concept 
for most people. Once this is recog- 
nized as a prejudice, a door opens and 
anyone whois willing to do so will real- 
ize that it is extremely easy to estimate 
the center of the deck, within two to 
three cards. And once you know that 
my six-year old son can cut a deck into 
two approximately equal portions you 
will be able to do this, too—and that’s 
the kind of estimation required here. 
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The Overhand Shuffle Glimpse 


This technique for glimpsing a card came about as I was studying the details of the post-peek 
overhand shuffle control (Volume 1, page 74). Like many other glimpse techniques, this one 
is limited to specific situations. Essentially, it can be used to gain knowledge of the bottom 
card, while the deck is being overhand shuffled. It can also be used to glimpse a spectator’s 
selection under which a break is held. This is typically the case after the peek control (Vol- 
ume 1, page 72), but it can be used in any other situation in which a break is held below a 
particular card. 


Let's first look at how to obtain knowledge of the bottom card after the deck has been given 
an overhand shuffle. Position the deck for an overhand shuffle, with your left thumb lightly 
resting on the upper edge of the pack. You are about to start the first shuffle action. However, 
rather than simply chopping off the first few cards, the left thumb moves them as a block, 
carrying their top edge about a quarter of an inch to the left. 


Simultaneously the right hand begins the 
shuffle by lifting the remainder of the deck. 
It is precisely at this moment that you can 
glimpse the bottom card of the left hand's 
angled block, as shown in the illustration, 
with the pose exaggerated for clarity. You 
look at the cards just as the shuffle starts, for 
perhaps a second. You then smoothly raise 
your gaze to the audience and converse 
with them as you continue the shuffle and 
complete it. 





Immediately follow this first overhand shuffle with a second, in which you keep the bot- 
tom card on the bottom, or bring it to the top, as you require. Finish by giving the deck a 
false cut that retains the glimpsed card in place. The whole sequence looks as if you are 
shuffling and cutting the deck, thus imbedding the glimpse into an action totally familiar 
to your audience. 


Let’s now see how this can be used to glimpse a card resting above a break. For all intents and 
purposes, you use the same fingering and handling just described, except that the left thumb 
moves all the cards above the break to the left in the first shuffle action, as the right hand lifts 
all the cards below the break and starts to shuffle its cards onto the left hand's block. Bring- 
ing the cards into your field of vision as you perform the first shuffle action will allow you to 
catch the necessary glimpse. The advantage here is that you now know the identity of the 
spectator’s card. If you happen to lose the card in the course of the next few actions, or if a 
spectator insists on shuffling the cards himself, you will always be able to locate the selection 
and reveal it successfully. 
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The Gamblers’ Bottom-card Glimpse 


Here is another good glimpse technique. This one is said to come from the world of the card 
cheat. However, it is useful for our profession, too. 


Hold the deck or packet face down in left- 
hand dealing position and bring your right 
hand over it, assuming an end grip, with your 
right thumb about half an inch to the right of 
the inner left corner, firmly pressing against 
the inner end. The pad of your left index 
finger must touch the outer right index of 
the bottom card. By pressing up and toward 
you, your index finger pulls the outer end of 
this card backward about an inch. (The illus- 
tration shows this action from below.) 


This buckles the bottom card and brings its 
inner left index into view. The left fingers do 
not move as the card is pulled back—it is 
the entire hand that moves back and forth 
in a gentle squaring action. Since the left 
thumb always contacts the left side, and the 
outer side of your left index finger constantly 
presses against the underside of the packet, 
the bowing of the bottom card is covered 
from all angles. The outward appearance of 
this action, as it would be perceived by aspec- 
tator happening to look at your hands at this 
moment, is that of a simple squaring motion, 
which is perfectly justified and natural, if you 
have just finished shuffling the cards. 





Check Points 
1. Remember that the overall appearance 2. Whenever executing a sleight during a 
is one of a light and casual squaring squaring action, the deck should begin 
action, in which the left hand remains in a somewhat unsquared condition, 


essentially motionless, and the right which can result from your dribbling 
hand moves the deck gently back and or spreading the cards. It doesn’t make 
forth, just as you do when you genu- sense (though it is often seen) to square 
inely square the cards. a deck already perfectly squared. 
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Secret Setup 


It is often desirable to perform an effect that uses either a small or large setup. To obtain a 
small setup, such as four-of-a-kind, the spread cull and variations thereof (Volume 1, page 187) 
will do the job admirably. These can be executed deceptively in an offbeat moment, one or 
several (!) effects in advance, or even while delivering a prologue to the effect requiring the 
small setup. 


But with effects that require a more elaborate setup, such as “The Poker Players Royal 
Flush’ in this volume, another approach is necessary. 


Here are a few procedures that will enable you to obtain a complex setup under the guise 
of actions that appear legitimate and are perceived by your audience as captivating by-play. 
Regard these as examples for basic strategies, which can be varied and amplified, since an 
entire book could be written on this subject alone. I'm indebted for inspiration to the genius 
of Juan Tamariz who uses such strategies all the time in his work. 


Step-by-step Revelation 

The idea we will explore here is that of using a humorous elimination of cards to arrive 
at a previously selected one. In the course of these actions, cards required for a setup are 
secretly arranged in the required order. As a working example we will take “A Poker Player's 
Royal Flush” (page 1298), which requires the following setup from top down: any Ace—any 
Ace—any Ace—any 5-K@-Q4@—Ja@—104—-A&. 


Let’s assume that a card has been chosen, looked at and returned to the deck. And let's fur- 
ther imagine that you either know its name already or can immediately find it through a key 
card. An easy way of obtaining this initial situation would be to force the card (Volume 1, 
page 217) and then have it replaced in the deck. Not only does this afford you an excellent 
opportunity to practice the classic force, it also allows your spectator to shuffle the cards 
prior to handing them to you for the subsequent revelation, considerably heightening the 
impossibility of this feat. 

Another approach would be to have the card selected, obtain a break beneath it on its 
return, employ a positive insertion (Volume 2, page 427), such as a gesture with the right 
hand accompanied by ameaningful remark, and then glimpse it with the center card glimpse 
(Volume 2, page 358). Whatever approach you choose to take, you now know the spectator’s 
card, which is lost somewhere in the pack. For now, this card shall be the Two of Hearts. 


Take the deck and start spreading the cards with the faces toward yourself, without letting 
the audience see the faces, and explain, “Jf you ever had an uncle who did simple card 
tricks, you know that he would at this point try simply to find your card. I won't do this—I 
have a flair for the dramatic. I will eliminate all the cards you have not selected.” 


This should raise a chuckle from your listeners and also provide you with enough time to 
locate the selection and start the following procedure. As you run through the cards, place 
those belonging to the setup one after another onto the table in a face-down pile. When you 
come to the spectator’s card, place it down, too. For the moment, don’t worry about the order 
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of the cards. Simply get all the cards necessary for the setup out of the pack and place them 
onto the table. 





As you are removing the cards, say something suiting your character. I might say something 
along these lines: “Maybe this one—yes. This one possibly. I'm not so sure about this one, 

but as always, in dubio pro reo, as the Romans used to say: If in doubt, vote in favor of 
the accused. I don’t mean you, I mean the card. Yes, there we are, les jeux sont faits, rien ne 
va plus. Tve made my choice.” Immediately follow suit by saying, “Yes, I’m positive that all 
these cards are not your card.” Place the balance of the deck, which you still hold, aside and 
face down to your right on the table. l 


Pick up the cards previously discarded and give them a quick and genuine shuffle. Since they 
are in no particular order, it makes no difference, and you reinforce the presentational path 
adopted. Spread the cards in a fan with their faces toward you. In our example you will be 
holding ten cards, one of which is the selection; but this number could obviously be reduced 
or enlarged to suit your required setup. 

Discard seven cards, one after the other and in reverse order to the setup; that is, from bot- 
tom to top. These cards go on top of the rest of the deck, resting on the table. 
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For the stack we need in this example, you would hold the fan in your left hand, with the 
faces toward yourself, pull out the Ace of Spades and place it face down on the deck to your 
right. If you are left handed you might want to reverse the positioning of the deck so that the 
hands needn't cross the body, which usually looks awkward. Follow by placing the Ten, Jack, 
Queen and King of Spades onto the Ace of Spades. Do this quickly. Then hesitate before plac- 
ing the Five and any Ace on top of the almost completed setup. “No, yow’re not the type for 
this one...or this one...no way...nor that one.” 


You now begin the third and last phase of this step-by-step revelation, which uses a simple 
conjurer’s choice (Volume 2, page 440). Place the cards face down in a row on the table, not- 
ing the position of the selection. Let’s assume it’s in the middle. Tell the spectator, “You will 
have the last word in this game. Move the cards around and then take one with your right 
hand.” You must, of course, follow the selection as he’s doing this. If he then takes his card, 
quickly pick up the other two and place them in any order on top of the deck, where they 
complete your setup. (Because they are the last two Aces, in this setup their order doesn’t 
matter.) Then have the spectator name his card and slowly turn over the one he holds. Every- 
one should be impressed. 


Should he take the wrong card with his right hand, immediately continue, as if completing 
the sentence before, by saying, “And take another one with your left hand.” If he picks up 
the other wrong card, take both cards from him, as if he has just narrowed down the choice 
to the one remaining on the table. This looks at least as good as if he had taken the correct 
card in the first place. Place the two cards you've taken from him onto the deck. Then pro- 
ceed to reveal the card remaining on the table. 


However, should he pick up his selection in his left hand, immediately put the last card 
remaining on the table onto the deck, paying it no attention. Immediately continue by saying, 
“And now hand me one card...” Ifhe hands you the wrong one, place it onto the balance and 
finish your sentence by saying, “..and keep one card and one card only.” If he gives you his 
selection, look straight into his eyes and say, “Your last choice. What was the name of your 
card? Please say it in a loud, clear voice.” The few seconds it takes him to understand and 
answer your combined question and instruction are sufficient to simply take the card he’s 
still holding, paying no attention to it, and place it onto the deck. Done correctly, all of these 
endings look exactly as if you had planned to do it that way from the start—and that’s the 
whole secret. 


You have just come to the end of arevelation that, to the layperson, is quite impressive. But at 
the same time you have located nine specific cards and arranged them in the required order 
on top of the deck. You can now begin the effect that employs the arrangement or, even bet- 
ter, delay its use by performing another trick that doesn't disturb your setup, and put it into 
motion afterward. This latter path is so deceptive that even experts will be taken in. 
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Final Notes 


1. In the unlikely case that the selection 


should be a card required by your setup, 
simply complete the stack as explained, 
less the missing card. Reveal the specta- 
tor’s selection and then replace it on top. 
Follow up with a quick injog shuffle, 
retaining the top stock. In the relaxed 
moment that follows, simply slip cut 


the top card to the necessary position 
within the setup (Volume 1, page 61) 
and you are ready to go. 


. Rather than using the text, “If you ever 
had an uncle who did simple card 
tricks...” I was tempted to suggest, 
“Most magicians at this point would 


magicians and I think they are det- 
rimental to magic and even to the 
performer himself. I have been guilty 
of using such lines. We do not enhance 
our status by lowering others who are 
in the same line of work, even if those 
are beginners. To the layperson we 
are all “magicians”. On the other hand, 
mentioning the stereotypic “uncle” will 
not create a competitive association 
between “equals”, but instead makes it 
clear that there is a professional, artful 
magic and a “puzzle magic” performed 
by non-magicians. In the same vein, 
almost everyone has done drawings 


try to find your card.” Lines such as 
this are often heard from performing 


in his life without calling himself a 
painter. 





Effect Using a Partial Deck 


Another quick and effective way to obtain a multi-card setup is to first perform an effect that 
needs only some of the cards from the deck. A good example for a performance piece is “The 
Really Wild Nine-card Trick” from Volume 2 (page 321), or “Set-reset Plus” from Volume 3 
(page 616), or any version of Oil and Water, in which case you could proceed as follows. 


Take the shuffled deck from the spectator and start spreading the cards in your hands with 
their faces toward you. To justify this action you explain that you are going to perform a 
very special illusion using only a few cards from the deck, so that it is easier for everyone 
to follow along. 


As you are explaining this, drop the cards 
required for the current effect onto the table 
as you come to them. At the same time, how- 
ever, move the cards needed for the setup À 
for the next effect to the face of the spread. 

There is no need to make a sleight of this. a ( 
Simply separate the spread when you come 
to a relevant card, holding the card on the 
face of the left hand's portion of the spread. 
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Then push this card onto the face of the right 
hand's spread portion. 





Immediately continue spreading the cards, dropping the cards for the immediate effect onto 
the table and bringing the cards necessary for your setup to the face of the deck, one by one 
as you come to them. 


Let’s assume you plan on performing “The Stop Trick” (Volume 4, page 910), in which you 
need all the Eights and Nines on the face of the deck, in no particular order. This method of 
achieving an arrangement is ideal for such a setup, in which the precise order of the culled 
cards doesn’t matter. 


Although your audience might at first notice that you are moving cards around in the deck, 
there are various factors that will later cancel this action in their memory. First, your culling 
should be done very smoothly, and this is a thing to practice. Second, everyone's attention 
should be on the cards dropped face up onto the table and not on what you are doing to the 
deck. This focus can be easily reinforced by verbal strategies, such as using foreshadowing 
comments concerning the cards being removed, or delivering a prologue for the upcoming 
effect. Third, you give the balance of the deck, with the setup now on the face, a brief and 
casual false overhand shuffle, controlling the bottom stock (Volume 1, page 47), and a false 
cut as soon as the cards are on the table. This alone will cancel any doubts. Place the balance 
of the deck aside and perform a trick with the cards you have removed. 


Final Note 


Should you need to set up a large 
number of cards that must be in a 
specific order, you may combine the 
two strategies described above. If, for 
example, you want to arrange all the 
heart cards in order on top of the deck, 
start by bringing all the hearts secretly 
to the bottom, using the “Effect Using 
a Partial Deck” strategy. As soon as the 
necessary cards have been dropped 
onto the table, cut the hearts to the 
approximate center of the deck and 
perform whatever effect you had in 
mind with the cards just removed. 
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After this trick, go into the “Step-by- 
step Revelation” by placing the hearts 
in the required order face down on 
the table. You can add one or two 
“wrong” cards to the setup, because 
you can easily remove them later in 
a single step. The easiest thing would 
be to use the two Jokers as “wrong” 
cards, because you can simply remove 
them, saying they aren’t needed. See 
the article titled “Versatile Jokers” 
(page 1099) for this and other ideas 
concerning the management of special 
cards and setups. 
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Double Turnover from fl spread 
in the Hands 


The purpose of this versatile technique is to create a double card in the center of the deck as it 
lies spread in the hands. Triple and quadruple cards can also be managed. You will be able to 
apply this sleight both as a control and in an Ambitious Card routine. The procedure employs 
a handling variant? on Kardyro and Christ's card-spread switch (Volume 4, page 814). 

Like most techniques, this one will differ in handling and management, depending on the 
context in which it is used. For this reason, let’s assume it is being employed as an opening 
sequence for an Ambitious Card routine. 


Start spreading the deck face down between 
your hands and invite a spectator to touch 
the back of any card (Volume 1, page 21). 





Separate the spread at this point, each hand 
taking a part of the spread. The touched card 
is the top card of the left hand's spread. Let’s 
assume the spectator’s selection is the King 
of Hearts. 
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The left thumb pushes the touched card 
slightly to the right and, using the right 
spread as an aid, revolves the card sidewise 
and over. It lands face up on the left hand’s 
cards, and at the same time the left fingers 
loosely square their cards. Notice how the 
cards in the right hand are held and how the 
last few cards are spread singly and to the 
left. The last card of the spread is controlled 
by all four right fingertips, which clip its right 
side against the underside of the spread. This 
is very similar to the grip used in the convinc- 
ing control (Volume 3, page 551). 


Flip the card face down again, in the same 
fashion as before, and relax. A unit of 
information has been delivered to your 
spectators, and their attention will lessen 
momentarily. Use this instant to turn the 
card once more face up, as if an after 
thought, as follows: The left thumb again 
pushes the top card to the right. The right 
spread approaches it and roughly aligns its 
lowermost card with the left hand’s top card. 
The tips of the right fingers act as a stop at 
the right edge of the card. It doesn’t matter if 
the cards are not perfectly square—the next 
move will take care of this. 


Move your right hand and its spread up and 
to the left. The right fingers having engaged 
the right edges of both cards, cause these to 
turn over as one and land face up on the left 
hand's spread, which is immediately squared 
as before. The left hand’s cards are now held 
in dealing position. 
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The right hand sets its cards on the table, 
then approaches the face-up double and 
turns it face down on its packet. Take the top 
card, apparently the card just shown, but in 
reality the extra card added, and place it on 
top of the tabled cards. Drop or dribble the 
remaining cards on top. After having made 
your magic gesture show that the selection 
has risen to the top. 





To turn the double card face down, you can use the natural curvature of the cards, which 
creates a small break beneath them. Or you can use the technique of the push-over double 
(Volume 3, page 573). Some may prefer to obtain a break beneath the double by letting it land 
slightly outjogged on the left hand's spread, and then press lightly downward and backward 
with the left forefinger as taught in “Another Double Turnover” (Volume 2, page 331). 


Check Points 
1. Note the dynamics of the gaze, which, the book, only as an example and find 


as always, are an integral part of the 
deception. As the spectator touches 
the card, look at the cards. Keep look- 
ing at the card as you turn it face up. 
Then look at the spectator to make 
sure he acknowledges and remembers 
his selection. Look back at the card as 
you turn it face down. Now look up 
and say something like “Did you know 
your card has now become quite con- 
ceited? Yes, because it’s the only one 
you chose.” It is at this moment that 
you rejoin the divided spread, add 
the extra card on top of the selection 
and start the double turnover. As the 
double card is falling face up, look 
back at the cards and make some 
further comment: “Look, it’s already 
changed expression—it’s become 
ambitious.” If its a court card, that 
comment becomes funny; but please 
take my text, as all the others given in 
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2. 


your own words. 


The “afterthought” that causes you 
to turn over the spectators touched 
card a second time must fit the con- 
text. I hate to mention this, because 
its obvious, but anything illogical or 
inconsistent will raise suspicion. You 
could, for example, pretend that a 
spectator hasn't seen the card properly: 
“Sir, I hope you have seen the card.” 
Or, depending on your type of humor: 
“And by the way, this card has an 
asymmetric design—it doesn't mat- 
ter, but I thought I'd mention it.” Or 
simply: “And please remember your 
card, because its going to play an 
important part now.” 


. If you master the convincing control, 
this double lift procedure will come 
easily, with just a few trials, since the 
fingering actions are similar. If the 
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convincing control isnt in your reper 
toire, you may wish to review it. 


. Thehandling given applies to the context 
of the Ambitious Card, and can obvi- 
ously be used in similar circumstances. 
It is equally possible to retain the right 
hand's partial spread in the hand, rather 
than setting it on the table, using it to 
turn the double card face down, as you 
did when you turned it face up. In this 
case it is advisable, albeit not imperative, 
to hold a left little-finger break under the 
double card. The left thumb can then 
deal the indifferent top card face down 
to the table and reunite the spread por- 
tions of the deck. If the left little finger 
maintains a break between the portions 
as they are squared, the originally shown 
card can be controlled and dealt with 
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5. 


according to the requirements of the 
effect. If you think along these lines, you 
will find several obvious applications. 


As mentioned in the first paragraph, 
it is also possible to use the principle 
just described to obtain a triple lift. In 
this case, simply butt together the two 
cards to the right of the touched card, 
so that they are more or less squared, 
before you separate the spread to turn 
the touched card face up. The squaring 
doesn't need to be precise, since the 
add-on and turnover during the second 
showing of the card will take care of 
any misalignment, as already described 
in the double-lift sequence above. By 
applying the same idea, you will find 
it an easy matter to obtain even a qua- 
druple lift. 
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The Snap-over Color change 


This instant and very visual transformation of a card held in one hand is a classic sleight? and 
one well worth adding to your repertoire. I will include in its description some added details 
of handling and timing that make it even more deceptive and magical. 


The card you intend to transform is placed 
face up and square onto the facedown deck. 
The cardit will be transforming into should lie 
face down directly beneath it. Begin with the 
deck held in left-hand dealing position, with a 
left little-finger break held under the top two 
back-to-back cards. With your palm-down 
right hand, grip this double card (apparently 
a single one) near its opposite inner comers, 
using the thumb and middle finger. 


Holding the double in this grip, rub it lightly 
on your left forearm, then on the far side of 
the forearm. Repeat this set of actions once 
more and, as soon as the double goes out of 
sight behind the arm, let it snap off the middle 
finger while pinching it tightly between the 
thumb and index finger. Do this with enough 
force to cause an audible snap. 


Immediately lower the “changed” card back 
into view below the forearm. Keep the upper 
end of the double pressed lightly against 
the forearm to prevent it from splitting (a 
tendency particularly prevalent with Amer- 
ican card brands). As soon as the effect has 
sunk in, the right hand carries the double 
card to the top of the deck and leaves it there 
in an in-transit action (Volume 2, page 457). 
The accompanying main action will be deter- 
mined by the context of the effect in which 
the change is used. For an example, see 
“Coalaces” (page 1178). 
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obtaining A Duplicate of 
A Spectator’s Signature 


Obtaining a duplicate of a spectator’s signature is an interesting problem in magic, particu- 
larly in card magic. I came up with the following method many years ago. I later discovered 
that Richard Sanders in Canada had explored a similar idea.'' However, our two approaches, 
while using the same foundational premise, differ in important supporting details. The fol- 
lowing technique has the advantage that it doesn’t need expensive props, although a little 
planning is required—but when you have understood the basic idea, you will see that the 
props and preparation can be reduced to a minimum. 


Technique, Handling and Management 

You will need one duplicate card, say a Ten of Spades, with a back matching the deck you are 
using; and two waterproof pens of matching point thickness and ink color, but of different 
brands. You can also take two matching pens and disguise one to give it a different appearance. 


The two Tens of Spades lie on top of the 
deck. To begin, give the deck a false shuffle 
that retains the top two cards, and eventually 
give it a cut in the hands, which in the minds 
of a lay audience always signifies the com- 
pletion of the mixing of cards. This final cut, 
however, is a slip cut from dealing position 
(Volume 1, page 61) and should bring the 
first Ten of Spades to a position about two- 
thirds down in the deck. Before the slipped 
card falls flush with the lower packet, catch 
a left little-finger break beneath it. 


Immediately drop the right hand’s balance 
on top. Now execute a riffle force, using 
your left thumb to riffle down the outer left 
corner, stopping at the break (Volume 1, 
page 224). However, rather than forcing the 
top card of the bottom packet, you force the 
bottom card of the top packet. The handling 
differs only in that the right hand lifts all the 
cards above the break and displays the Ten 
of Spades at the face of the packet. 
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The left hand places the bottom packet 
aside, face down on the table, and receives 
the right hand’s packet face up in dealing 
position. The audience sees a Ten of Spades, 
their apparently free selection, while the 
duplicate Ten of Spades is at the rear of the 
same packet. With your right hand, bring 
out one of the pens; it doesn’t matter which. 
Then, with the left fingers, grip the pen cap 
while your right hand removes the pen from 
it. In the process, touch your right middle 
finger to the felt tip, secretly applying some 
ink to its pad. 

Pantomime writing a signature with the 
uncapped pen in the space above the Ten 
of Spades, and explain to the spectator that 
you would like him to place his initials on the 
face of the card. Replace the cap lightly on 
business end of the pen, so that he may eas- 
ily remove it, and with your right hand give 
the pen to him. Using the brief time required 
for the spectator to remove the cap from the 
pen, execute a right-hand bottom palm as 
you square the still unsquared packet (Vol- 
ume 3, page 717). 


Keep the packet in your left hand as the 
spectator writes his initials on the card. Then 
blow on it, aiding the ink to dry and looking 
at the card. Then raise your gaze, looking at 
the spectator, as your right hand comes over 
the packet, loads the palmed card onto it 
(Volume 2, page 285) and immediately rubs 
the right middle finger across its face. Look 
back at the card and pretend to be surprised 
that the ink has come off. Show the smudge 
on your middle finger. 


Pretend to realize that you have given the 
wrong pen to the spectator. Take back the 
pen, replace it in your pocket and come out 
with the other one. ‘This is the waterproof 
pen. The other I use for white boards; sorry. 

This one won't come off.” Hand the new pen 
to the spectator and ask him to place his ini- 
tials once more on the card. 


MISCELLANEOUS TECHINIQUES 
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You now have two Tens of Spades on the face of the packet, each having the same initials 


written in the same ink and at approximately the same location on the face of the card. 


Check Points 


1. There will be slight differences between 
one set of initials and the other. How- 
ever, if the rest of the trick takes a 
minute or so, it will be impossible for 
the spectator, let alone the rest of the 
audience, to recognize the differences. 


. The reason a card such as the Ten of 
Spades is used is to limit the spectator 
to place his initials only in the open cen- 
tral space, to which you causally point. 
There are other cards with similar open 
centers—the Twos, Fours and Sixes— 
but if using the Sixes, make sure the 
duplicates are oriented in the same 
direction or you may get an unintended 
end-forend transformation when you 
“wipe” the face of the card. 

. Its aperfectly legitimate and timesaving 
tactic to keep the packet in your hand as 
the spectator writes his initials on the 
face of the card. It will seem like an act of 
courtesy. Or, if you prefer, you may hand 
the packet to the spectator while he ini- 
tials the card, then take it back to do the 
dirty work. However, keeping the packet 
in your hands gives you better control 
over the placement of the initials. 

. Some might refrain from employing 
this technique because it requires a 
duplicate card. Please consider that a 
duplicate card in the deck doesn’t inter- 
fere with the execution of most effects. 
You may keep a duplicate in the deck 
for the entire performance, and use it 
when its time comes. See “Versatile Jok- 
ers” (page 1099), if you prefer to add the 
duplicate only at the time it is needed. 

. It once happened to me that I forgot 
the second pen. After the spectator had 
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initialed the card I simply put the pen 
away in my outer right jacket pocket, 
immediately palmed it out, then went 
to my inner left breast pocket and 
apparently took out “the second pen”. 
Nobody protested. The pen, being only 
a secondary prop, draws very little 
attention to itself. Furthermore, it is 
well known that companies produce 
different kinds of pens that look simi- 
lar—and if spectators don’t know this, 
you can always tell them. 


. I have given just one way in which the 


obtaining of a spectator’s initials or sig- 
nature can be handled. The resourceful 
performer will be able to vary the basic 
idea to fit the requirements of almost 
any situation. And the force given is 
just an example; other forces can be 
adapted to suit your purposes. To open 
a door, I'll just mention the Hindu shuffle 
force (Volume 1, page 158). In this case, 
the two Tens of Spades lie at the bot- 
tom of the deck. Commence the Hindu 
shuffle force and, when the spectator 
calls stop, show the card on the face of 
the right hand’s packet as usual, while 
you set the left hand’s packet down on 
the table. The packet with the two Tens 
of Spades is then transferred to the left 
hand, which holds it face up in dealing 
position. As the spectator takes the pen 
and removes the cap, you top palm 
the first Ten of Spades into your right 
hand (Volume 2, page 273). Nothing 
changes, of course, when the second 
Ten of Spades comes into view—a color 
change without applause! You can now 
proceed exactly as described above. 
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CHAPTER 56 





STARTING EASY 


The simplest things are the privilege of the great masters. 


Anonymous 





A Psychological Test 


This is a wonderful interpretation of the classic effect usually called Spectator Cuts to the 
Aces, wherein a spectator does exactly as the title states: He cuts a shuffled deck into four 
approximately equal piles and, on turning over the top card of each, he finds an Ace. 


This particular version is amusing and involves the audience emotionally. The truly marvelous 
thing, from the viewpoint of the method, is that you can use any borrowed and shuffled deck. 


The presentational idea employed here, the use humorous questions, is Herb Zarrow’s, the 
creator of various miracles and the world-famous false shuffle that bears his name. Mr. Zar- 
row used this ploy in the context of a similar, yet different, effect.” Johnny Thompson, one 
of the most versatile giants in our art, and a close friend of Zarrow’s, liked the idea and devel- 
oped his own remarkable version." 


Effect 
In the course of a personality test a spectator cuts to four cards that exactly match the “psy- 
chogram” the performer has previously established for this individual. 


Construction, Management and Script 

Turn to someone and explain to him: “The following experiment has been specially tailored 
to your requirements. It’s a psychological test that will let us know more about the abili- 
ties hidden in your personality. I need, however, to ask you a few personal questions for 
this—not intimate questions, but still very personal ones. Is this okay with you?” 


If you deliver these lines with tongue in cheek, while assuming an impish smile and a twinkle 
in your eye, the spectator will hardly refuse you, as he should be very interested—as will 
everyone else—in finding out how in the world you are going to fulfill such a claim. In addi- 
tion, people are interested in hearing other people admit things about themselves, even if it is 
trivial information they already know; but that’s (almost) another story. 


Hand the deck to the spectator, requesting that he shuffle it thoroughly and cut it. After he 
has done so, take it back and explain in your most convincing pseudo-scientific manner, “By 
means of this shuffle you have brought the cards into a specific order that corresponds to 
your unique personality. No other person on earth would have created the same order.” 


Considering the possible arrangements into which fifty-two cards can fall during a shuf- 
fle—a figure with more than fifty zeros in it—your statement is perfectly true. However, we 
don’t want to burden the audience with this kind of information. I mention it to you as just 
a private aside. 
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As you are saying the above, spread the deck 
briefly face up in your hands, in illustration 
of your statement; and in doing so, secretly 
note the rearmost card in the deck. For the 
sake of description we will assume this to be 
the Four of Hearts. Turn the deck face down 
and place it momentarily on the table, in 
front of the spectator. Although this method 
of glimpsing is perfectly legitimate and will 
pass unnoticed, you may want to use amore 
subtle technique, such as the top-card riffle 
glimpse (Volume 2, page 355). Using this 
glimpse, you can take the deck back from 
the spectator, glimpse the top card and then 
set the deck in front of him without overtly 
looking at the faces of the cards. 


“Here is the first question: Were you born before January first or after December thirty- 
first?” This is obviously a nonsense question and it is hoped you have chosen to perform this 
piece for an audience that appreciates such absurdity. Depending on the performer's person- 
ality and his perceived sense of humor, it can happen that some spectators don’t catch the 
humor in the question immediately. This, however, doesn’t weaken the situation, as it will be 
very funny for everyone when they finally get the joke. 





It doesn’t matter what your spectator answers, as long as he answers, because you immedi- 
ately retort, “Yes, yes, this is a very clear case of the Four of Diamonds—I thought so from 
the start.” Here you simply name the mate of the card sighted moments ago resting on top 
of the deck. 


Pick up the deck and spread it, with the 
faces toward yourself, until you reach the 
Four of Diamonds, which you proceed to 
place face up and to your left at Position A 
on the table. 





As you go through these actions, be careful to leave the order of the cards unchanged in the 
deck. The Four of Hearts must still be on top. As you spread the deck—or better, as you 
square up the cards after having placed the Four of Diamonds on the table—surreptitiously 
note the identity of the card second from the top, which we will assume to be the Eight of 
Spades. Turn the deck face down once more and deposit it momentarily on the table in front 
of the spectator. Placing the deck near the spectator somehow links it with his reactions and 
provides a little more intrigue, without your having to say a word about it. 


“When you dress in the morning, do you put on your socks and then the shoes or vice 
versa?” As soon as the spectator answers, blurt out your conclusion: “Hight of Clubs—no 
question about it—it’s got to be the Eight of Clubs.” As before, seize the deck, spread the 
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cards with their faces toward you and remove the Eight of Clubs. Place the Eight face up to 
the right of the Four of Diamonds, in Position B on the table. In the process, you have sighted 
the third card from the top, which we will assume to be the Queen of Diamonds. 


Turn again to the assisting spectator and casually ask him, smiling and as if it weren't a ques- 
tion at all, ‘T hope the questions aren't too difficult.” Most of the time the spectator will simply 
answer, “No.” To which you immediately retort with pseudo-seriousness, “Queen of Hearts; 
very Clearly the Queen of Hearts.” Look for the Queen of Hearts in the deck, since this is the 
twin of the card you previously spotted third from the top. Place it face up at Position C; that 
is, to the right of the pair of cards already resting face up on the table. This action will allow 
you to sight the fourth card from the left of the face-up spread, which we will say is the Six of 
Diamonds. Place the balance of the deck back in front of the spectator as you come to your 
last question. 


“And now for the fourth and final question, which will complete a pretty clear picture of 
your personality: Do you eat a banana while you peel it, or do you peel it and then eat it?” 
Of course it doesn’t matter what your spectator answers, because your diagnosis is immedi- 
ate and dead earnest: “Six of Hearts—it couldn't be anything else. A typical case of Six of 
Heartitis.” Look for the Six of Hearts in the deck and place it face up at the right end of the 
line of cards on the table. 


Let’s look at the situation right now. On the table is a row of four face-up cards; from left 
to right: the Four of Diamonds at Position A, the Eight of Clubs at Position B, the Queen 
of Hearts at Position C and the Six of Hearts at Position D. The top four cards of the deck 
should be the four mates in the same order from top down: the Four of Hearts, followed 
by the Eight of Spades, the Queen of Diamonds, and the Six of Diamonds fourth from 
the top. 


“These are now your four personal cards. As you can easily understand, they would 
be totally different cards had we done this experiment with somebody else or had your 
answers been different. We can look at these cards as facts in your life. So please don't 
worry and don’t try to attach any value to them, as they are merely to be seen as sta- 
tistical information. We now come to the psychological test proper, which will show 
uf your personality really matches the data provided by you under strict scientific 
conditions.” If your audience is not highly amused at this point, change the audience or 
your career plans. 


You now ask the spectator to cut the balance of the deck into four approximately equal piles. 
If you place the deck behind Card D and just ask him to make four piles by cutting the deck 
progressively to the left, as is suggested in many textbooks, the last packet with the relevant 
cards on top is often considerably smaller than the other packets. Usually the spectator 
drops too large a portion from the bottom for the first pile, leaving a small packet at the end. 
This renders the execution of the technique about to be described more difficult. To make 
sure that he fulfills his task according to your requirements, start by placing the balance of 
the deck behind the Eight of Clubs, which is the card at Position B. No justification is neces- 
sary—Just do it. Ask him to cut about half of the deck, or maybe a little more, from the top 
and set it at Position C, behind the Queen of Hearts. This leaves a little less than half the cards 
at B and alittle more than half at C. 
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Now ask him to cut about half the packet 
behind C to the spot behind D, and half from 
the packet behind B to A. The packet behind 
the Six of Hearts now has the relevant cards 
on top. 





With your right hand, pick the top card off 
the packet at A and place it face down in 
your left hand, which receives it in dealing 
position. As you take the card, use a covered 
end grip (Volume 1, page 17). This has no 
function yet, but it serves to establish a situ- 
ation of conditioned naturalness (Volume 2, 
page 450), which will cover the execution of 
asleight that will occur in a moment. 





Take the top card from Packet B and Packet C in exactly the same way, placing them one 
after the other onto the card already in your left hand. While doing this, you look at the cards 
and your hands, thus focusing the audience's attention on your actions. As soon as your right 
hand is over the packet at Position D, poised to pick up what seems to be the fourth and last 
card, look up at the subject of your test and remark, “We will now see if you have passed the 
test.” Keep your eyes on the spectator for a second. Then look at the audience, moving your 
gaze from left to right while nodding and smiling. If you have been able to establish a good 
rapport with the audience—and your theme presentation should make this easy—you will 
have enough psychological and physical misdirection to be able to lift at least four cards with 
your right hand from the top of the last packet and then deposit these cards on top of those 
in your left hand. But even if someone looks directly at your hands, he'll be unable to discern 
anything unusual, provided you perform the necessary actions smoothly. The covered end 
grip, the movement and the previous conditioning sufficiently veil the secret action—the 
word and the eye are just insurance. 


To know how long the hand is allowed to rest over the packet to pick up the four or more 
cards, study the time it takes to pick up a single card. You will notice that you are allowed a 
moment for your right thumb to riffle quickly up the inner end of the packet to catch just the 
top card, which you then pick up and carry away. Allow yourself the same action and time 
when you do the multiple pick-up. Trying to do the action too slowly or too rapidly will draw 
unnecessary attention. You will also find it an easy matter to estimate and feel four cards plus 
one or two. After performing this for a while you will amaze yourself by, more often than not, 
picking up exactly four cards. 
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Study the temporal coérdination of look and actions, as well as the rhythm. Done correctly, 
no one will suspect you are doing something different from what you are pretending to do; 
namely, picking up the top card of each packet. 


Take the packet from the left hand into right- 
hand covered end grip as your left thumb 
casually peels off the top three cards, one 
after the other, into your left hand. (The 
illustration shows the hands after the first 
two cards have been peeled off, with the 
right hand held in open end grip to expose 
the action. In performance a covered end 
grip is used. ) 





Immediately place the cards remaining in your right hand, which will be four or more, onto 
the three cards in your left hand, holding a left little-finger break below them. All of this can 
be covered and justified by one sentence, such as “You’ve cut exactly to these four cards.” 


The left hand holds the packet in dealing position as the left thumb pushes the top card to the 
right. It is taken by the right hand and flipped face up like the page of a book onto the packet. 
“Well, the first card—is the Six of Diamonds, and exactly matches your personal card, the 
Six of Hearts.” Point to the Six of Diamonds and then to the Six of Hearts on the table, your 
eyes following your right index finger. 
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When this finger has guided everyone's attention, raise the finger and follow it with your gaze 
until it interrupts a line between the spectators’ eyes and yours. Hold everyone's gaze as your 
right hand falls back to the packet and grasps all the cards above the break in covered end grip. 





Only when the right hand places the Six of Diamonds and the cards secreted beneath it onto 
the pile behind the Six of Hearts, do you start to look down at your left hand, which pushes 
over the top card and in that action spreads the other two cards slightly, exposing the fact 
that you are holding three cards. As you do this, say, “Not bad for a start.” As the right hand 
leaves its packet, the index finger gently kicks the face-up Six of Diamonds, so that it rests 
slightly askew on its pile, unobtrusively proving its singleness. 


The principle of direction of attention employed here has been depicted in the last four illus- 
trations in minute detail. This manner of managing the eye to lead the spectators’ attention 
finds applications in many cases beyond this. Another good example can be found in the 
explanation of “Another Double Turnover” (Volume 2, Check Point 2, page 334). 


At this point, the procedure has been com- 
pleted from a technical point of view. Using 
the same rhythm and handling established 
with the first card, turn the next three cards 
face up, one after the other, and place each 
card on the pile behind its mate. The final 
effect obtained by the revelation of the four 
cards cut to by the spectator speaks for itself. 
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To end, and as a kind of epilogue, shake the spectator’s hand and pass on your good wishes: 
“Congratulations! You have passed the test and may now look toward a bright future.” 


Final Notes 


1. The presentation of this effect requires 


a little acting ability. Not in the sense of 
Robert-Houdin'’s often misinterpreted 
quote that the magician is an actor 
playing the part of a magician, but in 
the sense of playing yourself as you 
would behave in a similar situation. 
With the exception of the third question, 
which the spectator at first won't even 
identify as being one, all questions need 
to be asked tongue in cheek. You will 
notice that the spectator’s answers and 
reactions will be a source of situational 
humor, always different, which will 
again cue you to react as spontaneously 
as you can. The Master, Dai Vernon, 
once said that in magic there should be 
no other kind of humor than that arising 
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from astonishment. To this I would add 
humor derived from a situation neces- 
sary to the proceedings of the effect. 


. There are almost a hundred different 


methods to do the effect called Specta- 
tor Cuts to the Aces, and if you already 
have a technical solution to this prob- 
lem, by all means use it, rather than 
the one explained above. To make this 
description complete I have opted for 
detailing an easy and straightforward 
system built on ideas laid down by Neal 


‘Elias in 1957 and by Edward Marlo 


in 1976." For an alternative method, 
which may be used here, I suggest you 
read “The Poker Player’s Royal Flush” 
in Chapter 61 (page 1298). 
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Strange Harmony 


At the end of his book Kartenkiinste, which describes the card magic of Johann Nepomuk 
Hofzinser, the author Ottokar Fischer lists eighteen effects without giving methods.” These 
are the famous Hofzinser card problems that have fascinated card experts on all continents 
since their appearance in 1910. This article deals with my solution to his Problem 8. Here is 
the text for that problem, as translated into English by S. H. Sharpe: 


Aspectator will be asked to draw a pip card. From the rest of the pack, two more cards 
are drawn. The pips on these two cards will add up to the number on the first card. 


To my knowledge this problem has seldom been tackled by card experts, and when 
attempted, the results do not fulfill the exact conditions outlined in Fischer's description of 
the problem. Some may think this due to the vagueness of Sharpe's translation. The true rea- 
son, however, is not that Sharpe's translation is simply vague, but that it is wrong. 


Here the German text is correctly translated: 


The strange coincidence. Someone cuts off a number of cards from a deck. From the 
balance of the deck two cards are drawn. The sum of these two cards equals the num- 
ber of cards in the packet initially cut off. 


You will agree that this is a different effect, and although not an earth-shaking miracle, an 
interesting problem that can be made into a charming mystery, if properly staged. 

I published an original solution in German in roberto extra-light,"" a book of mine devoted 
solely to “self-working” card effects. Consequently, the following method will adhere to this 
criterion. The knowledgeable reader will immediately recognize different ways of handling 
certain situations, and might wish to use a sleight-ofhand approach to them. I will give my 
technical suggestions in the Final Notes and will offer also a full-fledged variation. 


Preparation 


The top twenty-six cards of the deck are stacked in the following order, from top down: 
X—Ace—Joker—2—Ace—3-2—4-3-5—4—6-5-7-6-8-7-9-8-10-9-—Jack-10-—Queen—Jack— 
King—Queen. The first card, X, can be any card. The suits of the cards do not matter. Jacks 
are counted as eleven, Queens as twelve, Kings as thirteen and the Aces as one. 


oily, 
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The spectator may cut off up to twenty-five cards. The top two cards of the bottom portion 
will always total the number of cards cut off. The Joker has no value, and is used in case the 
spectator should cut off one or two cards: “Oh, the Joker has no value. Let's just take the 
value of this one card.” I mention this just to set your mind at ease as, in reality, this cannot 
happen, thanks to the presentation. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Take the deck out of its case. “There is more to playing cards than meets the eye. The cards 
have a mathematical affinity toward each other; a point which I would like to prove in the 
following little experiment.” During this brief prologue, you give the cards an injog shuffle 
(Volume 1, page 44) to retain the top stock. 


To adhere strictly to the self-imposed condition of making this a “self-working” method, you 
can false shuffle the deck without resorting to sleight-of-hand as follows: Turn the deck face 
up and hold it with the cards facing to the left. Start an overhand shuffle, shuffling off less 
than half the cards, then throw the still unshuffled portion behind the cards already shuffled 
off. In the first part of the shuffle you should look at the cards and may comment your 
actions: “Let me mix the cards before we start this unusual experiment.” Then look up at 
the audience, diverting attention from your hands as the right hand throws its cards behind 
the portion just shuffled off. 


Immediately ribbon spread the deck face up on the table. “This is a deck with fifty-three 
playing cards.” This shows the mixed condition of the cards without drawing particular 
attention to the fact. 


Pick up the spread, square the deck and 
place it face down in front of the spectator. 
You now want the spectator to cut off a 
packet that contains no more than twenty- 
five cards. The most direct way to do this 
might be simply to ask, “Please cut off a 
packet from the deck. Make it less than half, 
since we need the rest of the deck to continue 
this experiment.” To clarify this instruction, 
you can use your thumb and forefinger to 
indicate a thin packet of cards. 





Ask the spectator to place this cut-off portion into the empty card case. For the purpose of 
this explanation, let’s assume that sixteen cards have been cut off, which leaves a Seven and 
a Nine on top of the pile on the table. 


Should the spectator cut off too many cards, which you will immediately see, even if you 
haven't studied Marlo’s Estimation, simply repeat your statement and have him drop a few 
cards from the bottom of the cut-off portion back onto the pile on the table. However, you 
will rarely find this necessary. If you prefer, you can have the spectator cut the deck into three 
roughly equal portions. Then slide the top third toward him, asking him to put it into the card 
case. As he is doing this, assemble the other two packets, putting that with the stacked cards 
on top. 
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Take the balance of the deck, but pretend 
to have some difficulty in picking it up 
from the table. Apparently to facilitate this 
you take the top card—in our example a 
Seven—and use it to scoop up the rest. You 
have in this simple manner transferred the 
top card to the bottom with a natural action. 
The sum of the top card (a Nine) and the 
bottom card (a Seven) equals the number of 
cards in the packet cut off and placed into 
the card case: sixteen. 


You will now force the top and bottom cards. To do this, hold the balance of the deck face 
down in left-hand dealing position. Start dealing single cards face down into a pile as you ask 
a second spectator, “Please say stop at any point while Pm dealing.” Stop the deal at the 
spectator’s command. 





Address a third spectator as you turn the 
cards remaining in your hand face up: “And 
may I ask you, sir, to say stop wherever 
you wish. TU even let you see the faces of 
the cards.” Deal the cards from the face of 
the packet one by one into a face-down pile 
on the table. Stop the deal when the specta- 
tor tells you to. The bottom cards of the two 
packets just dealt are the force cards. 





To give this process of selection a subsequent logic and coherence, continue by turning the 
deck in your hands face down and deal them face up into a new packet, explaining, “We 
don't know how many cards are in each packet. And we don’t know which cards, because 
you have stopped the deal at any point. You could have stopped me on this card, or on 
this one.” Point to the respective cards as you tum them face up in this retrospective dealing 
procedure. “But you have stopped me on this card—and on this card.” As you say this, turn 
the two previously dealt packets face up. The packet on the left shows a Seven on its face, 
the packet on the right a Nine. 


The “explanatory dealing” also creates a positive insertion (Volume 2, page 427), separating 
the formation of the packets from their subsequent application, which has the function of 
altering the truth by rearranging the facts in the spectators memory. Place the still undealt 
cards and the demonstration packet aside, since they will no longer be used. 

‘Tf we add the values of the two cards you have stopped me at, we obtain fifteen.” You will 
immediately be corrected. “Oh, yes, you are right, of course; sixteen. I forgot my calcula- 
tor.” This little gag, which is a favorite strategy of Juan Tamariz, reinforces the assumption 
that you could not previously have known the total of the cards. 
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The first spectator is now asked to take the packet from the card case and count the cards, in 
aloud voice, into a face-down heap on the table—and there really are sixteen cards! 


Epilogue and Prologue 

It is true that this effect is “short and sweet”; but if it is too short it risks being perceived 
as a mere curiosity. As I was contemplating this problem of construction, a magic friend 
from Basle, Max Biihler, alias Cherry Maxim, kindly gave me all of Rolf Andra’s notebooks 
(1907-1996). Rolf Andra was a professional magician of some fame in Germany. And in his 
notes I found the following handling of the present Hofzinser problem, which I've amplified 
with some thoughts of my own. 


When the spectator has cut off a packet, take the balance of the deck beneath the table, 
perhaps after giving the cards a false shuffle and false cut, retaining the top stock. Proclaim 
that, by the extraordinary sensitivity of your fingers, you will try to locate two cards that 
have a specific meaning. Remove the top two cards, one after the other, and place them 
face down on the table, pretending that you have picked them haphazardly from some- 
where among the cards you are holding. Bring the rest of the cards back into view and set 
them aside, face down. 


Turn over the two cards, which might be a Seven and a Nine, as in our previous example. 
Look at the cards and then at the spectators, as if contemplating what these cards could 
mean. Sometimes a spectator will suggest the two numbers could be added to obtain a new 
number. If this happens, excellent—and I needn't tell you how to continue. But what hap- 
pens if no one comes up with a good idea? Well, mention it yourself. 


Have the spectator count the cards he initially cut off into a face-up heap on the table. This 
counting procedure does not change the order of the cards. On the other hand, everyone 
watching will be so focused on the counting process and its expected outcome, the arrange- 
ment will not be noticed. At the end of the count the number of cards will be found to match 
the total of the two cards you have located in the deck through the sensitivity of your fingers. 


As the effect registers, calmly take the face-up Seven, use it to scoop up the face-up Nine, tum 
both cards face down and drop them onto the balance you've set aside. Then take the cards 
the spectator has just counted and drop them face down onto the rest to reset your stock. 


You are now set to go into “Strange Harmony’, interpreting it as a second and final phase. As 
a dramatic justification you could say, “Maybe you think this was made possible because I 
chose the cards. No, no! The cards themselves know. Let me demonstrate with two cards 
you yourself are going to select.” 


Rolf Andra used amore obvious setup, starting with two X cards, followed by two Aces, two 
Twos, two Threes, etc. He otherwise adhered to the condition set forth in Fischer's descrip- 
tion of Hofzinser's eighth problem. As far as I know, the trick just described is original with 
Rolf Andra. 


Sleight-of-hand Variation 
With the addition of two sleights, the following variation is possible. I like it because of its 
straightforward appearance. 
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Start with Rolf Andra’s introductory phase, as described above. Then gather the cards and 
continue as outlined, by having a spectator cut off less than half the deck, hiding it so that you 
cannot guess (laypeople’s language for estimate) the number of cards it contains. 


Pick up the rest of the deck as you explain that two cards will now be chosen at random. 
Start dealing cards into a face-down pile to your left until the spectator calls stop. Comply and 
start a fresh count and pile to the right of the first, asking another spectator to again call stop. 
Do as she tells you, then place the undealt cards aside. 


Pick up the first packet, that on your left, and 
while squaring it (an action perfectly justi- 
fied by the condition of the packet) use the 
side steal transfer to shift the bottom card 
secretly to the top (Volume 3, page 759; also 
Check Point 7, page 761). Look at the specta- 
tor as you do this, emphasizing that he could 
have stopped you at any card. Look back at 
the cards and turn the card now on top face 
up. As you square it on the packet, angle- 
jog the bottom card slightly to the right in 
readiness for the transfer move (Volume 3, 
page 516). Hold the packet in right-hand end 
grip, as shown in an exposed pose here. 


With your left forefinger, tap the top of the tabled pile, while naturally bringing your right 
hand to the right and over it. 
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Look at the spectator, commenting on the freedom of his choice. Grasp the left side of the 
packet between your left thumb, on the back, and first two fingers, on the face, and move it to 
the left. Simultaneously lower your right hand onto the tabled pile, adding the stolen bottom 
card to the top of the pile. 





The right hand picks up this pile in end grip, as the left hand sets its cards, in an in-transit 
action (Volume 2, page 457), onto the table, the main action being to grasp the cards and take 
them in dealing position, so that the right hand is free to turn the top card over. You have just 
used the transfer move in an unsuspicious way. 


From here on proceed as in the description above, adding the values of the two apparently 
freely chosen cards and then counting the cards in the spectator’s packet to arrive at the 
match that resolves this effect. 


Final Notes 


1. I began this description by suggesting 
that you take the deck, already stacked, 
from its case and go directly into the 
presentation of “Strange Harmony”. A 
far better approach, however, would be 


are several suggestions of alternative 
handlings using sleight-of-hand: 

After the spectator has cut off the top 
packet, instead of using the top card of 
the balance of the deck to scoop it up, 


to delay the use of this stack, by first 
performing a few effects that will not 


disturb the order of the top twenty- 
seven cards. Rolf Andra’s introductory 
phase may very well support such a 
purpose. 


. Lalso mentioned at the opening to this 
article that the first solution given was 
conceived entirely on the premise of 
finding a self-working method. Here 
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use any kind of transfer cut to bring the 
top card to the bottom. Now do a quick 
riffle or overhand shuffle to retain the 
top and bottom cards. Or use an over- 
hand shuffle to shift the top card to the 
bottom, which remains consistent with 
the shuffle used at the start: Simply peel 
off the top card in the first shuffle action 
and drop the rest onto it. Immediately 
start a second overhand shuffle, and 
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reverse the positions of the top and 
bottom cards; that is, run the first card 
singly, then shuffle off, dropping the 
last card on top. The order of these 
two cards does not matter. The purist’s 
approach will be to run the first card, lift 
it behind the unshuffled stock, run the 
next card, shuffle off and drop the lifted 
card last. The second card from the top 
has been transferred to the bottom, the 
top card has been retained on top, all in 
the course of a simply shuffle! 

. Regarding the initial setup, it is quite 
easy to remember, once you under 
stand the principle it is based on, 
namely that the value of two cards 
must add up to the number of cards 
above them. To achieve this you could 
use Andras stack, starting with two 
indifferent cards, followed by a pair of 
Aces, a pair of Twos, a pair of Threes, 
and so on. However, the setup I’ve sug- 
gested has the advantage that it will not 
be discerned as the cards are spread 
face up at the beginning, which I think 
is a worthwhile touch. 


. To avoid cluttering the explanation 
with too many details [ve chosen 
merely to hint at my presentation. 
However, for those who have read this 
far, I might as well give you a few of the 
ideas I use to illustrate the premise that 
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the cards have “mathematical affini- 
ties”. To do this, all that is necessary is 
to place two spot cards, say a Five and 
a Nine, on top of the setup. After giving 
the deck a false shuffle at the begin- 
ning, to retain the stock of twenty-nine 
cards, I explain that the cards can be 
used to perform simple mathematical 
operations. “For instance, it can tell 
the square root of any number. Let's 
take the square root of—25.” Hesitate 
here, as if you are picking an example 
on the spur of the moment. Riffle the 
deck, explaining that this is the way 
you tell it to deliver a solution. Then 
turn up the top card. It is a Five. Insert 
it into the deck, below the setup. “Or 
you can do any type of addition.” 
Spread the deck face up in your hands 
and upjog a Four and a Five. “What is 
Jour plus five?” Square the cards again, 
turn the deck face down, riffle it and 
turn up the top card to reveal a Nine— 
which you lose in the deck, once more 
below your setup. You will now have 
the idea, and you can make up a few 
short effects of your own to introduce 
the plot. Using false shuffles to retain 
the top stock before turning up the 
top card helps to mask the method. If 
you use the self-working false shuffle 
suggested above, this method remains 
essentially “automatic”. 
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Affinity in Numbers 


The following effect is based on an idea described in John Scarne’s wonderful book Scarne 
on Card Tricks.’® Its underlying principle is mathematical, so I present this item not only for 
those readers searching for a simple trick, but also as an example of how such an effect can 
be presented in a way that obscures its mathematical basis to the point that such a solution 
is eliminated from the audience's thoughts. 


Effect 

The performer and the spectator each place one card face down on the table, forming a 
collective prediction. The spectator is then asked to think of a card and go through a few 
mental calculations, the result of which is confirmed by the two prediction cards, which 
conclusively proves that the magician knew which card the spectator thought of. 


Construction, Management and Script 

“Numbers determine more of our lives than we might realize. Our age is given in a 
number, as well as our weight and our height. Our social security number identifies us 
worldwide, our house number tells where we live and our income is an indication of our 
professional success. By numbers alone, more can be known about us than we would 
probably like. In the following experiment I would like to show you how it is even possible 
to read thoughts with the help of numbers.” 


As you make this introduction, take out any Two from the deck—let'’s say the Two of 
Spades—and place it face down on the table in front of a spectator. Doing this while you are 
speaking saves time and avoids drawing undue attention to the card. 


Without interruption continue: “And this is why I will ask you to think of any number from 
one to ten, any number at all.” Using the conjunction “and” is an elegantly simple method 
of linking one statement linguistically to another, even when the statements may not be a 
strictly logical fit. In this case it allows you to lead smoothly from mind reading to thinking of 
anumber and later to the tabled card. 


The spectator can actually think of one or ten; however, the wording will almost always influ- 
ence her to think of a number from two to nine, because one and ten have been mentioned. 


When she confirms that she has anumber in mind, ask her to remove from the deck any card 
with a value equal to her number. To avoid any kind of misunderstanding, help her by giv- 
ing an example: “So if you thought of the number five, you can take out the Five of Hearts, 
Spades, Diamonds or Clubs—whatever card corresponds to your thought-of number.” 


As soon as she is holding the card, point to the one you previously placed face down on the 
table and slide it in front of her, explaining, “This is half of a prediction about a card. You 
wil make the other half.” 
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Slide her card next to your prediction card, 
so that the two now rest face down on the 
table, side by side, and in front of the spec- 
tator. You needn't worry about which card 
lies where—an annoying matter, especially 
if you haven't performed this trick for a few 
days—since you are going to take care of 
this aspect later in the presentation. As an 
example, let's assume the spectator is think- 
ing of seven and that she has placed the 
Seven of Clubs on the table next to your Two 
of Spades. 





“You must admit,” you continue, “that this card on the table has been determined entirely 
by the thought you have in your mind. And your mind is a place I can't possibly enter. 
However, there is a way. And it is The Way of the Numbers. Although your card has been 
determined by your free thoughts, it is linked to its value, which is a number, correct?” 
The spectator must agree with your last statement, and with this she finds herself implicitly 
agreeing with the previous statements linked to it. You will now ask the spectator to perform 
a few calculations. The numbers in brackets in the text below indicate the numbers the 
spectator will be thinking if she mentally chose seven. 


Continue: “Please think of this number [7] and double it to make everything twice as 
interesting. You now have a new number [14]. Please add two, one for you and one for me 
[16]. Have you done that? Good. Then please multiply your number by ten; that is, simply 
add a zero to it [160], because we have ten fingers and this is all about sleight-of-mind. 

Divide the number you now have by two, because our prediction consists, remember, of 
two cards [80]. Have you got your new number now? Good. This is the last step: Deduct 
eight from it; for eight is the sign of eternity [72].” This last number, in our case eight, is 
the complement of your number to ten. Since your card is a Two, the complement to ten is 
eight. I always put a Two on the table, so my number is always eight and is easy to remember. 
Should you, however, decide to repeat this curious experiment for the same spectators, you 
will want to change the number, and now you know the rule governing it. 


Immediately after he has made his last calculation, leading him to the result of 72, explain, 
“You now have a number I couldn't possibly have known before, since the value of your 
Sreely thought-of card was the basis of this calculation and the result will always be 
different, depending on the card in your mind. And your card was freely thought of, 
correct?” Your spectator can only agree with every statement you have just made, because 
everything is true. (Well, actually it is half true, because you omitted some vital information, 
but that’s the way of the magician—and the politician....) 
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“Nonetheless, I can prove I knew well before, 
what card you would merely think of: What 
is thefinalnumber you now haveinmind?” 
The spectator answers that it is 72. Look at 
the two prediction cards on the table and 
slowly turn them face up toward yourself. 
You will then see, before the audience does, 
which is the Two and which is the Seven. As 
you place the cards face up in front of the 
spectator, arrange them to form the number 
72 from the spectator’s point of view. 





When you perform this the first time, you will be quite amazed at the result. I vividly 
remember when my friend Richard Vollmer performed this trick for me in its original form. I 
was surprised far more than you would imagine, given such a simple method. My experience 
has been that, with the verbal staging I've devised, the impact is well above expectation, and 
more than one spectator has left believing I really divined his thought-of card. 


Final Notes 
1. I would like to comment on the intro- 2. I find this simple trick quite remarkable 


ductory script here, as it illustrates a 
principle that can be applied to many 
effects. The function of the prologue is, 
as always, to create interest in what is 
about to happen. However, it is also an 
example of how it is possible to place 
something rather trivial, such as a math- 
ematical procedure, into anew context. 
Suddenly the relatively weak method of 
using an open calculation is expanded in 
its meaning and becomes a “technology 
to read minds”. (Well, I'm exaggerating 
a bit to make the point.) Also, many 
spectators will remember later that you 
divined their card, whereas all you did, 
in reality, was discover a number. 
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in that it shows how the perception 
formed and the impact produced at the 
end of the performance are responsible 
for the final impression created in the 
spectators mind. It will be these last 
thoughts that change and adjust the 
facts perceived in the past, and that 
are responsible also for how the infor 
mation is retrieved and reconstructed 
in the memory. Such reconstruction 
always takes place at least twice; first, 
as soon as the climax of the effect is 
reached, because there the final situa- 
tion is compared to the initial one, and 
no causal relationship is discerned 
(see “The Magic Pyramid” in Volume 4, 
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page 1062). Therefore, astonishment 
is produced. The second reconstruc- 
tion occurs when the spectator thinks 
back or tells someone else about the 


magic he has witnessed. It is the per- 
former's responsibility to structure his 
performance in a way that makes the 
effect intellectually and emotionally as 


3. 


memorable as possible, while protect- 


ing the secret. 


The strategies of deception used by 
magicians and politicians, as men- 
tioned above, are interesting; but we 
should leave it at that, since I think we 
ought to be loyal among our fellow illu- 


sionists.... 
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The Happy Birthday Card Trick 


This is a minor effect. There are, however, three reasons for my decision to include it in 
this book. First, it uses an interesting mathematical principle to control a card to a specific 
position, a principle that can be adapted to bring the card to any desired spot in the deck. So, 
on top of a pretty effect you get a useful tool. 


Second, it is an effect to be done on the occasion of a spectator’s birthday, and it is hard to get 
more personal than this, a fact that everyone who performs for the public will appreciate. 


Third, it has sentimental value for me, since it was inspired by a simple trick I read in one of 
my very first magic books. This inspiration goes back about twenty-five years, proving how 
unpredictable are the rules that govern storage and retrieval of information in the long-term 
memory. Actually it was the first English-language book I acquired. I was fourteen.” At that 
time I had had less than a year of English at school and wrote a German translation next to 
nearly every word longer than five letters. This should tell you how much I was obsessed 
with card magic, because no teacher in the world could have made me do that. Such was 
my knowledge of English then—and now I’m writing an entire book in that language (with a 
little help from Stephen Minch, I might add)! 


Effect 

Acardis freely selected by a spectator who is celebrating his birthday. Everyone sings “Happy 
Birthday” as the cards from the deck are dealt in rhythm to the song—and the spectator's 
selection turns up on the last note! 


Construction, Management and Script 

Anytime you discover someone in your audience who is celebrating his or her birthday, you 
can go into the performance of the present effect without the least preparation. Let's assume 
it is Winfred's birthday. Explain to him that you would like to perform an exceptional feat of 
card magic that you have created especially to celebrate the day of his birth. Hand him the 
deck and ask him to shuffle the cards thoroughly. Then take back the deck and remark that 
the cards are now in a unique order, due to his particular method of shuffling—as unique as 
the person you are performing this for. 


Spread the cards in your hands and have 
Winfred select one. After he has looked at it 
and shown it around to his friends, take the 
card back into the pack by again spreading 
the cards in your hands until you have 
pushed off exactly ten. Open the spread at 
the outer end only and have Winfred replace 
his card into the gap, thus bringing it to the 
eleventh position from the top. You have 
probably recognized this procedure. It is the 
crocodile technique (Volume 3, page 531). 
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You can obviously use any other method 
of control that achieves the desired result, 
but the suggested procedure makes the 
selection and replacement process coherent 
insofar as the card is selected from a spread 
in the hands and is replaced in the same 
context. To arrive safely and efficiently at ten 
cards during the hand spread, I prefer first 
to spread off the cards in pairs. This reduces 
the counting to five units of two. (The 
illustration shows the action of the double 
push-off; Volume 1, page 211.) 





Ask the group if anyone else has a birthday on the same day, only to find out that no one does, 
proving to Winfred how unique his birthday is. During this by-play, perform a slough-off faro 
shuffle (Volume 3, page 686) as follows: While holding the deck in left-hand dealing position, 
with your right hand cut off a little more than twelve cards; that is, about a quarter of the 
pack. Weave these cards as a unit into the left hand's larger portion. You will be surprised at 
how effortlessly the cards interweave. 


Push the packets together for at least three- 
quarters of an inch and press down firmly 
with your right index finger on the right 
hand's packet. Move your right hand inward, 
pulling the captured left-hand cards from the 
rest of the left hand's packet. 





Place the interwoven packets on top of the remaining left-hand cards and square the deck, 
perhaps using the waterfall flourish (Volume 1, page 111). This has brought the spectator’s 
selection from the eleventh position from the top (x) to the twenty-first position (2x — 1, 
because you just performed a partial in-faro). What a fine thing, since you will need precisely 
this positioning in the upcoming effect. 

Explain that you want to sing a little song for Winfred, in honor of his birthday. Hold the deck 
face down in left-hand dealing position and hit the beats of “Happy Birthday” as you deal the 
cards singly from the top into a face-down pile on the table: 


“Happy-birth-day-to-you-happy-birth-day-to-you-happy-birth-day-dear-win-fred-happy- 
birth-day-to-you.” 


As you sing the song to Winfred, if you think it suits the situation, you may ask the others in 
the group to join in. The song ends on the twenty-first beat, as you hold the twenty-first card 
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face down in your right hand and ask, “What was your card, please?” As soon as he answers, 
turn the chosen card up as the magical surprise and hand it to Winfred. “Here is the Four of 
Spades—happy birthday, Winfred!” 

It goes almost without saying that you will write a little dedication on the face of the card, 
then date and sign it, before presenting it to the celebrant; maybe in an elegant envelope 
containing your business card. Better still, just date and sign the card, and slip it into an enve- 
lope that contains a birthday card with a few well-chosen words directed to the person. Or if 
someone has brought a Polaroid camera (maybe you?), have them take a photograph of you 
and Winfred, with him holding his birthday card. This is so memorable, it’s almost tasteless. 


Final Notes 
1. You could introduce this effect with an If this gimmicked card is on the bot- 


old but quite suitable gag. Say to the 
spectators, “By the way, do you know 
why these are called playing cards?” 
Whatever the answer, start to play a 
little tune by blowing on the side of the 
deck, producing a harmonica melody. 
Tve seen this done with a gimmicked 
deck, glued together and hollowed out 
on one side to receive a miniature har- 
monica. A more practical method is to 
just have one card, such as aJoker, with 


tom of the deck, it is easy to play; and 
afterward the Joker can be placed in 
your pocket. 


. If you find that the name of the birthday 


celebrant has more or fewer syllables 
than the two for which the cards are set, 
you can easily use a double cut to add 
one card to the top or remove one (Vol- 
ume 1, pages 98 and 94 respectively). 
Otherwise “stretch” (dear To-om) or 


the mini-harmonica stuck to its face 
near one edge. 


“compress” (dear Consu-ela) the name, 
as is often done in the real world. 
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CHAPTER 57 





QUICK EFFECTS 


Without haste, but without pause. 
J. W. von Goethe 





The Quick-change Artists 


The following short routine may stand alone or be used as a lead-in to a more elaborate four- 
Ace sequence. I conceived this effect as an introduction to a great card classic, Dai Vernon's 
“Travelers” ” which together with a few other items formed my winning card act at the FISM 
World Congress in 1988. The techniques and theme used produce a very visual effect that 
appeals to both the eye and the mind. As the effects take place on a vertical plane, this routine 
is also suitable for formal close-up performances in front of larger audiences. 


Effect 
Four quick-change artists, represented by the four Queens, slowly and visibly change into 
what they really are, the four Aces! 


Preparation 


A setup of only four cards is needed. I use this routine as the second segment of an opening 
sequence, so the deck is already set when I take it from its case. From the top down the setup 
reads: Ace of Spades—red Ace—face-up red Ace—balance of deck—Ace of Clubs. 


This arrangement can be easily achieved right in front of the spectators. An efficient way 
to reach this position in an impromptu setting would be to bring the Aces to the top—per- 
haps with a spread cull (Volume 1, page 185)—in order from the top of the deck down: 
Clubs—Spades-red-red. This can be done during the performance of a previous effect or in 
amoment of relaxation. 


Obtain a break below the four top cards and, using the K. M. move (Volume 3, page 518), 
secretly turn the lowermost red Ace of the packet face up on the deck and immediately 
replace the other three Aces face down on top. Cut the top Ace to the bottom using the bluff 
cut (Volume 3, page 514) or a double or triple cut (Volume 1, page 95). 


Construction, Management and Script 

Either use the four Queens in the previous effect or take them from the deck. They should 
rest face up on the table in a row from left to right. The deck, with the Aces in place as just 
described, is held in left-hand dealing position. 

Introduce the theme along these lines: “You probably think these cards resting here are 
Queens. Actually they are not Queens, but quick-change artists. They seem to be Queens, 
but—for instance, this card...” With your right hand, pick up the Queen of Spades. As this 
hand moves forward, the left little finger obtains a break below the top card of the deck, the 
Ace of Spades. Turn the face-up Queen of Spades face down as follows: 
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Place the four fingers of the right hand onto the face of the card as the thumb lifts up the left 
side. Now simply continue the natural movement of turning the card face down sidewise. 
Snap the back of the card against your left thumb as you continue: “..does look like the 
Queen of Spades on the back, and it looks like the Queen of Spades on the face.” Flip the 
Queen of Spades face up onto the deck. The left little finger now holds a break below two 
back-to-back cards (the Queen and Ace of Spaces) in readiness for the flip-flop change 
(Volume 3, page 747). 


Grasp the double card, the right thumb 
above and the first two fingers below. 
Immediately draw the double to the right as 
you say, “It takes the Queen exactly—three 
seconds...” 


Simultaneously turn the left hand palm 
down and catch the right hand’s double card 
square beneath the deck while releasing 
the right hand's grip on it. This is the same 
movement you would make when looking 
at your wrist watch, and that is exactly 
what you do. With your right index finger, 
point to your watch, providing the outward 
motivation for the right hand to release its 
card. You have been looking at your hands 
while doing this. 


Nowraise your eyes, following the right hand 
as it stretches out three fingers, and look 
at the audience through the three spread 
fingers, saying, “..to turn into what it really 
is—the Ace of Spades!” As you make this 
surprising claim, turn your left hand back 
up to normal dealing position, exposing the 
Ace of Spades—but you are still looking 
into the audience. It is only after finishing the 
sentence that you look down at the changed 
card, drawing everyone's attention to the 
magical change that has occurred. 
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The most important factor in the execution of this change is the gaze. If correctly managed, 
the transformation is quite surprising. 


With your right hand, deal the Ace of Spades 

onto the table. After the strong moment 

created by the effect, a few seconds of > 
relaxation occur. Use this time to side slip 
the bottom Ace of Clubs quietly to the top 
of the deck (Volume 3, page 739). However, Pai d5 
rather than taking the Ace into classic palm 

for the transfer, I grip it between the base of | — 

the right little finger at the outer right corner 

and the thumb at the inner left corner. The Nia pi 

illustration shows a dead man’s view. 


The Ace is then brought to the top in a casual 
squaring action. If anyone is watching you at 
this moment, it appears as if you are casually 
squaring the ends of the deck. 





With your right hand, pick up the Queen of Clubs and hold it at its inner right corner, thumb 
on the back, second and third fingers on the face, face toward the audience. As you say, “The 
Queen of Clubs is even faster. It changes in mid-air!” execute the fadeaway card change 
(Volume 3, page 748). 


After effecting the transformation of the Queen of Clubs to the Ace, you display the Ace and 
then deposit it face up on the table. 


In the interval of relaxation that naturally follows this change, casually transfer the top two 
cards of the deck to the bottom, using a bluff cut or a double undercut. This leaves the two 
red Aces face to face on top of the deck, ready to be used for the paintbrush color change.”! 


With the right hand, pick up the remaining two red Queens and hold them face up. Using this 
action as misdirection, obtain a left little-finger break below the two face-to-face cards on top 
of the deck. Because of the natural bow in the cards this is easily done by pressing your left 
thumb lightly on the outer left edge of the deck. 
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You are now going to load these two cards 
below the red Queens. “The red Queens— 
that is, the Queen of Hearts and the Queen 
of Diamonds...” As you say this, the right 
hand thumbs the upper Queen—assume it 
to be the Queen of Hearts—onto the deck, 
so that the right hand can tap the Queen 
of Hearts with the remaining Queen of 
Diamonds in a pointing gesture. 


Immediately place the Queen of Diamonds 
onto the Queen of Hearts, jogged slightly 
to the right, so that the right forefinger can 
point to the Queen of Diamonds. 


It is vital to observe the timing and the importance given to these actions. Do not put the 
Queens square on the deck, as this always gives the impression that they are being placed 
there for a purpose. It is like saying, “Ready-set-go!” Each placement of the Queen on the 
deck happens as an in-transit action (Volume 2, page 457) and has been given an apparent 
reason by simply pointing at them, using the correct timing. 
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Look up at the audience as you bring 
your right hand over the deck in end grip 
position... 
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...and pick up all four cards above the break, 
squaring them against the left thumb in a 
smooth and natural action. 





Show the packet, which supposedly consists just of the two red Queens, casually on both 
sides. With your left thumb, draw the upper Queen (the Queen of Diamonds) squarely onto 
the deck. Then slide the right thumb along the face of the triple card, changing your grasp 
from end grip to a pinch grip. 
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Immediately start to brush the face of the 
Queen of Diamonds with the outer end 
of the right hand's triple card. Make the 
strokes diagonally, from outer right to inner 
left, rather than square over the deck. Your 
narrative continues: “..They need special 
treatment. They like to be caressed.” 


After a couple of these brushing actions 
you perform the color change: As the right 
hand brings its triple card momentarily 
over the deck, the right thumb pushes 
off the lower two cards and leaves them 
square on the deck. It is only now that the 
Queen of Diamonds, which was resting in 
an unsquared condition on top of the deck, 
is squared together with the cards received 
from the right hand. Study these actions very 
carefully. It is difficult to explain, but this 
handling adds tremendously to the visual 
impact of the change. 





The right hand immediately turns its card face toward the audience, revealing a red Ace, 
as the left thumb pushes the top card of the deck (the other red Ace) into a position that 
should resemble as closely as possible that the Queen of Diamonds occupied just before 
the transformation. Hold this position for at least three seconds, to give the audience time to 
notice and appreciate the change. Then deal both cards face up onto the table. 


The reason you make several brushing actions is to focus all attention on the cards when the 
transformation occurs. If the change were done on the first brush, the audience's attention 
would be less focused on the cards, and consequently the effect would be diminished. 


All that remains is to clean up the deck. You can use the K. M. move for this, or cut the top two 
cards to the bottom, then right the reversed one with a Christ twist (Volume 4, page 988) or 
some other technique that achieves the same purpose. The best thing, of course, is to make 
clever use of the faced card in a subsequent effect. Choose an approach that best suits the 
circumstances. 
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Final Notes 
1. To produce the Aces at the beginning 2. The order of the Queens in the setup 


of this routine, I suggest you use an 
opener in which the order of the 
deck, or at least the order of the top 


stock, is not disturbed. In this way the 
implimentation of the setup is delayed 
and therefore more deceptive. For this 
purpose I favor “Thompson's Aces” 
(page 1183). 
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does not matter on a technical level. It 
is used purely for visual and dramatic 
reasons. It is good to have the Ace of 
Spades appear first, because it has the 
greatest visual impact. At the end it is 
good to have two Queens of the same 
color, as this focuses the visual impact 
rather than blurring it. 
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Countdown Stop 


This is just one of those wonderful items buried in the incredible and bewildering notebooks 
of Dr. Jacob Daley.” It is attributed to the great master, Dai Vernon; and, as is typical of the 
Professor's work, it is an exquisite card illusion. The effect is direct and simple to under- 
stand, and the minimal setup affords maximum possibilities. Even insiders would think this 
requires much more preparation than it does. The method is elegant. 


Here is the text of the original note: 


Vernon's Automatic Mento Stop Trick: Set up: 9-7-5-3 with indifferent card between 
and three indifferent cards on top and chosen card twelfth from top.” 


Although the working will be clear to any intelligent reader (just kidding), some interpre- 
tations on the management and handling, as well as the use of appropriate techniques for 
preparing for specific situations, are in order. 


What follows is my rendition of this marvelous idea of the Professor's. I have been performing 
it regularly over the years, and it amazes the public and insiders alike. 


Effect 

A spectator freely selects and notes a card, which is then shuffled back into the deck. He 
takes the deck and deals cards, stopping whenever he wishes. The card arrived at by mere 
coincidence leads directly to the previously chosen card! 


Preparation 


A minimal setup of easily remembered cards is necessary. Bring a Nine to the top, followed 
by a Seven, a Five and a Three—suits are unimportant. This setup can be achieved during 
a previous effect, or it can be done on the spur of the moment, by spreading through the 
deck once and culling the necessary cards to the top by means of the spread cull (Volume 2, 
page 187). In this case you would start by culling the Three, then the Five, Seven and Nine, so 
that after squaring the deck the Nine becomes its top card, followed by the other three cards 
of the setup in descending order. The spreading of the deck can be done during the period of 
relaxation following the impact of the previous effect, or while you look for the Jokers and 
remove them. Alternatively, start with this small setup on top, do a few effects that won't 
disturb the order of these four cards (there are so many) and then go into the performance 
of the present effect. 


Construction, Management and Script 

Spread the deck face down in your hands and ask a spectator to select any card he likes. 
He may really take any one except the top four. Lets assume he takes the Eight of Spades. 
As soon as he has taken the card, ask him to show it to the others in the group. While he 
complies, you cut off a top packet of less then half the deck and perform a slough-off faro 
shuffle (Volume 3, page 686). This is very easy since you needn't worry about controlling 
in- or out-weaves, nor about the shuffle being perfect past the first four interwoven pairs. 
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When you extract the interwoven packets 
and place them on top of the remaining 
cards in the left hand, do not push the 
telescoped cards together. Say, ‘T would like 
you to notice that the cards are thoroughly 
shuffled.” As you say this, direct the sides of 


the interlaced cards toward your audience p AN 

and perform the waterfall-shuffle flourish to YS N 
à yj XT > 

square the cards (Volume 1, page 111). This SEY 


full display of the waterfall flourish permits Vf 
the spectators to see clearly that the shuffle 
is honest, and is preferable to simply pushing 
the cards together. 


Continue immediately with an overhand shuffle as follows: Undercut about three-quarters of 
the deck, run three cards, injog the next and shuffle off. Form a break below the injog, shuffle 
to the break and throw the rest on top (Volume 1, pages 42 and 44). During this you point out, 
“And you could have taken any card from this shuffled deck.” 


The slough-off faro has placed an indifferent card between the Nine, Seven, Five and 
Three, and the subsequent injog shuffle has added three more indifferent cards on top. The 
illustration shows the arrangement of the top ten cards at this moment. 








You will now have the spectator’s card returned exactly thirteenth from the top of the deck. 
To do this, start spreading the cards in your hands and ask the spectator to replace his card. 
As you spread the cards and approach the spectator to make the replacement easier for 
him, it is a simple matter to eye-count twelve cards, pushing them off in six pairs (Volume 1, 
page 211). With a little practice this can be done without even having to look at the cards, 
although keeping your eyes off the deck isn’t necessary. You have timed the spreading action 
so that, as soon as you reach the twelfth card the spectator is ready to replace his selection. 
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You facilitate this through the crocodile technique (Volume 3, page 531). Close the spread 
very cleanly, then dribble the cards into your open left hand, communicating without words 
that the spectator's card has been clearly and hopelessly lost in the jaws of the deck. Give the 
deck a false shuffle that retains the top stock and set it face down in front of the spectator. 


“I admit I have no idea what your card is, let alone where it is in the pack. Therefore I 
suggest you find your own card. Well, it’s true that you have no idea where it is either, 
but at least you know what it is. Usually this and a little intuition is enough.” Have the 
spectator take the deck and hold it as if he were going to deal cards for a game. 


“Now please deal the cards face wp—onto the table—in a face-up pile.” This sentence 
contains a set of three instructions, which are simple to understand by any intelligent 
person, but since you make them sound important (notice the pauses marked by dashes) 
the spectator will feel some pressure not to make a mistake. As soon as he starts dealing, 
tell him, “And deal the cards with dignity, please; deal them with dignity.” Most certainly 
your spectator is not used to associating dignity with card dealing, so he will have to think 
about what this means, which will put a little more pressure on him and assures that he 
deals slowly. 


When he has dealt the first two cards, you give him still further instructions: “And stop 
the deal at any point. Never mind the cards themselves, just stop at any point.” This 
emphasis on the point, rather than the card is important. Should he stop on a face-up 
indifferent card, he will be required to take the next card. This looks suspicious, because a 
layperson usually expects you to take the last card he deals. You will see a little further on 
how this is managed verbally. 


Look at the spectator, showing a certain expectation in your expression, and lean forward on 
the table. All of this puts still further pressure on the spectator. It has been my experience that 
he, in the majority of cases, will stop before he reaches the twelfth card. There are, then, two 
possibilities. Either he deals one of your four set cards face up when he stops, or he deals an 
indifferent card face up and stops. Let’s look at these two cases. 


If he stops at a set card, let's say on the Five, you immediately name the card: “And it is the 
Five of Clubs!” Look at the spectator and give him a broad smile. In most cases he will look 
back at you, somewhat astonished, and say, “That’s not my card.” Whereupon you retort: “Of 
course it’s not your card. I just said, ‘Tt is the Five of Clubs.’” This always causes a smile or 
a laugh. It is used here not just to amuse the audience, but to shroud a possible discrepancy, 
as you may have to use the card stopped at as a “counter card”. This little joke provides 
continuity between the act of stopping with the subsequent counting of the cards. Continue: 
“The luck of the shuffle has placed this Five at exactly the spot you stopped—because it 
wants to tell us something.” Pause and look at the spectator. More often than not he or 
someone else will say, “We have to count five cards.” If this happens, you are in business. If 
no one says it, say it yourself, speaking to a particular spectator and nodding your head as if 
you agreed with what the spectator just said, but somehow no one else could hear. “We have 
to count five cards. You are absolutely right.” Then have the spectator count to the fifth 
card, dealing the cards face up. Stop him before he deals the fifth card, have him name his 
previously chosen card and then have him show the card to everyone—it will be his. 
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In those instances where the spectator stops dealing on an indifferent card, ignore the last 
face-up card dealt and resume your instructions, as if they were immutable: “You stopped 
exactly at this point. Lets see what the card is.” Expressed in this fashion, there will be no 
ambiguities in the spectator’s mind. Again, have him turn over the top card of the balance still 
in his hands, use the gag mentioned above and have him count down to reveal his card. 


There are three special cases still to discuss: 


First—the spectator deals past the setup and stops just before his card. This has happened 
several times to me, and the more you perform this effect, the more often it will occur, thanks 
to statistics. The result is perfect and the effect inexplicable, even to experts. 


Second—the spectator stops when he has dealt the eleventh card face up. Now his selection 
is second from the top. In this case take the balance of the deck from him, execute a double 
lift or turnover and display the selection (Volume 1, page 129, Volume 2, page 331, Volume 4, 
page 1009). Then, in the moment of relaxation following the disclosure, use the K. M. move 
(Volume 3, page 518) to get rid of the indifferent card, and throw the selection face up onto 
the table. Strangely enough, this situation has never happened to me, which proves that 
statistics are fallible. To prevent this you could place the selection at the twelfth position 
from the top, as suggested in Daley's notebooks. In that case you need to use the set card in 
the count: If the spectator stops the deal at five, you must turn the Five face up on the deck 
and include it in the count. Personally, I find this awkward and not so easily justified. 


Third—the spectator deals past his card. Although there are several outs (which I'll leave to 
your imagination), here is an acceptable course that brings the situation to a quick finish. As 
soon as he deals past his selection, you will see what his card is. Remember it. Let him deal 
one or two cards more, then stop him. ‘T think the next card about to be turned over will be 
yours. No, wait—continue.” Let him deal a few more cards and repeat the above statement. 
Eventually he will stop at some point. Look at him and explain, “Very good, the next card 
we are going to turn over will be yours.” Spread the face-up dealt cards a little, exposing 
the previously remembered selection, show it and turn it face down! This is the old “Circus 
Card Trick”. For a lay audience, in an informal session, this is still pretty good. However, it 
is best to proceed with a major miracle, letting them accept this as a gag effect, if they don’t 
entirely forget it. I've not found myself in this situation often, but it has happened a few times, 
restoring my belief in statistics. 


Final Note 


You might be anxious about the spectator 
dealing the cards face up and discovering 
the setup. After many years of experience 
with this effect I can reassure you that 


this has never happened to me. However, 
having the spectator deal the cards face 
down rather than face up puts less heat on 
turing over of the appropriate card, and 
doesn’t even raise the issue of ambiguity. 


If you choose this approach, it’s an easy 
matter to count the first three indifferent 
cards and then follow every second card 
visually. When the spectator stops, just 
ask him to turn up either the top card of 
the dealt packet or the top card of those 
remaining in his hand. Choosing this 
approach will, however, negate the use of 
the “Circus Card Trick” as an out. 
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Pasteboard Blendo 


The classic “Blendo” effect entails the magical blending of differently colored silk scarves 
into one large multicolored foulard. The first time I came across this idea applied to playing 
cards was in an effect by Paul Harris.” Here you will find my treatment for what is a quick 
and visual effect with much audience appeal. 


Effect 
Two indifferent cards help to determine, through a “mathematical” procedure, the value and 
color of a chosen card. These two cards then merge to form the previously selected card! 


Preparation 


Avery small setup is required, which could be done under the spectators’ noses or during the 
performance of a preceding trick. From top to face the setup reads: Ten of Hearts—Four of 
Hearts—balance of deck-Six of Hearts. The positions of the Four and the Six are interchange- 
able, but I prefer to have the Six on the face, as it is less easily remembered when the deck is 
spread face up on the table. 


An efficient way of achieving this simple setup in a few seconds is to run through the cards, 
with their faces toward you, and cut the Four of Hearts to the top. Run through the deck a 
second time and use a combination of the above-the-spread cull (Volume 4, page 901) and 
spread cull (Volume 1, page 187) to bring the Six of Hearts to the bottom and the Ten of 
Hearts to the top. As usual, you may also arrange the cards before the performance and use 
this effect as an opener (and a good opener it is), or establish this little arrangement in an 
offbeat moment, delay the setup with the performance of an effect that doesn’t change the 
arrangement of the cards, and then go into the trick from there. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Ribbon spread the deck face up on the table to show fifty-two different cards. Gather the 
spread and take the deck face down into left-hand dealing position. As you make some 
introductory remarks, false shuffle the deck, retaining top and bottom stocks (Volume 2, 
page 254). When you've finished the shuffles, perform a slip cut to place the Ten of Hearts 
about one third down from the top of the deck (Volume 1, page 61). Throw the remaining 
third of the deck on top of the balance, but keep a break. Form a step at the break and set the 
deck onto the table as you make some further comment about the piece to follow. 


Pick up the deck, reéstablish the break at the step and then use the riffle force to force the 
Ten of Hearts on an unsuspecting spectator (Volume 1, page 224). 


Subsequently control the selected card to second from the top using the bluff pass (Volume 3, 
page 555). I urge you to re-read the descriptions of these sleights, as there are numerous 
details that make the force and control completely elusive. 


From top to face, the deck is now as follows: Four of Hearts—Ten of Hearts—balance of the 
deck-Six of Hearts. 
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Explain: ‘T could now resort to difficult 
sleight-of-hand to find your card. But I 
won't. Instead TU use just three fingers, like 
this, to do it.” You are now going to produce a 
two cards magically, by means of a variation ese 

of the two-card catch (Volume 4, page 955). SY! a EE 
Take the deck into the right hand, thumb on 
top and the first two fingers on the face. 





Toss the deck to the left hand, which catches it in dealing position, while your right hand 
retains the top card and bottom card by friction. Look at the two face-down cards, then look 
at the spectator. “Oh, I see; you took two cards!” This will raise a chuckle and the spectator 
will deny it. 


ER 
TRR 
S weet 
T= 





Turn the two cards face up by holding them 
between thumb and index finger while your 
middle finger moves onto their backs and 
presses down, rotating the cards end over 
end and face up between the index and mid- 
dle fingers. The index finger acts as a pivot 
post. When the cards arrive face up, move 
the thumb onto their faces and grip them 
between it and the middle finger. You have 
just revealed the Six and Four of Hearts. At 
this precise moment, when all attention is on 
the turning of the cards, obtain a left little-fin- 
ger break below the top card of the deck, the 
Ten of Hearts. 





‘Well, although these are not your card, they will lead me to it. They are both heart cards, 
so your card must be a heart, right?” The spectator confirms this. 
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‘TU now admit to you that this is a math- 
ematical trick. If I add the Six to the Four 
I get ten. So your card was a heart and a 
ten—the Ten of Hearts!” When you say, “If 
I add the Six...” your right hand places the 
face-up Six of Hearts outjogged and to the 
right on the deck, so that you can point to 
its face with the Four of Hearts remaining in 
your right hand. 


As you continue “..to the Four...” place 
the Four of Hearts onto the Six of Hearts, 
so that you can use your right index finger 
to point to the face of the Four of Hearts. 
Notice how the placement of the Four and 
the Six on top of the deck are presented as 
in-transit actions, making everything seem 
logical and natural. 


As soon as you have announced the identity of the spectator’s card, the audience will tend to 
react with either comment or applause. At this precise moment, when the curve of attention 
is at its lowest, square the two face-up cards onto the deck, secretly adding the facedown 
Ten of Hearts below them. Immediately move the squared three-card packet to the right and 
leave it sidejogged on the deck for about three-quarters of an inch, as you wait for the reac- 


tion to subside. 


“But watch, it gets even better! These two cards—merge—into the Ten of Hearts!” Here you 
perform the flip-flop change (Volume 3, page 747; or page 1164 in this volume), apparently 
melting the Four and Six of Hearts into the selected Ten of Hearts. Throw the Ten noncha- 
lantly to the table or hand it to the spectator who selected it. 


Final Notes 


1. If you begin by giving the deck a full- 


deck false shuffle, preserving its order, 
this trick retains that order, with the 
exception of the three principal cards 


used. The effect thus becomes an ideal 
opener, enabling you to delay the use 
of an involved setup or even a stacked 
deck. This idea has a great potential. 
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2. If you are not concemed with retaining 


the entire order of the deck, you could 
have the three-card setup on the top of 
the deck at the beginning. Simply bring 
the setup to the middle of the deck, using 
an injog shuffle (Volume 1, page 44), 
then riffle force the Ten of Hearts. And 
while the spectator is showing the card 
around, cut the deck to bring the Six of 
Hearts to the bottom and the Four of 
Hearts to the top. 


. The classic handling of the two-card 
catch, in a fine old effect called “The 
Ladies’ Looking-glass”” was this: Several 
cards were chosen and subsequently 
revealed. The final two selections were 
controlled to the top and bottom of the 
deck. Then the deck was thrown into 
the air, while the top and bottom cards 
were held back. As the balance of the 
deck descended, it was hit with the back 
of the hand holding the retained pair 
of cards, which resulted in a beautiful 
“card shower’. The performer quickly 
reached into the falling scatter of cards 
and apparently caught the two that 
were already firmly in his grasp. He 
would then display them by spreading 
his fingers, while causing the two selec- 
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tions to cling by natural moisture to the 
thumb and index finger. I don’t suggest 
you throw the deck into the air in the 
context of “Pasteboard Blendo”, but you 
may want to include the last flourish 
of this production. For this you would 
secretly reverse the Six of Hearts on 
the bottom of the deck and then throw 
the pack from the right hand into the 
waiting left hand as explained. As soon 
as the cards are free of the deck, spread 
your fingers and display the Six and 
the Four as shown in the illustration. If 
your fingers are naturally moist, you will 
succeed immediately; otherwise you 
will have to wet your fingers discreetly 
before doing the production. 


a4 
See. 


S 


‘S 
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Coalaces 


In “Strange Harmony” (page 1146) I mentioned the card problems posed by Johann Nepo- 
muk Hofzinser. What follows is my solution to another of his fascinating problems. Many 
solutions to this problem have been published over the decades, but it was an excellent 
approach by Father Cyprian, published in 1983,” that inspired me to come up with the pres- 
ent handling. It starts with a shuffled deck and uses no gimmicked cards. 


Effect 
Four Aces instantly and visibly change into a single card—which was previously selected by 
aspectator! 


Construction, Management and Script 

I recommend doing this feat after a trick in which the Aces have been produced, preferably 
as the climax to the effect. (Some good choices can be found in the next chapter. Also con- 
sider “Aces Off the Cuff” from Volume 2, page 265.) Failing that, you can simply remove the 
Aces from the deck. In either case, set them to your right in a face-down pile. 


From the balance of the deck have a card selected and control it to the top. This should be a 
quick selection and control sequence with everything happening in your hands. (If you hand 
the four Aces to a spectator to hold, the trick can become a stand-up item, without need of a 
table, which is desirable in certain performing situations. ) 


“I placed these four cards aside to begin with because I didn’t want you to take one of 
them.” As you are saying this, retrieve the Aces from the table, or from the hand of the spec- 
tator if you have chosen that approach. As all attention follows your right hand as it moves 
toward the Ace packet, obtain a left little-finger break below the top two cards of the deck 
(the top card being the selection). This can be accomplished either by a little-finger count 
(Volume 1, page 201), or by doing a two-card push-over (Volume 1, page 211) and press- 
ing the pad of the little finger against the sides of the pair as the left thumb pulls them back 
squarely onto the deck. 


With your right hand, flip the face-down 
Ace packet like the page of a book face 
up onto the deck and, in a squaring action, 
use the right fingers to raise all six cards 
above the break immediately to the left 
fingertips, executing a secret addition (Vol- 
ume 1, page 203). As soon as the packet has 
reached this position, your left middle finger 
pulls down the right side of the bottom card 
(the added indifferent card) a fraction of an 
inch. This enables the right thumb to obtain 
and hold a break between this card and the 
remaining five. 
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Alternatively, you might wish to hold an Erdnase-type break with the right little finger at the 
outer right corner of the packet (Volume 3, page 534). 


You are now going to show the faces of the 
Aces, one by one. This makes sense as you 
have not yet shown them to the audience. 
The left thumb peels off the first Ace, which 
is immediately replaced, still face up, below 
the right-hand packet in a slightly side-jogged 
position. Note that the break is held in what 
looks like a sidewise V, which makes it invis- 
ible to the onlookers situated on your left. 


Peel off the next two Aces in the same man- 
ner, leaving each side-jogged to the left for a 
little bit more than the width of the index. 
Leave the last Ace in place and just mention 
its name. 





You will now secretly unload all the cards 
below the break onto the deck: Drop the 
right side of the deck to bring its back to an 
approximate right angle with the right hand's 
cards. You now tap these spread cards 
square against the vertical back of the deck, 
still maintaining the thumb’s break. 





Revolve the deck face down again, below the right hand’s packet, and secretly drop all the 
cards below the break onto the deck. Immediately raise the packet to the left fingertips and 
grasp it there, as you did before. This leaves you with two cards, back to back. 

It is important that you not emphasize this squaring and unloading action. Say something 
and look at the audience as you execute it. It should take no more than two seconds, and 
is done in a relaxed, smooth fashion. Immediately afterward, pause for a few seconds to let 
the image register with the audience. If you think back you will notice that the minds of the 
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spectators have been conditioned to this set of actions by making innocuous use of it before- 
hand, in an application of conditioned naturalness (Volume 2, page 450). 


This next step provides the actual climax of the effect. Regrip the double card (apparently 
a packet of four, squared, face-up Aces) near its opposite inner corners, between the thumb 
and middle finger of the palm-down right hand. Holding the double in this fashion, perform 


the snap-over color change (page 1133). 


When you bring the double card back into 
view below the forearm, pause long enough 
for the change to register; then carry the 
double card to top of the deck and leave 
it there in an intransit action (Volume 2, 
page 457). The main action is that of freeing 
your right hand, so that it can reach over and 
take the spectators hand, who should be 
sitting nearby on your right. Turn her hand 
palm up and thumb the face-up selection on 
top of the deck onto her outstretched palm: 
“Your card!” And finis. 





The reversed block below the top two cards can be easily righted by double cutting the top 
five cards to the bottom (Volume 1, page 95) and then using a Christ twist to right the bottom 
three cards (Volume 4, page 988). Another approach would be the use of the K. M. move (Vol- 
ume 3, page 518) ina moment of relaxation, done as if you were toying with the top card. 


Final Note 


The method given above is the most 
visual and clean I could devise to achieve 
the effect proposed by Hofzinser. There 
are, however, situations in which it 


is preferable to end clean, leaving no 
reversed cards to be righted in the deck. 
To do this, control the selection to the 
top. Add just this single card (rather 
than two as in the handling above) 
beneath the Ace packet as it is squared 


up, and then perform the flip-flop change 
(Volume 3, page 747; or, in this volume, 
see page 1164). To do this, simply slide 
the five-card block to the right and flip 
it over as the left hand turns palm down 
with the deck and practically catches the 
moving block. Immediately turn your 
left hand palm up again, revealing a star- 
tling transformation of four Aces to the 
selected card. 
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CHAPTER 58 
ACE OVERTURES 


Don’t be someone else, if you can be yourself: 





Paracelsus 


>>. 




















Thompson's Aces 


This gem of an effect is hidden away in a little-known booklet, written about someone even 
less known to today’s generation of card wizards.” Originally baptized “Flash Opener”, I 
have renamed it in honor of its originator, Frank Thompson. It is described here with several 
details I've come up with during the many years this has been in my working repertoire. 


Effect 
The performer shuffles and then cuts the deck, thereby producing the four Aces in an effort- 
less, elegant and magical way. 


Construction, Management and Script 

The four Aces, unbeknownst to your audience, are on top of the deck in any order. If you 
agree that it is a good idea to have the Ace of Spades show up as the first Ace in the produc- 
tion sequence, place it third from the top. This arrangement can be obtained before starting 
the performance, if this is to be used as an opening piece. Otherwise, it’s an easy matter to 
bring the Aces to the required position by means of the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187) or 
a similar technique. 


Give the deck an overhand shuffle, keeping the top stock intact. You can use an injog shuffle 
here (Volume 1, page 44), or a lift shuffle (Volume 2, page 257). Immediately follow up by 
running the top two cards into the left hand and throwing the balance on top. You have thus 
imperceptibly transferred two Aces from the top to the bottom. You might also use a double 
cut (Volume 1, page 95) or a bluff cut (Volume 3, page 514) after the shuffle to bring about the 
same result. In this case I think it better to transfer the Aces by means of the shuffle, since the 
deck is going to be cut in just an instant, as part of the production. 


Now, with your left index finger, buckle the 
bottom card, allowing the left little finger to 
obtain a break above it. Immediately grasp 
the deck in right-hand end grip... 
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...and make a swing cut (Volume 1, page 27). 
As you do so, carry along the separated bot- 
tom card, executing a type of bottom slip 
cut. To provide better cover at the outer end 
for the stolen card, an instant before start- 
ing the swing cut, shift the deck, minus the 
bottom card, half an inch forward and then 
immediately execute the cut. 


Using the right hand’s packet, tap the top 
card of the left hand’s packet. This is done 
as amagical gesture, which you may accom- 
pany with any sound or word you like, as 
long as it is tasteful and doesn’t interrupt 
the rhythm of the production. Your left 
hand pushes the top card of its packet to the 
right, and the right hand's packet is used to 
flip the card sidewise and face up. The first 
Ace makes its appearance. Hold this image 
for two seconds, keeping both hands immo- 
bile. The Ace is then pushed off the packet, 
trapped between your right index finger and 
its packet, and is laid on the table. (This grip 
can be seen in the next illustration.) 


Tap the bottom of the left hand’s packet 
with the right hand's portion, repeating the 
magical gesture. Using the left side of the 
right hand's packet, flip the entire left-hand 
packet over, so that it lands face up in left- 
hand dealing position—and the second Ace 
comes into view. Use the same handling as 
before to place this Ace face up onto the 
tabled Ace, letting them overlap diagonally 
inward, with their indices visible. 





The right hand is still holding its packet in end grip. Tap its bottom card with your left middle 
finger to repeat the established magic gesture, and place your right ring finger on the face of 
the packet. 
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If you lift the hand and move it to the left, the 
packet will flip over sidewise and land face 
up in left-hand dealing position, on top of the 
packet already there—revealing the third 
Ace. With your right hand, take this Ace, 
snapping it audibly off your left thumb for 
effect, and place it diagonally offset on the 
two tabled Aces. 


You may now do either of two things: 


To produce the fourth Ace without interrupt- 
ing the rhythm, the right hand grasps the 
deck at its right side, thumb on the face and 
fingers touching the back. 


Flip the deck face down into the left hand 
while retaining the fourth Ace, by friction, on 
the pads in the right fingers. 


The fourth Ace materializes at your right 
fingertips, is snapped off the left thumb and 
placed onto the table to complete the display 
of Aces. 
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The Aces, arranged in a diagonally over- 
lapping configuration, form a nice pointer, 
which makes it easy for the audience 
to identify their hero and bathe him in 
applause. 





We will now discuss an alternative ending based on the idea that, dramatically speaking, it 
makes sense to interrupt a flowing rhythm of repetitive actions, insert conflict, then resolve 
it magically. 

To do this, return to the moment in which you produce the third Ace and place it face up on 
the table. The balance of the deck at this moment rests in left-hand dealing position. As the 
right hand claims the audience's attention, for the simple reason that the eye has a strong 
tendency to follow that which moves rather than to focus on that which is still, the left index 
finger buckles the two bottom cards, so that the little finger may catch a break between them 
and the rest of the deck. 


Bring your right hand back to the deck and take it into end grip, thereby shifting control of 
the break to your right thumb. 


Revolve the deck face down while maintaining the right thumb’s break. Then transfer the 
break back to the left little finger as the deck is again taken into dealing position. 


Continuing the flow of movements, execute a double lift, made easy by the break, exposing 
an indifferent card. You have apparently failed to find the last Ace. If you have mastered it, 
you can use the push-over double (Volume 3, page 573) rather than the method suggested 
here, which eliminates the need for a break. For any other technique using a break, I strongly 
advise you to use the described handling rather than trying to obtain the break after the deck 
has been turned face down, because this would entail an interruption of the rhythm, which 
is undesirable here. 


Turn the double again face down, take the top card and insert it halfway into the outer end 
of the deck. Now use Jerry Andrus’s twirl flourish (Volume 4, page 1022) to create a brief 
moment of strong visual magic, and show that the previously displayed indifferent card has 
changed into the last Ace. 


Doing Andrus's twirl with the card outjogged from the deck, as Andrus originally conceived 
it—rather than with a single card in the hands, as described in Volume 4—uses the same 
actions. Reread the description and simply imagine that you are holding the deck in your 
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left hand. The illustrations here show the beginning and the end of this unobtrusive but 
beautiful flourish. 


Final Notes 


1. For various reasons this short effect is 


an ideal opener to a routine using the 
Aces. Not only is it quick, visual and easy 
to follow—all criteria that constitute a 
good opening—it also keeps the order 
of the remaining cards intact. Normally 
you won't be using “Thompson's Aces” 
in connection with a full-deck stack, 
although it would certainly be devious 
to use a memorized deck, produce the 
Aces, do a short routine with just the 
Aces, then fan the deck face up and 
casually reinsert the Aces at the appro- 
priate spots to complete the working 
order of the stack. Outwardly, it looks 
as if you are trying to lose the Aces 
throughout the deck. 


Its utility, however, seems far greater 
with a partial setup. If you place this 
arrangement below the Aces, at the end 
of the Ace production this stock will be 
back on top, ready to be used anytime. 
For instance, if you want to use this as 
an opener to “The Joker is a Diakka” 
(page 1220), you could have the four 
Aces on top of the deck, followed by 
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two indifferent cards, a Joker and the 
remainder of the deck, with a second 
Joker somewhere near the center. Or, if 
you want to perform “Countdown Stop” 
(page 1170) afterward, have the four 
relevant cards (Nine, Seven, Five and 
Three) below the Aces, do any good Ace 
effect that leaves the order of the top 
four cards intact (for example, “Study 
for Four Aces”, page 1207) and then lead 
into the piece using the setup. These are 
just random ideas that will make you 
think about the use of delayed setups, a 
subject that justifies another book.” 


. For me, the beauty of this piece resides 


in its lack of an exaggerated display of 
skill (a style experiencing a revival at 
the time I write), but uses elegant card 
handling, just a bit above that of the pro- 
fessional card player, without drowning 
the magical effect in excessive form. 


. You can replace the Aces with any four- 


of-a-kind or four cards that make up a 
meaningful number (today’s date, a PIN 
code, a lock combination, etc.). 
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How Lucky Can You Get? 


This is based on a simple but effective idea by Richard Vollmer (simplicity and effectiveness 
being hallmarks of many of his creations); and I have elaborated here and there on the 
staging of this previously unpublished Vollmer piece. You will find the result a worthwhile 
performance item for any intelligent audience. The fact that the method is essentially 
self-working will please many. I will first describe what I think is the advanced cardician’s 
method, and then, in the Final Notes, I will mention how you could perform the same effect 
using an almost self-working approach. 


Effect 

A card is freely selected and lost in the deck. The performer demonstrates different methods 
by which a card could be found. By using luck, mathematics and the spectator's help, he 
fails. Eventually, relying on his newly invented concept of psycho-intuitive elimination, he 
successfully reveals the previously chosen card. As an added bonus, the four Aces make 
their appearance. 


Construction, Management and Script 

You need the following little setup, from top down: Ace—Ace-six indifferent cards—Ace— 
Ace-balance of deck. This arrangement can be achieved in an almost impromptu way by 
first culling the Aces to the top, either during the performance of a previous effect or in an 
offbeat moment after an effect has ended. Then casually spread the top ten cards and with 
two slip cuts bring the first two Aces to the required positions ninth and tenth from the top. 


Take the deck into end grip and dribble the cards into your open left hand as you ask a 
spectator to stop you at any point he pleases. Dribble through the deck once to demonstrate 
the procedure as you deliver your instructions; then start a new dribble. It is an easy matter 
to time the dribble so that a card from below the arranged top stock is taken. 


As you ask him to look at the card and 
show it to the others in the group, perform 
a faro slough-off (Volume 3, page 686) in 
the following slightly altered way: Cut off at 
least the top ten cards and faro them into the 
balance. 
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Move your right hand inward, pulling the 
captured cards out of the deck. 


Briefly replace the cards, still held in their 
telescoped configuration, on top of the left 
hand's cards, then move your right hand 
once more inward. As you do this, use the 
pads of the left middle and ring fingers to 
retain the top card of the outer packet, in 
a kind of slip-cut action. Eventually replace 
the interwoven packets on top of the left 
hand's cards and square the deck. You thus 
arrive at the final setup required, which 
now reads from top down: Ace—Ace— 
thirteen indifferent cards—Ace—indifferent 
card—Ace-balance of the deck. 


You now have the selected card replaced and control it to the top of the setup in any 
manner you like. To obtain a coherent and zesthetically pleasing sequence, may I suggest the 
following: Bring the deck into overhand shuffle position, undercut about half the cards, run 
the first card, injogging it, and shuffle off. Return the deck to dealing position and pick up a 
left thumb break below the injogged card as you take the deck into end grip. 


Immediately start dribbling the cards until you have dropped everything below the break. 
Have the spectator replace his card on top of the left hand's cards, then dribble the remaining 
cards from the right hand on top of all. As you do this, the left little finger picks up a break 
above the selection—this is the handling of the dribble break (Volume 3, page 529). Bring 
the deck to elevated dealing position (Volume 1, page 18) and square it while maintaining 
the break. Lower the deck back to dealing position and double cut (Volume 1, page 95) to 
the break, bringing the spectator’s card and the arrangement below it back to the top. Finally, 
give the deck an injog shuffle, which retains the top stock and nicely concludes the selection 
and control sequence. 


As you shuffle the cards explain, “Although your card is obviously lost somewhere in the 
deck, I will try the impossible-looking feat of finding it against all laws of probability.” 
Notice how your words produce images in the spectators’ minds, making what you are about 
to do seem more important, while emphasizing and reinforcing the difficulty of the act. 


“Over the years I have tried different methods of finding lost cards. There is, for instance, 
the carefree way, which relies simply on luck. Would you name any number? Lets say 
between twenty and thirty, to keep it interesting but not boring.” We will assume that 
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someone from the audience chooses twenty-five. Deal the top twenty-five cards face down 
into a pile and turn over the last card of the count. Unfortunately this won't be the selection, 
for the simple reason that it should be the bottom card of the dealt pile. Stick the wrong card 
somewhere into the balance of the deck and set this off to your left. For further reference let's 
call this pile the “discard heap”. 

Be aware that dealing cards is a potentially boring activity. To maintain interest, perform it 
at an accelerated rhythm and count each card out loud, slowing the pace as you reach the 
last few. From time to time during your dealing, look at different spectators with an air of 
expectation in your face. The audience will be fascinated by the speed of your dealing, your 
raised voice and the anticipation that the last card of the count might be the selection. 


Pick up the packet of twenty-five cards and clarify the situation: “Lack is tough. But if luck 
doesn't work, well try the second method, which uses mathematics. What was the number 
you just said?” When the spectator tells you it was twenty-five, you reply, “Good. Then we 
just need to add the two figures making up your number. Thats two plus five. That's— 
ahem...” Pause and look around the audience, as someone is sure to answer. “Seven!” Thank 
the person, immediately start dealing the top seven cards, one by one, into a face down 
pile—and turn over the last card of the count. Once more this turns out to be the wrong card. 
Place it onto the discard heap to your left. 


Explain that if luck and mathematics don’t work, you will go to the third method: asking for 
help. Offer the cards you are still holding in left-hand dealing position to a spectator and ask 
him to cut off a packet. Turn over the top card of those still held in your left hand to reveal 
another failure. “Well, at least I can blame you now.” Place the wrong card onto the discard 
heap, then take the cards the spectator has cut off and place them also onto the discard 
heap. The top card of this heap is now an Ace, and the pile resting on the table, which in our 
example consists of six cards, has another Ace on top. You are still holding a small packet, 
on the bottom of which is the spectator's selection; and the remaining two Aces are second 
and third from the bottom. 


Eventually admit that if luck, mathematics and external help fail, the only way out is to resort 
to psycho-intuitive elimination, a method you claim to have invented. Of course this isn’t true, 
because I have! Deal the cards into two face-down piles, dealing alternately from one to the 
other until you have only one card left. As you deal, murmur something like “Tts not this one, 
it’s not that one, it’s not this one, it’s not that one...” Look at the face of the last card without 
showing it to the audience, as you ask, “What was your card? This is my last hope.” When 
the spectator names the card you are holding, you can either turn it slowly toward them and 
relieve the situation; or go a little further by looking at the card, then asking, “Are you sure it 
wasn't the Jack of Spades?” Here you name any card but the one you are holding. Then, when 
the spectator confirms that he really took, say, the King of Hearts, brighten up as you turn the 
face of the card toward the audience, saying, “Thats it—psycho-intuitive elimination!” 


The cards you have eliminated in the procedure leading up to the finale should form a row 
of four piles. Wait a few seconds for the audience to assimilate the effect, but don’t let them 
applaud yet. Hold the tension and say, if it fits your style, “But of course the best method of 
controlling cards is by talent, competence, ability and genial virtuosity.” As you extol each of 
your virtues, turn up the top card of each of the four packets, revealing the four Aces. 
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Final Notes 


1. If you prefer to avoid the techniques 


I've described to arrange the Aces, you 
may set up the cards before the perfor- 
mance, then go into the presentation, 
which makes it almost automatic. To 
render the control sequence self-work- 
ing as well, put a crimp in the bottom 
card and cut roughly half the deck to 
the table. Have the spectator replace 
his card onto this portion, after which 
you drop the balance of the deck on top 
of all. You need only cut the crimped 
card back to the bottom to bring the 
necessary cards to the top, upon which 
you proceed as described above. 


. Those who like to tackle more delicate 


sleight-of-hand can do away with most 3. 


of the arrangement and simply start by 
having two Aces on top and two on the 
bottom. Have the card selected and 
control it to the top. Ask the spectator 
for a number from twenty to thirty and 
count the requested cards into a face- 
down pile. As you turn over the last 
card and drop it face up onto the table 
to reveal a wrong card, use a side steal 
transfer (see Check Point 7 on page 761 
of Volume 3) to slip the bottom card to 
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the top of those still held in your hands. 
As you set these cards to your left and 
pick up the cards you counted off, use 
Dai Vernon's transfer move (Volume 3, 
page 516) to bring the bottom card of 
those placed aside to the top of those 
you pick up. Have a spectator cut off 
a packet and place it next to the first. 
Deal the remaining cards into two 
packets, showing the last card to be 
the spectators selection. Eventually 
show the top card of each packet to be 
an Ace. If you adopt this method, use 
just “luck”, “help” and “psycho-intui- 
tive elimination”, as you don’t need the 
“mathematical” phase. 

As is often the case in this series, I have 
opted for giving you my presentation, 
which fits my style, because I think 
it makes the method and handling 
clearer. As always, I encourage you 
to find your own words and maybe 
even a different staging, but please do 
not sacrifice the magical quality for a 
“funny presentation”. There is plenty of 
room for good situation comedy, which 
of course depends upon you and your 
ability to interact with a group. 
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The Cards of Destiny 


This very effective card illusion stems once again from the fertile brain of my good friend 
Richard Vollmer; and this is another premier of one of Richard's ideas on the printed page. 
His inspiration, he tells me, was a related effect by Simon Aronson and Allan Ackerman.” 
Although the present routine is all Richard's, I've added a few details of handling and presen- 
tation based on my experience with it. 


Effect 

In an attempt to determine their lucky cards, two spectators and the performer find three 
cards that match three others. As an additional surprise, they locate their cards of destiny, 
the four Aces. 


Preparation 


The bad news about this amazing effect is that it requires the following setup from top down 
in the face down deck: Ace—X—Ace—X—Ace—seven X cards—Ace—balance of the deck. 


The good news is that you can arrive at the required setup in a totally impromptu way. Here's 
how: You must first secretly gather the Aces on top of the deck. This can be done with a 
spread cull (Volume 1, page 187), which may be motivated by the removal of the Jokers; or 
you can simply spread through the cards while making some introductory comments. Then 
again, you might convey the Aces to the required position while performing a previous effect 
or during an offbeat moment. 


With the four Aces on top of the deck, casually spread the cards face down between your 
hands, pick up a break below the top seven cards and slip cut the top Ace to the seventh posi- 
tion from the top (Volume 1, page 61). To do this, with your right hand grasp the top seven 
cards, lift them as your left thumb simultaneously draws the first Ace back onto the balance 
of the deck in your left hand, and replace the right hand's six cards. 


Immediately follow this with a faro slough-off (Volume 3, page 686). The cards are now in 
the required positions to begin the effect. All of this can be done either while delivering your 
prologue (see below), or the process can be detached from the effect by accomplishing it at 
an earlier point in your performance. 


Construction, Management and Script 

Introduce the theme of the effect, in this fashion: “Most people seem to have a lucky number, 
but I know only a few who have a lucky card. And it can be a very useful thing to know 
one’s lucky card. For instance, if you get it during a card game, you will know that you’re 
going to be lucky and this makes it easier for you to place your bet. Therefore, 've invented 
a method that tells you exactly what your lucky card is.” While delivering these lines, you 
have ample time to achieve the necessary setup, as described above. At this point I also like 
to give the deck an injog shuffle (Volume 1, page 44) and a false cut (Volume 1, page 55), 
retaining the top stock of thirteen cards. 
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Continue: “But before determining your lucky card, let me place one card aside—the Card 
of Destiny. I will tell you more about it later.” As you say this, obtain a left little-finger break 
below the top two cards. Start the first part of a double cut (Volume 1, page 95); that is, using 
your left hand, cut about half of the deck from bottom to top as your right thumb takes over 
the break. Immediately lift off all the cards above the break with your right hand and deal the 
top card of the left hand's packet face down to your right on the table. For the sake of this 
description, let's assume this “Card of Destiny” is the Ace of Spades, although it could be any 
of the other three. Complete the cut by placing the left hand's cards on top of the right's. 





You might have accomplished the above tasks by first shifting the top two cards to the bot- 
tom with a full double cut, and then dealing the top card to the table; however, doing it as 
described above makes it look as if you have placed a random card from somewhere near 
the center of the deck onto the table. It is the accumulation of such details that, in my opinion, 
make an ordinary trick extraordinary and artistic. 


“Coming back to the subject of the lucky card, my card is the Eight of Clubs.” As you say 
this, ribbon spread the deck face up from left to right. The illustration shows a possible con- 
figuration of the cards, were the bottom card happens to be the Eight of Spades. 
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As soon as you see the bottom card out of the corner of your eye, and as you are conversing 
with the audience, you name its mate; in our case, the Eight of Clubs. Remove this card from 
the spread and place it a little to your right in front of the spread. Notice that this is not yet the 
lucky card; it is the card that will be used to determine the lucky card, as you will explain a 
little later—so choose your words accordingly. 


You are now going to decide on two cards for two spectators. Start by asking your first sub- 
ject, “Do you agree that to buy a pig in a poke is not the same as fishing for compliments?” 
He may get the joke or he may not. Most spectators will, and make some reply. Whatever he 
answers, immediately say, “Yes, the Six of Hearts.” Simply name the mate of the top card in 
the face-up spread, which in this case happens to be the Six of Diamonds. Take the Six of 
Hearts out of the spread and place it to the left of your Eight of Clubs. 


Proceed to find the lucky card of a second spectator by asking her, “Which end of a French 

Sry do you eat first?” Whatever she responds, pretend to think a moment about her answer 
and then reply, “Well, that’s the Jack of Clubs, if Tm not mistaken.” Here you name the mate 
of the card immediately to the left of the Ace resting tenth from the left of the spread. (This 
can be seen in the preceding illustration.) Remove the Jack of Clubs from the spread and 
place it to the left of the first two lucky cards. (Should one or more of the mates come from 
the seven cards between the upper two Aces at the left end of the spread, the following pro- 
cedure will have to be slightly altered, for which see the Final Notes.) 





“I should explain that these are not your lucky cards, but they can be used to find them. 
This is how.” Gather the balance of the deck and hold it in face-down dealing position. 
Start dealing a few cards face down into a pile while you explain that the spectator must do 
exactly as you are in a moment. Deal a few more cards onto the pile, until you have dealt 
a total of eight. Obviously, it must not look as if you are counting. I deal a few cards, then 
pause, then deal a few more, pause again and, as a kind of afterthought, deal two more cards 
to arrive at eight. 
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Take your own card, in our example the 
Eight of Clubs, and place it face up on top of 
the dealt packet. 


Then drop the balance of the deck on top of 
everything. Not only have you clearly dem- 
onstrated what you wish the spectator to do, 
you have already positioned the mates of the 
two cards still face up on the table, so that 
they will later produce the desired match. If 
you would like to check, the Jack of Spades 
should be on top of the deck and the Six of 
Diamonds on the bottom. 





Hand the deck to the first spectator, who follows your instructions by dealing cards face 
down from the top into a pile and stops at any time. Have him place his card, in this case the 
Six of Hearts, face up on the pile he has formed and drop the balance of the deck on top. 


Now hand the deck to the second spectator 
and have her repeat the same actions. As an 
added subtlety, you can interrupt the proce- 
dure the moment she has placed the Jack of 
Clubs face up onto the pile: Take the Jack 
and partially insert it at different spots in the 
pile, explaining, “Had you stopped earlier, 
the Jack would be here, or maybe here—but 
now it is here.” To make this easier, you may 
want to spread the pile a little. Replace the 
Jack on top of the pile and have the specta- 
tor drop the balance of the deck on top, as 
was done on the two previous occasions. 
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Take the deck—less the “Card of Destiny” still resting face down on the table—and ribbon 
spread it while briefly recapitulating what happened. “We have randomly marked three spots 
in the deck. Had you stopped somewhere else, each card would mark a different spot.” The 
spread serves as visual proof of what you say, and you point at various spots in the spread. 






- 







Close the spread and hold the deck again 
in facedown dealing position. “Lets see 
if these cards have really located your 
personal lucky cards.” Start spreading the 
cards in your hands until you reach the first 
face-up card, which will be your own Eight 
of Clubs. 


Separate the spread, carrying away the 
face-up Eight of Clubs and all the cards 
above it... 
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..and place it, along with the facedown card directly to its right, as a pair on the table. 
Roughly square the cards in your right hand, using that hand only, and leave these cards 
behind the pair you just put on the table. 





Spread the cards still in your left hand and proceed exactly as before, tabling the next face-up 
card and the card to its immediate right, then placing the cards still in your right hand squared 
as a packet behind this second pair. 


Again spread the cards, until you reach the face-up Jack of Clubs, and place it on the table 
with the card to the right of it. Rather than placing the cards in your right hand onto the table 
as you did in the previous two instances, replace these cards below the left hand's cards and 
place this joined packet behind the last pair. 


‘Tf you did everything right, you have located the card that will be your lucky card for the 
rest of your life. Let's first see my lucky card.” Turn over the face-down card resting with 
your Eight of Clubs to reveal the Eight of Spades. “Yes, my lucky card is the Fight of Spades. 
I knew it!” Continuing in crescendo, turn over the face-down card beside the Six of Hearts, 
revealing the Six of Diamonds, then reveal the Jack of Spades lying with the Jack of Clubs. 
As you turn the cards face up, place them in a diagonally overlapping configuration on top 
of the first card. 


Wait a few seconds, since a large part of the audience will think you have reached the cli- 
max of the effect, which isn’t, indeed, so bad. Inevitably, however, someone will point at the 
facedown card you placed on the table in the beginning. “Oh, the Card of Destiny—you’re 
right.” Point to the lucky cards. “These are your lucky cards and it is said that luck is just 
talent for destiny. We might be the architects of our own luck, but what does destiny hold 
Jor us?” Have a third spectator turn over the Card of Destiny, revealing the Ace of Spades. 
Immediately exclaim joyfully, “Oh, an Ace, the best card!” 
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With an even rhythm, turn over each pile behind each of the pairs, revealing an Ace on the 
face of every packet. “Our lucky cards have located all the Aces, the best cards in the deck 
of life for the best possible destiny.” 


Final Notes 


1. It doesn’t matter if one or both mates However, statisticians also tell you that 


are among the seven cards sandwiched 
by the two Aces at the beginning of 
the face-up spread. You simply change 
the number of cards you deal in your 
demonstration. If, say, one of the mates 
comes from these seven cards, you 
afterward deal seven cards instead of 
eight. If both mates come from these 
seven cards, deal six cards instead of 
eight. This is easy to remember, as it can 
be visualized. However, you will find 
this rarely necessary. Statisticians will 
tell you it occurs with more frequency 
the more you perform this routine. 
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if you put your head in the freezer and 
your feet in the hot oven, you will feel, 
on the average, very well... 


. To make the description of this rou- 


tine complete, I’ve opted for giving 
you the script I use. Obviously, this 
will not fit everyone and may even 
sound “corny” if delivered by some- 
one whose style doesn’t fit it. Once 
you understand the operational 
structure, you will be able to merge 
it with a staging that fits your per- 
sonal beliefs and interests in life. 
Only then will it become yours. 
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Sign of Four 


This is a magical production of the four Aces that is beautiful and simple at the same time. It 
can naturally be used as an opener for amore elaborate Ace routine, four excellent examples 
of which you will find in the next chapter. Or it can be used to close an act. Let's first look at 
how it can become an attractive overture. 


The first and only time I have seen this handling of an Ace production was by the late, great 
Frank Garcia, when he was the sole guest for one hour on David Susskind’s television talk- 
show in the late 1970s. Obviously, no explanation was offered. It is typical of his superb 
professional work, which is direct in effect and uses simple means.*! To my knowledge this 
piece has never before seen publication, and I would like to offer it here as a little tribute to a 
great magician and gentleman. 


Effect 

The performer cuts the deck several times to the table and produces an Ace in the process. 
This is repeated three more times, and in each instance another Ace makes its inexplicable 
appearance at the tips of the conjurer’s innocent fingers. 


Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces rest secretly on top of the face-down deck and remain there as you proceed to 
shuffle and cut while you introduce the effect. Since the cuts about to be used to produce the 
Aces are of the in-the-hands variety, I think it makes sense to use an overhand shuffle, rather 
than a riffle shuffle and a running cut. 


Give the deck one final cut, your right hand 
cutting off about the top third as your left 
thumb retains the top Ace, executing a slip cut 
from dealing position (Volume 1, page 61). As 
the slipped Ace falls flush with the left-hand 
cards, the left little finger retains a break 
under it. 
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Immediately drop the right hand’s packet on 
top to complete the cut. Since the break has 
already been established below one card, 
the packet from the right hand can fall very 
neatly flush onto the Ace; no cozy handling 
(as is usually associated with the retaining 
of a break) is necessary. Three Aces are now 
on top, and the fourth Ace rests above the 
break held by your left little finger. 





At this point you may, if you wish, briefly raise the deck to elevated dealing position, gently 
riffle the outer end and then lower the deck back to normal dealing position, all the while 
maintaining the break, of course. This not only makes for neat handling, it also allays any 
suspicion of a break and creates a positive insertion (Volume 2, page 427) between the slip 
cut, which has set the Ace for production, and the actions to follow. However, care must be 
taken not to make a contrived mannerism out of such actions. 


Grasp the deck in right-hand end grip as your right thumb takes over the break. Immediately 
start a swivel cut (Volume 1, page 173) by placing the pad of your left index finger against 
the inner end of the packet above the break, near the inner left corner, and then swivel this 
packet forward, where it will eventually drop into left-hand dealing position. 
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Smoothly follow up by swing cutting (Vol- 
ume 1, page 27) the top half of the remaining 
cards onto the left hand’s packet, but keep a 
break between these two packets. 


Tap the left side of the packet in your right 
hand against the top of the left hand's cards, 
which are briefly brought to a perpendicular 
position for this. 


Drop the packet in your right hand onto the 
table from a height of a few inches, so that 
an audible plop occurs. With your right hand, 
immediately cut off the packet above the 
break and drop it onto the tabled one. 


To produce the Ace, transfer the remaining 
packet from your left hand to right-hand end 
grip. As this occurs, use the pads of your left 
middle and ring fingers to contact the face of 
the bottom card and drag it to the left, free of 
the right hand's packet. 


ACE OVERTURES 
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As the right hand drops its packet onto the 
two tabled ones, the left fingers close and 
open again, revolving the card sidewise to 
reveal an Ace. In the illustration you will 
notice that the packets are left unsquared. 
Each time, before you pick up the deck to 
produce the next Ace, square the cards as 
you would after a riffle shuffle (Volume 1, 
page 107). This is an excellent little visual 
convincer. Nobody will suspect that the 
top stock is now again on top, not even 
after having repeatedly watched your 
actions; everyone will wonder how you can 
keep control of the cards after they have 
seemingly been so obviously cut. 


Pick up the deck and repeat three times the actions just described—starting with the initial 
slip cut and ending with the dragging of the card from the bottom of the third packet—to 
produce the other three Aces. 


This is anice card production, which can serve various purposes: to reveal any four-of-a-kind; 
to discover several chosen cards, or just one, in a multiple selection routine; to cut to a card, 
apparently by chance, which will be used for any other purpose, such as counting down 
in the deck to find a selection. Think along these lines and you can come up with unusual 
applications that will then carry your touch of originality. 


Another hidden characteristic of this apparently simple quickie is—and you might want 
to verify this immediately, since this information will certainly surprise most of you—that 
the order of the deck is retained throughout the production of the Aces. How this amazing 
feature can be used to advantage is the subject of the next few paragraphs. 





Using “Sign of Four” to Close an Act 


In the introduction I mentioned that this short production sequence could be used to finish 
an act. Here is how I would make the most of it. 


Let's assume you have just performed a routine with several four-Ace effects, or that you 
have concluded a gambling demonstration that has left the four Aces face up on the table. As 
the audience responds and relaxes, take advantage of the moment to switch the balance of 
the deck for another. The gamblers’ deck switch (Volume 4, page 865) is an excellent choice 
here. The deck switched in is set from the top down with all the spades in order from Two 
to King, followed by all the hearts from Two to King, then all the diamonds and all the clubs, 
also in ascending order. Notice that the Aces are missing. The switched-in deck now rests 
innocently face down behind the row of face-up Aces. Such a switch is especially deceptive, 
because it is a partial switch; people don’t suspect a deck switch when some of the cards 
remain obviously out of the deck. 


You are now apparently going to lose the Aces in the deck, but in reality you bring them back 
to the top without disturbing the order of the rest of the deck. The simplest way of doing this 
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would be to place the Aces on top and seemingly cut them into the deck. Actually, as you 
complete the first cut, you hold a break above the Aces, then bring them secretly back to the 
top with a double cut (Volume 1, page 95). Immediately follow with G. W. Hunter's shuffle 
(Volume 2, page 259). More advanced practitioners may wish to use a more sophisticated 
handling, like a multiple shift, to eventually arrive at the same result (Volume 3, page 661). 


Now perform the production of the four Aces, exactly as described above. At the end, the 
Aces rest face up on the table, and the balance of the deck is in new-deck order, with just the 
Aces missing. Give the deck one or two false riffle shuffles. A pull-through shuffle (Volume 3, 
page 637) or a Zarrow shuffle (Volume 3, page 632) will do nicely. Follow this with a false 
running cut and you're ready for an amazing finale. 


Spread the deck in along ribbon behind the Aces. Take each Ace and tap it lightly on the back 
of the spread in the area where its twelve mates rest, then place the Aces again face up in 
front of the spread, so that each one is in front of its suit. Now use the ribbon spread turnover 
(Volume 1, page 183) to flip the spread face up. To their amazement the spectators will see 
that the deck, though previously cut and shuffled over and over again, has segregated into its 
suits to follow the Aces in front of them. 
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With both hands, quickly gather the club suit, which will be on the face of the spread, and 
respread it in a column behind the Ace of Clubs. Working from right to left, you end with the 
cards of each suit nicely displayed behind the matching Ace. 





Handled in this way, a quick production, thought only good enough to introduce a more 
important sequence of effects, has been transformed into a show-stopping item that can 
close a card act. They say there are no bad tricks, just bad magicians. I'm not so sure of this. 
However, it is certain that all tricks are much better if performed in the proper place within 
a routine. 
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CHAPTER 59 
FOUR FOR THE ACES 


The hand is the extension of the mind. 


Karl Jaspers 














Study for Four Aces 


Henry Christ's four-ace routine is as beautiful a piece of card magic as can be imagined. It was 
first described in Cliff Green's Professional Card Magic.” It is obviously inspired by another 
of the great classics of card magic, Dai Vernon's “Cutting the Aces”.* The Christ plot has been 
a part of my performing life for the past twenty years in various and increasingly complex 
versions. Here is the result, in the form of one of my most prized Ace routines. 


Effect 
While explaining how the magic artist uses studies in his work, the four Aces are lost in the 
deck and subsequently located in four different and most magical ways. 


Construction, Management and Script 

In order not to make an already extensive description more so, I've opted, as an exception, 
not to give my full script, but just the working. Jump ahead to the Final Notes if you wish to 
get some idea of my presentation. 


Ribbon spread the deck face up and push 
the four Aces forward, out of the spread. 


Without making a studied action of it, 7 z 7 
arrange the Aces in a face-up row, reading $ M Q 
from your left to right Clubs—Hearts—Dia- a 

monds—Spades. Set the Ace of Diamonds B ay v 


slightly askew while you place the other 
Aces more or less straight. All of this must 
be done very casually. 


Actually, only the Ace of Clubs needs to be in its specified place, the other three Aces being 
interchangeable. However, I like to place the Ace of Spades to the right, because it will be 
the first Ace to be produced; and having the most striking design, I feel it is the best Ace to 
appear first. 





As you look over the spread and remove the Aces, check to see whether there is a Seven 
near the visual center. If there isn’t (Something that happens rarely), find the Seven closest to 
center and estimate how many cards have to be cut from the top or the bottom to bring it to 
the desired position. 


Pick up the balance of the deck and hold it face up in dealing position. If necessary, you 
can now cut the approximate number of cards necessary to bring the Seven you've noted 
to somewhere near center. Once you have gone through the routine a few times you will 
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understand how it functions and will recognize that you have lots of leeway. For the purpose 
of this explanation, let's assume the Seven of Spades is somewhere near the middle. 


Explain that before you start, it’s important that everyone in the audience is convinced that 
there are four Aces and four Aces only in the deck. To prove this you are going to spread 
through the cards, showing that there are no other Aces among them. What you do not 
explain is that you will also cut the cards, according to secret criteria, into four packets, 
which are being placed behind the Aces. 


Start by spreading the cards in groups of 
three. When you have eye-counted nine 
cards, separate them from the rest and 
ask someone to verify, “There are no Aces 
among these cards, right?” 


When he affirms this, you place the nine 
cards face down in a squared pile behind 
the Ace of Spades. To do this in an elegant 
way, first close the right hand's spread by 
butting its left side against the face of the left 
hand's packet. 


Then flip it face down against your out- 
stretched left thumb, which catches the 
packet in a “tent” position above the deck. 
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This position is held for just the time it takes 
the right hand to take it into end grip. 


The packet is then placed square behind 
the Ace of Spades. This sequence has been 
described in detail because the same out- 
ward handling will now be used in a less 
innocent way; thus the present procedures 
serve to set up a situation of conditioned 
naturalness (Volume 2, page 450). 





Continue spreading the cards until you reach the Seven of Spades. Take all the cards above it 
into your right hand, still in spread condition, as you say, “And there are no Aces among these 
cards either.” You use a statement here rather than a question because you want to speed 
things up, as it becomes apparent to the audience that showing the faces of the cards is just 
a formality: There aren't going to be any other Aces, or you wouldn't be showing the cards. 
As you move your right hand a bit forward and to the right, your left hand closes its spread of 
cards and, in the action, obtains a left little-finger break beneath the Seven of Spades. 


Flip the packet over to the left as you did the 
first packet. But instead of stopping it in tent 
position on the left thumb, let the cards fall 
square onto the face of the left hand’s packet. 
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With your right hand, immediately grasp all 
the cards above the break in end grip. 


Simultaneously, turn your left hand back up 
and move it forward to straighten the Ace of 
Diamonds in the row. 





Then retract this hand to its original position, as you move your right hand forward and place 
its packet face down behind the Ace of Diamonds. The sequence of moves looks very much 
like the one established previously. It is important that the right hand remains immobile as 
soon as it has grasped the cards above the break in end grip—only the left hand moves. Then 
both hands move. This is similar to the dynamic used in the top change (Volume 1, page 233) 
and the packet steal in “The Return of the Phantom” (Volume 3, page 777), resulting in the 
audience not realizing that the packets have even touched. Every secret action is a secondary 
in-transit action (Volume 2, page 457) obliterated by a main action. The straightening of the 
Ace not only serves as the main action, it also becomes a positive insertion that makes every- 
one forget there was a Seven on the face of the left hand's packet (which has “transformed” 
into another card). 


Now spread about half the remaining cards in your hands as you look at and remember the 
second card from the face, which we will assume is the Six of Clubs. Treat this packet the 
same way you did the first, and place it face down behind the Ace of Hearts. 
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Now spread the cards left in your hands, which should be about a quarter of the deck, square 
them again and place them face down behind the Ace of Clubs. 





It looks as if you have casually cut the deck into four approximately equal packets while 
showing that there are no Aces among them. In reality, the packet behind the Ace of Spades 
contains exactly nine cards, the packet behind the Ace of Diamonds has a Seven reversed on 
its face, and the packet behind the Ace of Hearts has the Six of Clubs second from the face. 
Although it has taken a lot of space to describe and illustrate, these preliminary actions from 
the beginning to now have been performed briskly, consuming less than thirty seconds. They 
can be easily made interesting by delivering a prologue as you take the Aces out and then 
show that “unlike Hollywood Westerns, there is no fifth Ace.” 


“Now that it is clear that there are no other 
Aces, let's lose them quite fairly in different 
parts of the deck.” Pick up the nine-card pile 
and fan it face down. Then insert the Ace of 
Spades, also face down, fourth from the face 
of the fan. To avoid this becoming obvious, 
lift the fan to a vertical position, with the 
faces of the cards toward the audience, as 
you begin to insert the Ace between the third 
and fourth cards from the left. 
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Lower the fan to a horizontal position as you 
slide the Ace to the visual center of the fan. 
This will not change the numeric position of 
the Ace in the fan, but it looks as if you have 
introduced the Ace centrally into the fan. 
Eventually push the Ace flush; then close 
fan and hold the packet face down in deal- 
ing position. 





Take the Ace of Diamonds, flip it face down onto the ten-card packet held in your left hand 
and onto it clearly drop the pile that has the reversed Seven on the bottom. Naturally, care 
must be taken not to flash this reversed card. 


Similarly take the Ace of Hearts, flip it face down onto the cards you hold, then drop its pile 
on top of all, thus clearly burying the Ace of Hearts. 


Eventually take the Ace of Clubs, turn it face down onto its pile, which still rests on the table, 
but leave the Ace outjogged for about half its length. Drop the balance of the deck on top. 
Approach the deck with both hands and square the sides of the deck from front to back, as 
shown in the illustrations. This will cause the protruding Ace of Clubs to be pulled back and 
flush with the deck. 
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Although lengthy to read, the sequence of losing the Aces in the deck takes only about fifteen 
seconds. I like to perform such functional phases with a more accelerated rhythm than other 
phases, which are more important in the perception of the audience. However, clarity should 
never be sacrificed for speed. The losing of the Acesis as clean as a whistle; nonetheless, due to 
the genius of Mr. Christ, the Aces are ready to be revealed in a most astonishing crescendo. 


This diagram shows the performing surface 


on the table, divided into different sectors, as B | f B r 
is usually done on a stage. In small print is Down left | Down center | Down right 
the terminology used in the theater. The idea 

is that Sector A is the most important, with 

the three Sectors B being less so, and the (r 


two Sectors C being the least important. Up center Up right 





Actions that are important for the audience are usually performed in Sectors A and B, while 
those of less relevance are done in Sectors C (T, “r” and “c” mean left, right and center, 
respectively). Secret actions, if at all possible, should take place in Sectors C. This helps to 
cover the modus operandi while at the same time making the dramatic procedure clear and 
easy for the audience to follow. Let's use the upcoming revelation of the four Aces to study 
this concept.” Take the deck and place it face down in Sector Bl. Then perform your most 
magical gesture over the face-down deck, symbolizing the magical moment. 


Ribbon spread the deck from left to right, 
revealing the face-up Seven of Spades in the 
center—in Sector A. 





Using both hands, gather the cards above the face-up Seven and place them face up and 
squared in a pile to your right, in Sector Cr. This is a secondary in-transit action, which visu- 
ally frees the Seven and physically frees your right hand. 


Now use both hands to pick up the remaining partial spread and place it into left-hand 
dealing position. With your right hand, take the face-up Seven, explaining, “This is the Magic 
Seven...” As the left thumb pushes off the Seven, it naturally pushes the next card along too, 
for the width of its white border. While the right hand displays the Seven, the left thumb pulls 
the top card back, allowing the left little finger to obtain a break beneath it. 
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In another in-transit action, the Seven is 
placed on top of the left hand’s packet, 
not quite square with the rest of the cards, 
freeing the right hand, which points to the 
table, indicating a diagonal line from Sectors 
Bl to Bc. Simultaneously, you finish the 
above sentence: “..so I will count seven 
cards here on the table. y 





The right hand grasps the two cards above the break as one in end grip, and places the face- 
up Seven with the secreted face-down Ace of Diamonds beneath it onto the face-up pile 
resting to your right in Sector Cr. This is interpreted as an in-transit action, which now allows 
you to go into the main action, which is dealing the first six cards into a face-up, overlapping, 
diagonal line on the table. Take the seventh card into your right hand and, going over to 
Sector A with it, turn it face up to reveal the Ace of Spades. Then drop it into Sector Br. When 
you place the double card onto the pile to your right, don’t look at it; instead, look at your left 
hand and lean your body toward the left—the easiest way is to shift your weight onto your 
left foot, which can be done even if you are sitting. 
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The cards are now reassembled briskly, to prepare for the next phase. First take the diagonally 
spread cards, square them and place them face up onto the pile in Sector Cr, which has the 
Seven of Spades at its face. Then drop the cards still in your left hand, also face up, on top of 
all. Finally, take the deck and drop it face down into Sector BI. 


Take the Ace of Spades and hold it face up over the remainder of the deck. Bowing and 
relaxing the Ace in quick succession, make two circular movements over the deck, once 
counterclockwise and once clockwise: “The second Ace is found by sheer sympathy.” Drop 
the Ace of Spades back into Sector Br, then ribbon spread the deck, revealing the face-up Ace 
of Diamonds in Sector A. 


It is now necessary to cut the deck at the face-up Ace. Here is an elegant way of doing it. 
Using both hands, separate the spread cards from the Ace and then kick the Ace forward a 
little by flicking its inner end with your index finger. 





This constitutes a “strong moment” (Volume 2, page 457). In the ensuing “weak moment”, 
first gather the spread to your right, then use these cards to scoop up the spread on your 
left and hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. As a checkpoint, you should 
find the Seven of Spades on top of the assembled deck. Push the Ace of Diamonds aside, 
into Sector Br and on top of the face-up Ace of Spades, diagonally overlapping it, so that 
both indices can be seen. These two cards begin to form a subtle pointer to Sector A and Be, 
where the next revelations will take place. 


Explain that the next Ace must simply be called to make its appearance. This is why you are 
going to spell its name; because the magic is in the name—nomen est omen. Spell A-C-E as 
you deal one card for each letter into a face-down diagonally overlapping row, from outer 
left to inner right, in Sector Bl. Use your right hand to push these three cards together toward 
the outer left, forming a pile. Spell 0-F, dealing two cards in the same diagonally overlapping 
configuration, and then square the cards into a pile. Finally spell C-L-U-B-S, handling the next 
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five cards in the same way. With your right index finger, tap the three piles, repeating: “Ace— 
of—Clubs. Here it is.” Turm over the next card of the deck, displaying the Ace of Clubs and 
holding it over Sector A. The configuration of the cards at Bl and Br act as pointers to visually 
emphasize the revelation. Drop the Ace onto the two Aces already in Sector Br, extending the 


diagonally overlapped line. 





You are still holding exactly thirty-nine face-down cards in left-hand dealing position 
(provided you are using a complete deck without Jokers). The last Ace will be about one 
quarter from the bottom of the deck, and two cards below the Six of Clubs, which you 
initially remembered when you formed the packets. Spread a little more than half the 
cards and briefly display their faces by turning your right hand palm down and then palm 
up again. 


Now transfer cards singly from the left 
hand's packet to the face of the right hand's 
spread and quickly show the cards until you 
reach the Six of Clubs, which will be one of 
the next few cards. “The last Ace is the Ace 
of Hearts and it must be somewhere in 
deck.” As soon as you see the Six of Clubs 
on the face of the right hand's spread, look at 
the audience and take one more card, which 
will be an indifferent one. The next face- 
down card is the last Ace. Remembering the 
second card before the Ace, rather than the 
first, makes your stopping of the display less 
abrupt and smoother. (This is one of many 
details the great Juan Tamariz taught me ina 
different context, and that I apply here with 
his blessing.) 
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Replace the right hand's cards onto those in the left hand, maintaining a left little-finger break 
between the portions. Then place the cards that were used to spell out the Ace of Clubs on 
top of all. 


Tell someone, ‘T have found the first three Aces. You, sir, are going to find the last Ace 
all by yourself.” Start cutting small packets to the table, and after you’ve cut three and are 
approaching the break, tell him to stop you anywhere. You are here applying the packet force 
explained in Volume 4 (page 799). Reveal the Ace of Hearts, holding it over Sector A. Then 
drop it onto the other three Aces and ribbon spread the remainder of the deck face up across 
Sectors CBC. Spread the Aces in front of the spread, ending with an image similar to that 
you created in the beginning. This is also the moment to deliver a final verbal flourish. If you 
choose to adopt my presentation, discussed in the Final Notes, this could simply be “A study 
Jor four Aces and a deck of cards.” 


Final Notes 
1. Here are a few thoughts that might something artists in other arts use in 


serve as a guideline to creating your 
own script. As you consider them, you 
will recognize one possible way of find- 
ing apersonal and original presentation 
for an otherwise standard effect. If we 
believe that most of us in magic are not 
inventors who come up with entirely 
new and brilliant effects and concepts, 
we can still put a lot of ourselves into 
the study and performance of a piece 
by finding an original interpretation. 
Thus we may be as artistic as an actor 
playing a part, which he has not writ- 
ten, or an interpreter of classical music 
who is playing a work composed by 
Beethoven. 


The presentational problem with any 
routine of this type is, in my opinion, 
how to frame the repetitive nature of 
the process. To us as magicians, find- 
ing four Aces in four different ways 
is interesting; to a spectator it may be 
less so. So I set out to think about other 
arts and sciences, and to see if they also 
use this concept of repeating the same 
thing with slight variations. Very soon I 
hit on the concept of studies, which is 
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one way or another. 


So in my presentation I start by men- 
tioning that all arts know the concept 
of studies. A painter will make several 
drafts, sometimes using different tech- 
niques, before approaching the final 
painting. As an example, I mention 
Pablo Picasso's famous painting Etudes 
(Studies) from 1920, which can be seen 
in the Musée Picasso in Paris. If you can 
find it, show a postcard or a laser print 
of the painting. I also like to mention the 
Museo Picasso in Barcelona, where one 
room has the finished painting on one 
wall, while the other three walls display 
all the studies he did before getting to 
the final painting. This, by the way, left a 
lasting impression on me when I visited 
this beautiful little museum, and created 
anew approach to study and practice. 


In music, for example, a study is a 
shorter piece, conceived to practice 
digital dexterity or to overcome tech- 
nical difficulties. Bertini, Clementi and 
Campagnoli wrote studies. Liszt and 
Chopin wrote artistic studies, so-called 
concert studies, meant to be performed. 
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A further example is the katas of the 
martial arts, Katas are fights against an 
invisible adversary, taking the form of 
techniques that blend to make a some- 
times very zesthetic sequence. 

Using this idea as a theme links magic 
to other arts and creates, in an intel- 
ligent audience, a high expectation. You 
have therefore created for yourself the 
responsibility of performing beautifully 
and artistically. 


On occasions, I have used a pianist to 
accompany my performance. While he 
played excerpts from Chopin's piano- 
forte studies, I performed the routine 
described above. Personally I think it 
effective to say something from time 
to time during the performance, and 
not just to do it silently to music; but 
this is a matter of taste, as I can easily 
imagine a performer using an elegant 
style while performing in pantomime to 
piano music, as soon as the Aces have 
been lost in the deck. 


. This is, in my opinion, a very demand- 
ing routine. While there is no difficult 
sleight-of-hand beyond basic card han- 
dling, there are several aspects that 
need understanding and careful inter- 
pretation. There are several functional 
procedures that can by their nature 
be tedious, such as the showing of the 
cards at the beginning, and the count- 
ing and reassembling of the cards. To 
maintain interest, such phases need to 
be executed at a brisker rhythm, while 
important phases, such as those lead- 
ing to the revelation of the next Ace, 
need to be interpreted with more poise. 
Saying something fascinating, in keep- 
ing with the theme, and looking at the 
audience during these moments, also 
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3. 


helps maintain interest and coaches the 
emotions. 


Notice the carefully crafted architec- 
ture of in-transit actions, which have 
been created within the structure of 
the routine to envelop each secret 
action and make the method impen- 
etrable to the audience's perception. 


. I originally began practicing a basic 


version of this routine to study the con- 
cepts of pointing (Volume 2, page 438) 
and stage management, while trying to 
consider the close-up surface as a stage. 
On this topic I have gone into detail in 
this description, with the hope that you 
will assimilate this knowledge and use 
it from now on in your work. There 
are, however, fundamental differences 
between the stage and the table. One 
such difference concerns methods for 
the direction of attention. On stage you 
go center up or down stage when you 
want to draw attention to something. 
In close-up the direction of attention is 
more flexible and is guided by means of 
the focus and emphasis the performer 
creates, as if he were using a lamp to 
shed light on specific areas, rather than 
absolute physical spaces. Nonetheless, 
as is the case in this routine, certain 
areas of the table can be established 
as those where important things take 
place (Sector A and sometimes Sector 
B), and other areas merely seem to 
have an auxiliary function (Sector C and 
sometimes Sector B). You will notice 
how all Ace revelations take place in 
Sector A, while the cards (apparently) 
not needed are placed in Sectors B and 
C; and how secret actions happen in the 
sectors that are of less relevance to the 
audience. I would also like to draw your 
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attention to how the sectors areusedin perform an effect that ends with a 
a sequence of increasing strength for production of the Aces, and only then 
the actions, to build interest. go into the performance of the present 


5. If, for some reason, you don't like tak- piece. Using the presentation above, 
ing the Aces out of the deck just to however, I've never had anyone ques- 
lose them again, you might very well tion the logic of the routine. 
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The Joker is a Diakka 


Charlie Miller was one of the truly uncontested past masters of magic. His influence can still 
be felt in many of today’s top performers of the older and younger generations. The following 
routine is my interpretation of one of Charlie Miller's lesser known card effects. The original 
Miller routine can be found in a too-slim opus that documents just a few masterpieces of his 
wonderful œuvre.” 


A. J. Davis was the first to define a diakka as a mischievous or evil spirit who delights in 
deceiving both sitters and medium. If you aren't familiar with diakkas, I cannot do better 
than to quote Robert Parrish from the introduction of the above-mentioned effect: “If you 
don’t know what a Diakka is, you should hunt up Truesdell’s Spivitualism—Bottom Facts 
and learn all about him. He is a capricious spirit who causes things to go wrong in the séance 
room. Thus if a slate flap falls on the floor, it doesn’t mean that the medium was cheating, it 
is simply a manifestation of the Diakka.” A supreme example of the behavior of these spirits 
is found in a story of H. P. Blavatsky, founder of the Theosophical Society. Early one morn- 
ing, when the Madame didn’t appear for breakfast at the usual hour, her French-Canadian 
patroness, Madame Magnon, on failing to get a response, entered her guest's bedroom to find 
Madame Blavatsky, then portly and forty-two years of age, lying flat on her back in the bed, 
gagged and with her nightdress stitched firmly to the mattress. When the gag was removed, 
she exclaimed, “Oh, those wicked diakkas!”* The sight must have had almost as much 
impact as the following routine. 


Effect 

Since the Joker always causes trouble, it is placed aside. The four Aces are dealt face down 
onto the table and three indifferent cards are placed onto one of them. The other three Aces 
vanish and, when the deck is spread face up, it is seen that they aren't there either. However, 
when the four-card packet is shown, where everyone expects the Aces to have assembled, 
these four cards turn out to be four Jokers, while the Joker initially placed aside has changed 
into an Ace. Eventually the four Jokers change into the four Aces and the Ace, which was a 
Joker, is again a Fool. 


Construction, Management and Script 


You will require a deck of cards containing two identical Jokers. Also needed is the case for 
the deck, which should lie to your extreme right on the table. Spread through the deck and 
remove the four Aces, which you place face up onto the table as you come to them. Eventu- 
ally take out a Joker, which you also lay face up on the table, but to your right, explaining that 
it must not be in the deck—and you promise shortly to tell them why. As you are taking out 
these five cards, contrive to get the other Joker secretly to a position third from the top of the 
deck. The most economical method of doing this is to use the spread cull (Volume 1, page 
187) as you search for the Aces and the other Joker. Alternatively, for ease you might start by 
running through the deck until you come to the first Joker, and casually cut two cards to the 
left of it to bring it to the required position. Then run through the deck a second time and take 
out the Aces and the other Joker. 
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If you wish to perform this as an integrated piece in an act, as I do, you might want to produce 
the Aces by means of “Thompson's Aces” (page 1183), which would allow you to position the 
Joker third from the top as a part of the initial setup required for the Ace production. 


So lets assume you've just produced the 
Aces and they are resting face up on the 
table in a diagonally overlapping row, as sug- 
gested in “Thompson's Aces”, the lowermost 
Ace being the Ace of Spades. 


As the audience is still reacting, obtain a 
break under the top three cards of the deck. 
Then, with your right hand, pick up the Aces 
and casually add the three cards above the 
break behind them by means of the toss 
switch (Volume 4, page 840). The illustration 
shows the last moment of this action. 





Place the Aces with the hidden cards beneath them in an unsquared face-up heap on the 
table, so that several of the Ace indices are visible. However, don’t draw attention to them. 
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Ribbon spread the deck face up as you comment on the Joker. Remove it and drop it face up 
onto the table a little to your right. These actions allow the audience to see that—while you 
are searching a little slower than necessary for the Joker—there are no other Aces or Jokers 
in the deck. All of this becomes apparent to the attentive spectator without your having to 
point it out. The situation at this point is shown in the illustration. Note how the Aces with 
the secreted cards are situated closer to you, on your right, while the spread and the Joker 
are closer to the audience and command attention, thus affording “perceptive cover” for the 
Ace packet. Refer back to “A Study for Four Aces” for more information on table sectors and 
how to use them. 


3 


<$- 


EE] 


Gather the spread and hold the deck in face-down dealing position as you say, “A deck with 
fifty-two cards.” Hesitate a moment and look at the Aces placed aside. “Ahem, I mean forty- 
eight cards and four Aces.” This reinforces the spectators’ assumption that there are only four 
Aces on the table and none in the deck, but avoids drawing explicit attention to it, because it 
is embedded in an amusing incident, in which you pretend to be a little distracted. 


The right hand takes up the Ace packet in end grip and briefly places it onto the deck, as an 
in-transit action; and the left little finger maintains a break between this seven-card packet 
and the balance, freeing the right hand, which now points to the Joker, as the main action. 
“And the Joker would be the fifty-third card, of course. But we don't want the Joker in this 
experiment.” You still haven't given them full information about the Joker, a fact that will 
keep them curious and later will help afford the misdirection necessary for a top change. 
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While the left little finger maintains its break 
below the face-up seven-card packet, per 
form the following actions: With your left 
thumb, push the top three Aces one at the 
time into your right hand, where you take 
them without changing their order. 


The right hand comes back to the deck and 
the left thumb draws the right hand's center 
Ace onto the Ace of Spades, which has 
remained on the deck. 


Immediately move the right hand again to 
the right and briefly display the Aces, two in 
each hand. Keep this pose for a second. 


Then place the right hand's two Aces on top 
of those in the left hand. Simultaneously, 
slip the end of your right ring finger into the 
break and pull all the cards above it slightly 
upward. 
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This allows the right hand to grip all the 
cards above the break and move them to the 
right. Your left thumb follows the left side of 
the packet as it moves to the right, creating 
the impression that it is pushing these cards. 
The central Aces are still outjogged a bit, 
affording cover for the thickness of the Ace 
of Spades and making the whole picture 
appear more natural. 


Flip all the right hand's cards sidewise and 
face down onto the balance of the deck. 
Then, with your left thumb, immediately 
push the top four cards one after the other 
into the right hand, which takes them and 
then smoothly replaces the bottom two 
cards onto the deck while keeping the top 
two. You now hold the cards in a configura- 
tion almost identical to the display shown 
three illustrations previous, except the Aces 
are now face down. This makes it easy for 
the spectators to believe these cards are still 
the Aces, because their minds impose the 
previous face-up display onto this similar 
face-down one. 


Throw the bottom card of the right hand’s two face down to your left (Position A), throw 
the left hand's top card to your right (Position C), then drop the right hand's remaining card 
between these two (Position B). With the now empty right hand, take the card still diagonally 
offset on the deck (the Ace of Spades) and deal it face up, stud fashion, in front of the three- 
card row. “The Ace of Spades is the most important Ace.” 
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All actions, from the display of the Aces to this point, should be executed with a smooth and 
flowing rhythm. When done correctly, there is an element of retention of vision that is very 
convincing. In addition, the whole sequence is very pleasing to watch, and zesthetically pleas- 
ing actions do not raise suspicion (see “Aésthetics and Deception”, Volume 2, page 449). 


I will briefly mention that the same situation can be reached by simply adding the three cards 
from the deck to the Aces by means of the secret addition (Volume 1, page 203) followed by 
the Braue addition (Volume 1, page 204), in case you haven't mastered the toss switch. 


Start to take the top two cards of the deck 
into your right hand, as if about to deal them 
onto the Ace of Spades. ‘Pm going to place 
three cards onto...” Suddenly interrupt your 
sentence and look at the Joker, resting face 
up on the table. Replace the right hand's two 
cards onto the deck, then grasp the Joker 
with that hand and hold it in readiness for a 
top change (Volume 1, page 231). Look at the 
audience and explain, “Oh, it’s very impor- 
tant to place the Joker far away. He always 
likes to cause trouble. Where is the card 
case?” Since you placed the case to your 
extreme right at the beginning of the routine, 
turning toward your right and reaching with 
your left hand for the case affords excellent 
cover for the top change, which occurs at 
the instant the left hand crosses the right. 
The illustration shows this moment. 








Additional psychological misdirection is provided by the spectators looking for the case and 
pointing it out to you. This is admittedly strong misdirection. Those who like a more subtle 
approach might simply add: “Because, you see, the Joker is a diakka. Never mind what 
that means—but its trouble.” Using an unusual term will occupy the audience's thoughts 
enough to afford cover for the top change. Either way, the left hand lifts the case as the right 
hand places the apparent Joker (actually the exchanged Ace) onto the table. The case is then 
dropped onto it. 


Turn your attention back to the cards on the table: the visible Ace of Spades and the three 
face-down cards behind it, assumed to be the other three Aces. Look at the deck and start 
to deal the top two cards into your right hand, without reversing their order, as you say, ‘Tm 
going to place any three cards onto one of these Aces—actually the Ace of Spades.” As 
you are about to push off the third card, look up at the audience. This splits their attention. 
However, instead of pushing off the third card singly, you push off two cards (Volume 1, 
page 211) and take them below the right hand's two cards. The push-off doesn’t need to be 
done with precise alignment, as the cards immediately merge with the two already in your 
right hand. The essential thing is that the audience perceives three counting movements and 
nothing more. 
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Square the left side of the right hand's cards 
against the top of the deck, which is briefly 
tumed to a perpendicular position for the 
purpose, and then start the action of placing 
them onto the Ace of Spades. As you move 
your right hand forward, hold the packet so 


that everyone can clearly see the indifferent 

RY card on its face. Stop this movement for a 

RY second, as you notice that the Ace of Spades 

is still face up, while the other “Aces” are face 


down. (The illustration shows an audience 
view of this moment.) 





Briefly replace the right hand's cards onto the deck in an in-transit action, to free the right hand, 
which turns the Ace of Spades face down. “Same rights for all the Aces.” Whatever wording 
you use here and before, be aware that the Ace of Spades is a part of the whole, standing for 
the other Aces as well. Having left it face up reminds and reassures the audience that all four 
cards on the table are Aces. This is reinforced by making two implicit references to them. And 
the reason the Ace of Spades was left face up is that it is “the most important Ace”. 


As the right hand turns over the Ace of Spades, the left hand casually squares the packet 
just deposited on the deck. Your left thumb immediately pushes over the top three cards 
and holds this position. Then your right hand comes back to retake the packet it apparently 
left just seconds ago, and drops it onto the Ace of Spades. This handling is very convincing. 
Everyone will believe you have placed three indifferent cards onto the Ace of Spades. 


Explain that the three lesser Aces will be lost in the deck. Proceed with this by taking the card 
from Position A and inserting it into the deck. Care should be taken not to flash the face of 
this indifferent card, which is supposed to be an Ace. Do the same with the card at Position B. 
As you next insert the card at Position C, the Joker, obtain a break above it by means of a 
diagonal insertion (Volume 1, page 69). To make all three insertions look the same, I sug- 
gest you actually do a diagonal insertion with each card, but keep the break only with the 
Joker, while squaring up the other cards. In this way you will achieve enhanced uniformity of 
action, which is one principle of successful deception. 


Casually double cut the Joker to the top as you comment, “The Aces are lost somewhere in 
the deck.” Since you are not able to show the faces of the cards, you want to perform this 
phase at a faster pace, albeit always keeping the movements clean and unhurried, so that 
the audience doesn’t feel you are covering up something. As always, you must recognize 
the problem, then find the most elegant manner of dealing with it. A good way of adding 
misdirection is to say, “I’m going to insert the Aces at specific spots in the deck: at forty- 
second, twenty-seventh and eighteenth—oops, that’s sixteen—here’s eighteen.” By shifting 
the attention to what the audience will hopefully find humorous by-play, they will implicitly 
accept that the cards inserted at “specific spots” are the Aces. 


Riffle the outer end of the deck three times behind the four-card packet on the table, so that 
the cards in it flutter slightly, and explain that an amazing transposition is taking place. 
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Turn the deck face up and ribbon spread it without exposing the Joker on top. Here is a safe 
way of achieving this: Once the deck has been turned face up and is just about to touch the 
table, push the Joker to the right for half its width. The pads of the left middle and ring fingers 
touch the back of the second card from the bottom and draw it about half an inch to the left 
as the right hand starts ribbon spreading the deck toward the right. The illustration shows 
how the fingers of the left hand are still securing the bottom cards as the spread is initiated. 
The hidden Joker is exposed for clarity. In reality the Joker lies flat under the spread. As soon 
as the first dozen cards have been spread, the left hand moves aside and the ribbon spread 
is completed. 





With the right fingers, tap the spread of cards from left to right, occasionally displaying a few 
indices a bit more and commenting that the Aces have really vanished from the deck. The 
right hand’s motion from left to right draws the audience's attention from the concealing left 
end of the spread. 


The audience clearly sees nothing but indifferent cards in the spread and cannot help but 
anticipate that the fourcard packet on the table now contains the four Aces—and implicitly 
they are also proving to themselves that the card below the card case must be the Joker. 


Immediately use both hands to point to the four-card packet resting face down on the table. 
Any thinking spectator must now assume the Aces must have somehow gathered there. 


You are now going to display these four cards as Jokers. It is difficult to act surprised and 
increasingly flabbergasted at this twist of the audience's expectations, even if you are a good 
actor. I have found it feels much better to display a sense of resignation and just comment on 
the visible facts with a kind of grim humor, which you would use to accept the inevitable. Just 
don’t try to act and you will probably be all right. Let's now look at how to handle the situation 
technically, with some comments on the presentation. 


Pick up the four-card packet and hold it in face-down dealing position as your facial expres- 
sion shows that you yourself are expecting the Aces to be there. “And of cowrse in this 
packet we have...” As you say this, take the top two cards into your right hand as the left hand 
retains the bottom two cards. Briefly rub the cards against each other, then reassemble them, 
placing the cards from the right hand under those in the left. This brings the Joker to third 
position from the top while toying with the cards. 


You will next use a multiple lift display sequence” to show that the packet consists of four 
Jokers. Just before you finish the sentence above, turn the top three cards face up as one. 
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Do this by first pushing them to the right with your left thumb, keeping them aligned as 
one. Then use your right hand to flip the triple card sidewise and face up. This is essentially 
the same fingering detailed for the small packet double lift (Volume 3, page 577), but is 
much easier. Finish the above sentence: “\..the Joker. That’s the first time this has hap- 
pened again.” 





Once you have displayed the triple card, use the same technique to turn it face down again, 
and deal the top card to your right, with its long side turned toward you. Since the triple starts 
from a squared face-down packet and is immediately resquared as it lands on the single card, 
possible misalignments won't be noticed, as the cards are in constant motion. 


Using the same push-off technique, flip the next two cards face up as one to display another 
Joker. Look at the card beneath the card case, which is supposed to be the only Joker. Then 
look back at the Joker on top of the left hand's packet: ‘T didn’t know he had a twin brother. 
He looks very similar to the first Joker, except this one has a longer nose.” Whatever you say, 
the idea is to create in the spectators’ minds the picture of two slightly different Jokers, rather 
than leaving them thinking that you are somehow reshowing the same Joker. Immediately 
follow this by turning the double card again face down and dealing the top card, an Ace, to 
the left of the previously tabled card. 


Turn the next card face up, using precisely the same handling as before, although this time 
you are really turning over just one card—which gives you a moment to catch your breath. 
Since the three Jokers displayed all face the same way, as the third Joker comes into view, 
you might say, “Oh, triplets! A funny family. And they are all looking at me and laughing.” 
If the Joker happens to face the other way, adapt your words accordingly. 


Shift your gaze from the cards in your hands 
to the audience as your palm-down right 
hand grasps the visible Joker, your thumb 
on the back and the remaining fingers on 
the face. 
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Turn the right hand outward and palm up, 
revolving the Joker face down, and appar- 
ently use it to flip the last Joker face up. 
What really happens is this: As the Joker 
turns face down it is laid over the other card, 
an Ace. The right thumb, which rests on the 
back of the Joker, pushes it to the left as the 
remaining fingers pull the Ace to the right. 
This action is quite similar to the actions of 
atop change. 


In a smooth continuation of motion, move 
your right hand upward, causing the Joker to 
flip sidewise and face up in your left hand. 





As soon as the Joker makes its appearance, in an in-transit action the right hand places its 
card, also turned broadside to you, to the left of the two on the table. Immediately point to the 
Joker—the main action—which, due to the handling it has undergone, faces the opposite way 
from the previously displayed Jokers. “Oh, that must be the black sheep of the family. He's the 
only one who looks the other way.” Place the Joker face down at the left end of the tabled row, 
aligned with the other three cards and positioned in readiness for the Curry turnover change. 
You've arranged the other cards in a similar position to make the whole picture appear more 
natural. (For clarity, in the illustration the spread deck behind the row is not shown.) 


Laa 
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This display of the four Jokers should be performed at a brisk tempo, but without losing 
clarity or creating the impression you are hiding something. If you go through the actions 
smoothly and keep each Joker still for two seconds as it appears, then proceed with the same 
smooth rhythm, you will have the right timing. 


Use the brief pause created by this multiple effect to pick up the balance of the cards, which 
has been resting face up and spread on the table. Very briefly look through the faces, as if 
saying to yourself, “It seems the Aces aren't here either.” Then turn the deck face down and 
hold it in dealing position. 


With your right hand, peek at the card under the card case, slowly turning its face toward 
yourself and then toward the audience to display an Ace. “And here, of course, is—an Ace.” 
Brighten up as you look at the audience and explain, “However, in reality this is a Joker 
disguised as an Ace. If you tap it like this, it will change into what it really is: the Joker!” 
Synchronizing words with actions, execute the fadeaway card change (Volume 3, page 748). 
The illustration shows the last moment of the change from the audience's view. Hold the 
Joker for a few seconds, to let the audience appreciate what has happened; then drop it face 
up and to your right on the table. 





Look at the four face-down cards on the table, then look at the audience and explain, as if it 
were the most logical thing in the world, “Yes, because the Jokers over here are in reality the 
Aces...” As you are still holding the deck face down in left-hand dealing position, prepare the 
top card for the Curry turnover change (Volume 4, page 811), inserting your left ring finger 
between it and the rest of the deck. This is completely concealed by the right hand, which 
rests over the deck in end grip. 
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The right hand next approaches the face-down card at the right end of the tabled row, as the 
left hand follows suit and reaches for the card at the left end. The right hand turns over its 
card about a second before the left hand executes the Curry turnover change, switching the 
Joker on the table for the Ace on top of the deck in the action of turning the card face up. The 
illustration shows the situation from your right side, with the left hand just starting the action 
of the Curry turnover change as the right hand has already revealed the first Ace. 





As the left hand finishes turning its card face up, the right hand has already moved to the 
second card from the right and starts to turn it up—another Ace. The fact that the right 
hand's action slightly precedes the left’s draws attention from the left and to the right. The 
left hand’s action is additionally covered by splitting the audience's attention as the third 
Ace is already being turned face up. Immediately follow this by using your left hand to turn 
the Ace second from the left face up. To the audience's astonishment (hopefully), the Aces 
have reappeared. 


Everything is as it was in the beginning, thus bringing an amazing and farcical adventure of 
the cards to a happy end. 
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Final Notes 


1. Although rhythm is an important part 


of any performance, it is particularly so 
for this piece. The initial phase needs 
to be performed at a slower pace to 
establish the initial situation clearly and 
unmistakably. The audience must be 
sure the Aces are resting on the table 
and the Joker has been placed aside. 
Remember Master Ascanio’s insistence 
that the effect is created by a contrast 
between an initial and a final situation, 
and therefore the exposition of the ini- 
tial situation must be crystal clear in the 
spectators’ minds. From here on you 
can use amore accelerated tempo, with 
occasional pauses when a subordinate 
effect takes place, such as displaying 
that each of the Aces has turned into a 
Joker. Although I have gone into many 
details during the description, this piece 
will still take effort on your part in inter- 
preting it to suit your pace and style. But 
is there a better way of making a routine 
one’s own? 


. Rather than using the Curry turnover 
change in the last phase of the routine, 
you could employ the simple turnover 
switch (Volume 4, page 813). In this 
case, after you have transformed the 
Ace back into a Joker, you need to bring 
the Ace, which rests secretly on top 
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of the facedown deck, to the bottom. 
A very casual double cut or overhand 
shuffle will do the job. Exactly the same 
considerations of timing should then 
be employed with the simple turnover 
switch as were used with the Curry 
turnover change. 


. In his original routine, Charlie Miller 


used four Jokers and a duplicate Ace, 
and you may want to study it for an 
understanding of what is gained and 
what is lost by this change. 


. Id like to finish with a last comment 


on the presentation and script, which I 
have largely kept out of the description. 
I open the routine by saying, ‘Tm often 
asked after a performance, Does any- 
thing ever go wrong when you perform 
magic? As you know, according to 
Mister Murphy, anything that can go 
wrong will go wrong—sooner or later: 
However, I'm glad to report that I've 
come up with a foolproof piece, which 
I would like to perform for you now. 
To make it foolproof, you just have to 
remove the fool. Simple problems call 
for simple solutions.” The rest of the 
presentation is explanatory and can 
be easily scripted to function with this 
prologue. My closing line is: “You see, 
that’s what I call foolproof magic!” 
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The Knowledgeable Cards 


I could have dubbed this routine “Hofzinser’s Aces”, since there seems evidence enough 
that the effect stems from the fertile brain of Johann Nepomuk Hofzinser, who undoubtedly 
was one of the great geniuses of magic. The very first version of this effect I did was by 
the ingenious Larry Jennings,® and then, for many years, I did Martin Nash’s commercial 
rendering of the plot.” 

Today, after almost thirty years in magic, and fifteen as a fulltime professional, I have 
rediscovered the beauty of simplicity. After several talks about this routine with my friend 
and mentor Juan Tamariz, whose influence is found in most of my work, Ihave come back to 
avery basic version of the plot. The audience's reactions are telling me I couldn’t have made 
a better decision. 


Effect 

The four Aces are placed aside face down and a spectator freely chooses one of them. It 
turns out to be the Ace that matches the suit of a card he previously selected. This Ace then 
changes into the selection itself! Eventually its identity fades away, leaving everything as it 
was: just four Aces and the memory of a chosen card. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Shuffle the cards and ribbon spread them face up from left to right, so that the indices are 
facing you. This makes it easier for you to look for the four Aces and slide them out of the 
spread, leaving them face up on the table. The order of the suits doesn’t matter. (Alternatively, 
you may prefer to perform this routine after an effect that has finished with the production 
of the four Aces.) As you arrange the cards as shown in the illustration, introduce the effect 
along the following lines: 


4 O Èy 
Oo 
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“The cards know, because the cards are knowledgeable. In former times cards were used 
to tell anybody who cared to believe it their past, present and future. Even kings and 
emperors didn't shy away from consulting the cards. Today TU use these four Aces to 
reveal one of your intimate secrets.” As you utter this last line, look at someone you judge 
will be intrigued and want to know exactly what you mean—along with the rest of the 
audience, we hope. 


Hand the Aces to a spectator and have him confirm that there are just the four Aces and 
that there is nothing and nobody hidden among them. The immanent transformation will 
be quite amazing, so it’s good to establish at the start that no special cards are being used. 
Besides, handing out cards is a simple and effective way to involve the audience; especially if 
you have a spectator who is a little shy. Getting him to do something will help him feel more 
comfortable with you and the rest of the group. 


Explain that his secret will be a card from the deck, but it can be any one he likes. Spread the 
deck and have the spectator freely select a card. I don’t recommend that you have the card 
signed, as this would create the temptation, at the finish, to make it reappear somewhere. 
This is not a practice I wish to encourage (see Final Note 1). Also, the transformation, which 
will occur later, is more credible and mysterious with an unsigned card. 


On taking the card back, contrive to control it secretly to the top of the deck. Use any method 
you are comfortable with that allows everyone but you to see the card; for example, a Hindu 
shuffle control (Volume 1, page 160) or the logical control (Volume 3, page 560). However, 
whatever concept you use, remember to respect the theory of degrees of freedom in choice 
and replacement (Volume 2, page 436). If you are using the logical control, you could use a 
riffle shuffle to finish it, incorporating the top-card riffle glimpse (Volume 2, page 355) to learn 
the identity of the selection. Whatever procedure you choose, the spectator's card is now on 
top and you know what it is. We will assume it is the Nine of Hearts. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing 
position as your right hand picks up the Ace 
farthest to your right and uses it as ascoop to 
gather the other three Aces. Thus you end up 
holding the four face-up Aces in your right 
hand. The order of the Aces doesn’t matter, 
as long as you get the Ace matching the suit 
of the card you've just glimpsed to the face 
of the Ace packet. In our case, this would be 
the Ace of Hearts. While attention is on that 
hand, your left little finger obtains a break 
below the top card of the deck. 
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You will now use the Braue addition to 
exchange the Ace of Hearts for the Nine of 
Hearts. Momentarily place the Ace packet 
onto the deck and, using the mechanics 
detailed in “The Secret Addition of Cards” 
(Volume 1, page 203), secretly add the face- 
down Nine of Hearts below the face-up 
Aces. (The illustration shows the last phase 
of the addition procedure.) 


Now, using the actions of the Braue addition 
(Volume 1, page 204), show each of the first 
three Aces as you flip them face down onto 
the deck. Set the fourth Ace (lets say it is 
the Ace of Spades, with the Nine of Hearts 
hidden beneath it) face up on the deck and 
point to it. 





The procedure that consists of the secret addition and the Braue addition can be justified by 
explaining, “The Aces will help in determining the identity of your card.” Take the face-up 
Ace of Spades into your right hand and turn it face down as you place it to your right on the 
table. Then deal the next three cards, supposedly the other three Aces, from right to left, to 
the left of the Ace of Spades, forming a face-down four-card row. Let's define these cards as 
lying at Positions A, B, C and D, working from left to right. Your audience believes these cards 
to be the four Aces. However, the card third from the left (at Position C) is the spectator’s 
chosen card, the Nine of Hearts. 
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You are now going to force this card on the spectator by asking him, “Please name a number 

from one to four.” In my opinion and experience it is not necessary to say “between one 
and four”, as is often suggested, to restrict the spectator’s choice to two and three, since this 
rather simplistic restriction is obvious to many people. Just mentioning the numbers one 
and four is usually enough to make your subject say either two or three. If he names either 
of these numbers, count accordingly from the left or the right end of the row to arrive at the 
card at Position C, and push it forward. 





As an added subtlety you can use the following ruse: As soon as he says the number—for 
instance, two—look back at the four cards on the table and gesture from Dto Aas you explain, 
“So there are one, two, three, four Aces, and you will determine one.” Accompanying your 
words, you point to each card from D to A individually, casually establishing that D is one 
and A is four. Look up again at him: “What did you say?” He will repeat “two”, whereupon 
you count, “One, two,” again starting at D and stopping at C. This strategy removes any 
possible doubt in the mind of the thinking spectator that you could have misinterpreted the 
spectator’s choice by counting from the other end. Of course, if he says, “Three,” you use 
exactly the same strategy, counting from A to D. 


Turn the three Aces face up on the table. It is pleasing to the eye if you do it with an even 
rhythm in this way: Your left hand turns the Ace at A face up, then your right hand turns up 
the Ace at D, following which your left hand turns up the Ace at B, all with a smooth, even 
rhythm. The result is shown in the illustration. 
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Okay, but what do you do if he says one or four? In my experience, this happens rarely, 
provided you have established a good rapport with your audience and have avoided an 
atmosphere of challenge. Simply proceed briskly into the conjurer’s choice (Volume 2, 
page 440), turning the Aces face up in the process. You will eventually arrive at the desired 
situation. Point out that the spectator has chosen the Ace of Hearts. Ask him the suit of his 
selection and act surprised when he tells you it was a heart card. “Well, I told you, the cards 
are knowledgeable, the cards know.” Although this is only asmall surprise, it adds charm and 
intrigue to the procedure and adds dramatic believability to what is about to happen. 


Take the facedown card at C, the Nine of 
Hearts, which the audience believes to be 
the Ace of Hearts, and hold it as depicted in 
the illustration. Slowly bend the card back 
and forth producing a curious cracking 
sound, intended to symbolize the ritual of 
transformation. Then slowly turn the card 
face up, as Dai Vernon often mentioned, 
first toward yourself and then toward the 
audience, adding a touch of suspense and 
drama to the revelation. If you look at the 
card as it is turned over and change your 
facial expression as soon as you see the face 
of the card, you can add to the effect of this 
dramatic bit. 

As you hold the card face up in your right hand, casually pick up the deck in face-down left- 
hand dealing position, in readiness for the top change (Volume 1, page 233; see as well “Top 
Change Covers” in Volume 1, page 236). 


The effect that has just taken place is impressive to any audience, and the spectators will 
show their appreciation through their reactions. Pause a few seconds to let this moment 
develop, then use the top change to switch the Nine of Hearts in your right hand for the top 
card of the deck, the Ace of Hearts. Place the Ace of Hearts—supposedly the Nine—face 
down at Position C, the position it apparently occupied a minute earlier. To justify picking up 
the deck, you can briefly fan it with the faces toward the audience (taking care not to flash 
the Nine of Hearts on top) as you comment, “And you could have taken any other card. The 
cards still would have known.” Now quietly drop the deck face down at the inner left sector 
of the tabletop, where it receives the least attention. You now introduce the final phase. 


Begin by tuming the Aces again face down, as they were in the beginning—the circle begins 
to close. To strengthen the construction of the handling, use the same actions you used 
earlier to turn the Aces face up: The left hand turns the Ace at A down, then the right hand 
turns the Ace at D down, and finally the left hand turns the Ace at B down. 


For the unexpected finale, turn the four cards face up again, revealing all four Aces, as at 
the start: Your left hand first turns up the Ace at A, then the right hand turns up the Ace at D, 
then the left hand turns up the Ace at B and, after a moment's hesitation, the right hand turns 
up the Ace at C. This is consistent with your previous handling and adds a pleasing zesthetic 
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touch that runs through the presentation as a connecting visual thread. To end, hand out the 
four Aces to the same spectator who inspected them in the beginning, bringing to an end an 
amazing effect that offers great charm. 


Final Notes 


1. I have experimented with different fin- this is. The solution I found is to keep 


ishes, in which the spectator’s selection 
is reproduced in one way or another 
after it has vanished. However, Ive 
found it added nothing to the effect; 
on the contrary, it diminished some of 
the inherent mystery. If the control, the 
Braue addition and the top change are 
competently executed, the spectators 
will experience the sensation of the Ace 
changing into their card and then back 
tothe Ace, like the apparition and vanish 
of a ghost in a Scottish castle in a cold 


winter night clouded by thin fog, etc. 


. This routine is a wonderful exercise for 
practicing the top change, as it comes at 
a completely unexpected moment. The 
spectators won't register the change, 
even if their eyes see it. My experience, 
though, has taught me not to execute 
the top change too early. If you do it 
while the audience is still reacting, 
and react they will, they might think 
back, when you later show the Ace of 
Hearts, and realise that you switched 
the card when they werent looking. 
How right they are and what a dilemma 
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the transformed Nine of Hearts face up 
over Position C (previously occupied 
by the card), as I leisurely and casually 
pick up the deck. I keep the card face 
up and motionless for five seconds 
or a little longer, which is the time 
the audience needs to react. Then I'll 
relax, leaning very slightly back, which 
is enough to bring the card over the 
deck, where it is switched for the Ace. 
I immediately lean forward once more, 
and hold the now face-down card again 
over Position C, as my left hand retains 
the deck. When I have everyone's atten- 
tion, I drop the card in my right hand 
face down into Position C, but a little 
forward in the row, so that when the 
spectators look back at the spread they 
remember the image you established 
earlier. I have found that by managing 
the movements and the positions in 
this manner, more clarity is achieved 
and it makes it easier for the audience 
to believe, in a theatrical and an artistic 
sense, that the Nine has changed back 
into the Ace. 
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Slow Henry 


Aces have been assembling since Ponsin described a basic version with a faced deck in his 
Nouvelle Magie Blanche Dévoillée,® if not earlier. Many years later Lin Searles introduced the 
notion that the Aces might travel singly; that is, immediately after an Ace had vanished from 
its pile, this Ace was shown to have arrived in the leader pile. This was then repeated with the 
other two Aces, until all the Aces had gathered. Dai Vernon was responsible for popularizing 
the plot, especially in English-speaking countries." The Professor's work has inspired many 
others to derive personal interpretations, of which those by Arturo de Ascanio are among 
the most remarkable.” My involvement with this plot has also been influenced by a version 
Frank Garcia described in his Super Subtle Card Miracles, in which the Aces unexpectedly 
fly from the leader pile to the pile occupied by the third Ace. Other influences were Peter 
Kane's “Jazz Aces” and Darwin Ortiz’s “Hitchcock Aces”.” 


Effect 

Four Aces are each covered with three indifferent cards. Two Aces vanish, one after the 
other, from their piles and assemble in the leader pile, commanded by the Ace of Spades. 
When the last Ace apparently fails to undertake its voyage, it is seen that it has attracted all 
the Aces from the leader pile—and that pile now contains four indifferent cards! 


Construction, Management and Script 


There is no noteworthy preparation necessary, aside from seeing that the four Aces are 
distributed more or less evenly throughout the deck. You have a lot of leeway, since all that 
matters is that no two Aces lie side by side. For the purpose of this explanation we'll assume 
that when you spread the deck face up in your hands, you will first run across the Ace of 
Spades, then the Ace of Hearts, the Ace of Clubs and finally the Ace of Diamonds. We will 
also say that about a dozen cards lie above the Ace of Spades. 





Having the Aces in this order easily allows you to establish the position of each Ace in the 
minds of the spectators as the cards are laid out. Although any order will do, allowing you to 
start from a shuffled deck (See Final Notes), using the order suggested makes each transpo- 
sition clearer and therefore stronger. Actually, it is easy to obtain the required arrangement 
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by briefly ribbon spreading the cards face up at the conclusion of a previous effect or in an 
offbeat moment. With the deck fully displayed for you, you can casually make the necessary 
adjustments by cutting the deck or combining a cull with a cut. To remember this suit order, 
imagine the Ace of Spades, it being the most important Ace with the most striking design, 
coming first, and the other Aces following it in alternating color order, the Ace of Hearts 
being the first red Ace, because it will be the last to go. Or use the old mnemonic phrase SHow 
cope. The sillier the mnemonic, the easier it is to remember. 


Start by spreading the deck face up in your 
hands as you explain that the four Aces will 
play a major role in the following piece. 
Hold the cards tilted slightly toward the 
spectators, so that they can clearly see the 
faces as you spread through them. When 
you arrive at the first Ace, the Ace of Spades, 
separate your hands to display it on the face 
of the left hand's portion. Slowly and clearly 
take it beneath the right hand's portion. 


Move your right hand directly in front of you 
over the table (we will call this spot Position 
A) and... 





...with the help of your right fingers, flip the 
Ace over to the left, so that it lands face down 
on the table. “The Ace of Spades has the card 
company’s logo on it. It is always the larg- 
est and most important Ace, so TU place it 
right here in front of me.” Whatever you say, 
the idea is to make them remember the posi- 
tion of the Ace of Spades and to establish it 
as the point of reference for the positions the 
other three Aces will occupy. 





This sequence is described in detail, as it serves as the initial conditioning that establishes 
the way the Aces are handled, which will serve to better cover an upcoming Kaps switch. 
Note that the handling here only approximates that of the Kaps switch, in that the card is 
transferred from the left hand's spread to the right's, then is flipped over, rather than the right 
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hand turning palm down, as it will in the next step. This two-step approach unobtrusively 
conditions the audience for an action that takes place later, making for improved clarity. And 
the clearer a situation can be made, the less doubt will arise over its honesty. 


Reunite the two portions of the deck and 
continue to spread through the cards until 
you reach the Ace of Hearts. Continue to 
condition the audience to your actions by 
again separating the spread in your hands, 
displaying the Ace of Hearts for a few sec- 
onds on the face of the left hand's portion. 
Briefly bring the left hand over your heart, 
touching the Ace of Hearts for an instant 
to your chest. “The Ace of Hearts is easily 
remembered, because it is like my heart— 
and it goes here, to my left.” Take the Ace, 
as before, beneath the right hand's spread, 
keeping most of its face in view. Turn your 
right hand palm down, turning its spread 
face down, and place the top card, the Ace of 
Hearts, face down to your left, at Position D. 


Resume spreading the cards face up in your hands until you reach the Ace of Clubs. Your 
actions simulate those you've now established, your hands separating the spread and briefly 
displaying the Ace of Clubs on the face of the left hand’s portion. “And the Ace of Clubs is a 
black Ace, so it goes exactly opposite to the other black Ace—remember the Ace of Spades.” 
Execute the Kaps switch (Volume 4, page 816), apparently taking the Ace of Clubs beneath 
the right hand's spread, but really taking two cards, then placing the indifferent card face 
down, forward of the Ace of Spades, at Position C. As you say, “..remember the Ace of 
Spades,” your left hand, still holding its partial spread, flips the Ace of Spades face up, rein- 
forcing the picture of the Aces on the table in the minds of the spectators. 





With the same left-hand action, flip the Ace 
of Spades face down again. Then join the 
two partial spreads with the intention of 
looking for the last Ace. As the cards are 
brought together, the right middle and ring 
fingers slide the Ace of Clubs a bit to the 
right, so that the right edge of the left hand's 
spread can easily be fed between it and the 
rest of the deck. This action is shown from 
below in the illustration. This is close to, and 
feels very much like, doing the spread cull 
(Volume 1, page 187). 
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Continue spreading the cards face up between your hands until you reach the last Ace, the 
Ace of Diamonds. ‘TU place the Ace of Diamonds opposite the other red Ace, so that it is 
very easy to remember.” Apparently take the Ace of Diamonds underneath the right hand’s 
spread, as you have done three times before with the other Aces. In reality you again execute 
the Kaps switch, taking two cards and placing the indifferent top one face down to your right 
on the table, at Position B. 


Replace the right hand's cards beneath the left’s, in an in-transit action to free the right hand, 
which briefly shows the Ace of Hearts, then replaces it face down at Position D. These 
actions are timed to fit the above sentence. 


The preliminary phase of the routine is finished. The cards at Positions A and D are the Aces 
of Spades and Hearts, respectively; the cards at Positions B and C are indifferent cards, 
believed to be the Aces of Diamonds and Clubs. The position of each Ace has been anchored 
by simple mnemonics, and the whole purpose of this expository sequence is to convince the 
audience that the cards on the table are the Aces. 


You immediately proceed to the next phase, which begins by reinforcing the position of the 
Aces. ‘Tm going to place any three cards here on the Ace of Spades.” Without reversing their 
order, deal the top three cards of the deck into your right hand, which takes them and moves 
toward the Ace of Spades. As the left thumb pushes over the last of the three cards, it is an 
easy matter to push another two, which are pulled back as the right hand moves away, so that 
the left little finger can catch a break beneath them. It then occurs to you that the spectators 
might not be sure of the position of the Aces, which gives you a reason for briefly replacing 
the three cards, just taken, onto the deck in an in-transit action, thereby freeing your right 
hand, which flips the card at Position A over and leaves it face up on the table, displaying the 
Ace of Spades. “Remember, that’s this one.” 


Bring your right hand back to the deck and flip all the cards above the break over sidewise 
and face up on top, the left little finger regaining a break between this five-card packet and 
the rest of the deck (as taught in the double turnover in Volume 2; see page 332). “Tt isn’t 
necessary to remember these cards—they’re random recruits.” 


Push the first two cards into your right 
hand, taking one under the other, which 
displays the indifferent faces of the three 
visible cards. In a smooth continuation of 
this counting action, which is more of a 
display, since you don’t count out loud, the 
left thumb pushes the three remaining cards 
above the break as one to the right, where 
they are taken under the right hand’s two 
cards. Possible misalignments are covered 
by the cards being in constant movement. 
Immediately tap the left side of the right 
hand's cards roughly square on the top of 
the deck. 
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Still holding them face up, start to place them onto the Ace, when you notice that the latter is 
still face up. Briefly replace the right hand's cards on the deck by flipping them face down. Your 
right hand then turns the Ace of Spades face down on the table and comes back to take the 
three cards apparently just shown. Actually, you take the top two cards singly, one below the 
other, and then push over two cards as one with your left thumb (Volume 1, page 211), taking 
the double below the right hand's pair. Smoothly proceed to tap their left sides square against 
the top of the deck and drop the packet onto the Ace of Spades. We'll call this the leader pile. 


Although the dealing of these three cards has taken some space to describe, the entire pro- 
cedure is a matter of just a few seconds. However, in the process you have reinforced the 
position of the Ace of Spades in the minds of the spectators, and implicitly the positions of 
the other three Aces, since they are all linked to it mnemonically. Showing the top three cards 
to be clearly indifferent ones is important, because it will make the impending transposition 
of the Aces more surprising and magical. 


You continue by placing the next three cards of the deck onto what the audience believes is 
the Ace of Diamonds. For this you will employ almost the same handling used with the cards 
placed on the Ace of Spades. You will not, however, show the Ace in the process, and you will 
accelerate the pace. Because these actions are free of trickery, they retrospectively confirm 
the innocent nature of those going before. 


Here we go: Push off the top three cards into the right hand, taking them one beneath the 
other. Smoothly flip the cards sidewise and face up onto the deck. Then deal them face up 
into your right hand, as you point out that these cards, too, are completely random and need 
not be memorized. The third card will be one they have previously seen, but you need have 
no fear of its reappearance being noticed. It was shown with two other indifferent cards, and 
is now at the back of a fan with another two indifferent cards. 


Flip the cards face down on the deck, deal them again into your right hand and, after tapping 
their left sides roughly square against the top of the deck, place them onto the facedown 
card in Position B. 


Transfer the balance of the deck to your right 
hand, which takes it in end grip and places it 
face down a bit to the right of the leader pile 
and toward yourself, canting it at an angle of 
about eleven o'clock. Right now, neither the 
balance of the deck nor its position matter, 
but this detail again conditions a circum- 
stance that will later promote trickery. 





You are now going into a ritual that will become associated with the transposition of the 
Aces. Begin by clearly squaring the two Ace piles with the tips of your fingers, but don’t pick 
up the cards; leave them on the table (see “Squaring After the Shuffle” in Volume 1, page 107). 
Make a magic gesture to indicate that the magic is happening now. I like to place a hand a 
few inches above each pile and gently wave them over the cards: “The Ace of Diamonds is 
magically attracted by the most important Ace, the Ace of Spades.” 
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First show that the Ace of Diamonds has 
mysteriously vanished from its pile. Doing 
this in a clean way, with an unobtrusive flour- 
ish, adds style to an action otherwise merely 
functional, makes the handling more inter- 
esting and ultimately increases the magical 
quality of the effect. The left hand approaches 
the pile from above and presses down with 
the middle fingertip on the left side of the 
pile, near center. Due to the give of the mat, 
the right side tilts up slightly; just enough for 
the right middle finger to dig gently under the 
right side of the pile and grasp it with the help 
of the other right fingers and thumb. 


The right thumb pulls to the right as the 
remaining fingers push leftward, resulting in 
the four cards being spread. Meanwhile, the 
left hand has changed position and grips the 
bottom two cards of the spread, as the right 
hand holds onto the top two cards. 


Immediately separate your hands and let 
the left side of the right hand's bottom card 
touch the tabletop. By moving slightly to the 
left you can flip the card over sidewise and 
face up. 
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Smoothly follow this by letting the right side 
of the left hand’s top card contact the table 
and flip it over, so that it lands offset behind 
the previous card. 


Continue the action fluidly by flipping the 
right hand's remaining card face up behind 
the two on the table—and use the spin rev- 
elation and display (Volume 3, page 512) to 
show that the last card is no longer the Ace 
of Diamonds, but has mysteriously changed 
to an indifferent card. 





This is the first principal effect. By deduction the audience will already assume the Ace of 
Diamonds is now in the pile with the Ace of Spades. Since the next phase has merely the 
character of proving this assumption, it can be performed at a slightly brisker pace, without 
losing clarity, of course. 


Pick up the pile at Position A in right-hand end grip, turn it face up and take it into left-hand 
dealing position. Deal the Ace of Spades into the right hand, then take the next indifferent 
card under it, spread slightly to the left. As the right hand swings back to take the next card, 
the left fingers gently buckle the bottom card of its three, and a double card is taken beneath 
the first two, also slightly spread to the left. 


This leaves the Ace of Diamonds in the left 
hand, single and free to be displayed without 
deception. Advance the left hand a little, to 
emphasize the effect spatially, but also to 
direct attention away from the double card 
in the right hand. 
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You will now use an exquisite double-card 
handling, shown to me years ago by Arturo 
de Ascanio and unpublished until now. 
The left hand returns to the right hand and 
replaces the Ace of Diamonds under the 
other cards, spread to the left. 


Immediately the hands enlarge the spread of 
the cards. This is done through two motions: 
The right hand moves to the right as the 
thumb pulls the Ace of Spades slightly to the 
right and the fingers push the indifferent card 
beneath it slightly to the left. The left hand 
simultaneously performs a similar action, 
the only difference being that the tip of the 
left thumb, being placed at the left edge of 
the double card, pushes it to the right. As the 
left thumb glides to the right, its pad remains 
in contact with the face of the Ace. The illus- 
tration shows the moment of widest spread, 
a position (held for about two seconds) that 
allows the audience to appreciate the trans- 
position once more, in a single image. The 
cards remain in contact with each other at 
all times. This handling looks extremely fair 
and, properly executed, will assure that no 
one suspects, let alone sees, a double card. 


Eventually close the spread, both hands pushing the cards together in an action that reverses 
the opening display, and flip the cards sidewise and over, letting them land face down in left- 
hand dealing position. 

The entire display lasts about five seconds from the buckle count to the final squaring of the 
cards. It should look as ifthe cards, having some kind of elastic characteristic, open and close 
as if by an invisible force. 





Very briefly square the packet by bringing the right hand over the cards and taking them 
momentarily into end grip as you perform a gesture with your left hand, pointing at the card 
in Position C. “The next Ace is the Ace of Clubs.” The left hand grasps the leader packet at 
its left side and returns it to its former spot on the table, as the right hand drops to pick up 
the deck. All these actions are honest, but serve to condition the audience for those of the 
transfer move, which will occur shortly. 


Place three indifferent cards from the deck onto the assumed Ace of Clubs, using actions out- 
wardly similar to those used in the previous two instances, but increasing the pace without 
losing clarity. Replace the deck at its former eleven o'clock position on the table. 
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Grasp the pile at C and show that the Ace of Clubs has vanished, another card having taken 
its place. For this you may use the same handling described for the vanish of the Ace of Dia- 
monds. Leave these cards face up on the table as you did those from the first pile. 


Pick up the leader pile in right-hand end grip. At this point I will mention that each time you 
pick up a pile or the deck, you should do so by first taking the cards into right-hand end grip, 
and then doing whatever is necessary. You want to accustom your audience to this manner of 
picking up cards, which later makes the execution of the transfer move “invisible”. 


At this point show the Ace just vanished to have joined the leader. Do this by turning the 
packet face up and dealing the Ace of Spades into the right hand. Immediately push over the 
two indifferent cards as one and take the double below the Ace of Spades. To do this you 
can use a double buckle (Volume 1, page 212) or the handling for a small packet double lift 
(Volume 3, page 577), which is smoother but less precise. 


Immediately spread the remaining two 
cards, revealing the Ace of Clubs over 
the Ace of Diamonds. Without a pause, 
shift the Ace of Diamonds onto the Ace of 
Spades and display the Ace of Clubs for a 
few seconds. Then lay it on top of the right 
hand's cards and show everything again, 
using Ascanio’s open display (Volume 3, 
page 599). The illustration shows the posi- 
tion at this point, which is held for only a 
second or two. “Three Aces and one indif- 
ferent card—with one Ace to go—the Ace 
of Hearts.” As you pronounce this sentence, 
accompany it with the following actions: 


Place the right hand's cards onto the left’s, 
imperceptibly picking up a left little-finger 
break between the Aces and the double card 
as you square them. Grasp the cards in right- 
hand end grip and turn the packet sidewise 
and face down. Because of the break and 
the gentle pressure of the left little finger, the 
Aces will be stepped to the right as shown 
here. (This pivot step dynamic was first 
published by Tenkai, one of the great past 
masters of Japan.**) 


Immediately retake the cards in right-hand end grip, pressing the pad of the right thumb 
against the slightly protruding inner left corner of the stepped cards, and the pad of the right 
little finger against the diagonally opposite corner. This controls the Aces in preparation for 
the transfer move (Volume 3, page 516). To justify the transfer of the packet into the right 
hand, the left hand gestures toward the Ace of Hearts as you finish the above sentence: “... the 
Ace of Hearts.” 
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As your left hand grips the two indifferent cards at their left side and lays them at Position A 
on the table, your right hand drops to pick up the deck, at the same time secretly adding the 
Aces to it. As you set down the packet, place it at an eleven o'clock angle. Don’t worry about 
anyone noticing the thinness of the packet. There are constant sources of information direct- 
ing attention from it, and before the spectators think of it again, you are going to show it has 
four cards—just follow along. 


Immediately transfer the deck, which you just picked up, to left-hand dealing position and 
deal the top four cards as three into your right hand, using a double push-over on the third 
card. This time you do not show all the faces. You flash just the face of the squared packet: 
‘Three indifferent cards go onto the Ace of Hearts.” You misdirect from the fact you don’t 
show all the cards by looking at someone and saying with a smile, “Ah, I can tell you’re not 
sure Uf this is still the Ace of Hearts.” Replace the four cards briefly on the deck in an in-tran- 
sit action, and use your right hand to pick up and display the Ace of Hearts to your elected 
doubter. Then drop it back into place, face down on the table. Remember Dai Vernon's advice 
in such cases: It’s better to look at one person rather than at the entire audience, allowing the 
others who had the same thought to think, “Oh, how could he have been so stupid as to think 
that that card isn’t the Ace.” 


Taking advantage of the relaxed moment created by this mildly humorous situation, use your 
left thumb to push over the top three cards, so that they are, for a few seconds, resting spread 
to the right in a small fan. When the right hand openly takes them as a fanned unit, it will look 
very clean and fair. Drop these cards, clearly fanned, onto the Ace of Hearts. The audience 
sees the facts in one complete picture. 


As attention is on the right hand's actions, execute a double buckle to obtain a left little-finger 
break above the bottom two cards of the deck. Take the deck into right-hand end grip, use 
your left little finger, near the inner right corner, to angle the two bottom cards, and grip them 
by their diagonally opposite corners between the right little finger, and thumb, in readiness 
for the transfer move. This shifting of the deck is interpreted as an in-transit action, the main 
action being performed by the left hand, which in turn points to the face-up cards at Positions 
Band C as you explain, “The Ace of Hearts will go just like the Ace of Diamonds and the Ace 
of Clubs did...” Without pausing, your left fingers grip the balance of the deck, minus the two 
stepped cards, at its left side and set it onto the table, a little to your left. At the same time your 
right hand executes the transfer move, adding the two stolen cards with the two cards that 
have been holding the fort as the leader pile. Immediately pick up the pile and spread it with 
alight touch between both hands, unobtrusively but clearly displaying four face-down cards. 
“to join the packet with the Ace of Spades.” Return the leader pile to its place. 


It is obviously important to synchronize perfectly the words and actions given in these last 
few paragraphs, to obtain the desired physical and psychological flow that makes everything 
look casual and fair. Once you master the transfer move, the difficulty lies more in the timing 
of actions and words than in the technique itself. 

All the technical work is now accomplished, and you are several steps ahead. It remains only 
for you to stage the finale. Make your magic gesture, as you did in the two previous instances, 
then turn your attention to the leader pile, which you pick up and spread so that only you can 
see the faces of its cards. Pretend that the magic hasn’t worked and replace the cards on the 
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table. Repeat the magic gesture. Then immediately pick up the top card of the leader pile, 
look at it and slowly turn its face toward the audience, revealing an indifferent card. Drop it 
face up onto the table, in front of the other three, which you then proceed to deal face up in 
a diagonally overlapping row on the first card. The audience sees four indifferent cards. The 
Aces are gone. 

Pause a beat; then pick up the pile at D, flipping it face up into left-hand dealing position and 
tilting it so that the audience can clearly see the face of the Ace of Hearts. Subsequently take 
one Ace after the other from the face, starting with the Ace of Hearts, and sail them face up 
onto the table in the general area of Position D. The Aces have mysteriously vanished from 
the leader position and have joined the Ace of Hearts! 


On top of this surprise, the cards are absolutely clean: The Ace packet contains just the 
four Aces, the packets on the table consist of just four indifferent cards and there are no 
duplicates anywhere. 


Final Notes 
1. For the initial layout of the Aces you clarity I have refrained from integrating 


may substitute almost any of the known 
methods, but I invite you to understand 
the reasoning behind my choice. Why 
not take the Aces directly from the deck 
and place them immediately into the 
required positions, rather than displaying 
them once more (because it is method- 
ologically necessary in order to switch 
them) and then placing them down? 


. If you have already produced the Aces 
and they are resting on the table, I sug- 
gest you secretly add two facedown 
cards below the face-up Aces, and then 
use the Braue addition (Volume 1, page 
204) to achieve the necessary layout. In 
this case you are still able to emphasize 
the positions of the Aces of Spades and 
Hearts, but not the other two. Compen- 
sation can be made by miscalling each 
Ace just before it goes. 


. A few words on the script: Although 
Tve given bits of my presentation where 
I thought it important to the under 
standing of elements of timing and 
misdirection, for reasons of space and 
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my entire script into the explanation. So 
I would now like to suggest a few ideas 
that you can use to stage this piece. If 
this is your cup of tea, you could tell your 
audience, “In magic there are different 
disciplines; forexample, manipulation, 
mentalism, large-scale stage illusions 
and magic done very close. And within 
each discipline there are instruments 
magicians use to interpret specific 
plots. Perhaps the most versatile instru- 
ment is a deck of playing cards, with 
which some of these plots have been 
performed by different generations, 
in different cultures and at different 
times, all over the world. Such plots 
have become known as the classics of 
magic, and I would like to show you 
my personal interpretation of one of 
the classic plots in the realm of card 
magic, which the great French conjurer 
Robert-Houdin called Jle tour des quatre 
as.” A different idea comes from Arturo 
de Ascanio: He told of the trick he had to 
perform for his entry exam to the magic 
society in Madrid.” A beautiful idea. 
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4, The Four-Ace Assembly is one of the 


true classics of card magic for reasons 
mentioned in the presentational idea 
above. This test of time is the ultimate 
proof that it works, in every sense of the 
word—period. The version just taught 
retains the classic format of placing 
three cards onto the supposed Ace and 
three cards onto the leader Ace: some- 
thing that hasbeen critically commented 
on, especially by modern-day magi- 
cians. Some have claimed that, if the 
Ace really vanished, the packet initially 
consisting of four cards should then be 
reduced to three. Others criticized the 
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fact that cover cards are used at all, 
and that if one could really do what one 
pretends to, just the Aces and no cover 
cards should be used. All these criti- 
cisms have produced a few excellent 
versions of the Four-Ace Assembly, and 
many less admirable ones. Having said 
this, I insist that the classic manner of 
doing the Ace Assembly has remained 
popular over hundreds of years, to this 
very day, whereas more modern and 
“logical” versions have never attained 
the same recognition, either with the 
public or with magicians. I think this 
should tell us something. 
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CHAPTER 60 


FIRM FAVORITES 


The secret of great magic: practice, meditation and passion. 
Arturo de Ascanio 





The History of Playing Cards 


The theories and stories about the genesis of modern playing cards are as manifold as the 
ones about the Easter egg. However, some of them are definitely more spicy, more romantic 
and just more fun to believe in, although they are at least as apocryphal as all the others. 
Follow along. 


The first step back into history from modern times is one that elicits the fewest qualms: 
Scholars once believed that modern decks, be they with thirty-two (France and Germany), 
thirty-six (Switzerland), forty (Italy and Spain) or fifty-two cards, were derived from the 
Minor Arcana of the full Tarot deck, which consists of seventy-eight cards (fifty-six cards 
in the Minor and twenty-two cards in the Major Arcana). However, more recent historical 
research has reversed this linage. 


Amore controversial point arises when discussing the sources and roots of Tarot cards. It 
is here that historians over many centuries have tried de corriger la fortune, fitting the facts 
to their theories and using imagination to create a bridge over gaps in our knowledge. The 
following story is so good, it’s a pity it’s probably not true. Read on: 


In 1781, Court de Gebelin, a French archzeologist, wrote an important book on the subject, 
titled Le monde primitive. In it he delineates the claim that Tarot cards are over six thousand 
years old. He takes us back to the times of ancient Egypt and a culture that worshipped 
many gods. One of these was Thoth, who was said to be the god of knowledge. Egyptian 
priests, who were the link between the human and the divine principles, as one of their 
activities, recorded all metaphysical information related to human life and the afterlife. All 
this information went into a book known as The Book of Thoth. Some scholars contend that 
this book was also called Tar Ro, which in Egyptian means “royal path”. Aha! 


It is said that this book was kept secret from the public and was passed on from one 
generation of priests to the next. Then, after nearly three thousand years, a nomadic tribe 
from India called the Rom migrated to Persia and Egypt, where they obtained knowledge of 
The Book of Thoth. Many hundreds of years later this tribe spread to different parts of Europe 
and were called “gypsies”. (The English word gypsies, through a simple phonetic distortion, 
seems a clear indication of this people’s Egyptian origin.) The legend claims that the Roms 
interpreted the contents of The Book of Thoth into a set of symbolic pictures that became 
known as the Tarot deck. This fits nicely with the fact that gypsies have been involved in 
various types of fortunetelling, up to modern times. 


Of course we know that playing cards were used in Europe before the gypsies arrived, 
but the story is good. And here comes the first element of a link to the card effect soon to 
follow: The Minor Arcana, originally consisting of fifty-six cards, was adjusted at various 
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times and in different countries to contain thirty-two, thirty-six, forty or fifty-two cards. 
The most complete sets of fifty-two cards carry some amazing numerical resemblances to 
nature and models of life. Many of these we know, such as two colors for day and night or 
the dualistic principle reigning life, the four suits to represents the four seasons, fifty-two 
cards for the fifty-two weeks in a year, and so on. In his wonderful book Max Maven’s Book 
of Fortunetelling® (from which the information for the first part of this article was drawn), 
Mr. Maven points to the little-known fact that if you spell the value of each card you end 
up with fifty-two letters. What is particularly amazing is the fact that this works in many 
languages! For instance, follow along in English, with a deck in hand, dealing one card for 
each letter: Ace—Iwo-Three—Four—Five-Six—Seven—Eight-Nine—Ten—Jack—Queen-King. 
On the g in King you will deal the last card of the fifty-two-card deck—interesting. Try it in 
Spanish: As—Dos—Tres—Cuatro—Cinco—Seis—Siete—Ocho (ch is considered a single letter in 
Spanish)—Nueve—Diez—Jota—Dama-Rey. And it also works in French and German! 


But there is more. If you put the thirteen heart cards in order on top of the deck and execute 
two out-faros, the top card will be an Ace and every fourth card will then be a heart. Spell 
each value, creating a small pile for each one. By using false deals, secret transfers or open 
ones of cards from top to bottom or vice versa, you can first show that the deck is fully 
consumed by the spelling, and second turn the top card of each packet face up to reveal all 
the heart cards from Ace to King. 


Let me now explain how I have adapted the above information to succeed with this effect in 
English. 


Effect 

The deck is thoroughly shuffled and cut. The performer explains that a deck of cards has 
precisely the same number of cards necessary to spell out each of its values. He proceeds to 
prove this by dealing thirteen packets, one card for each letter in the names of the values. To 
cap this surprising fact, the top card of each packet is turned over, revealing the Ace through 
King of Hearts, each on top of its appropriate packet! 


Construction, Management and Script 

The Ace through King of any suit (I use hearts) are stacked on top of the deck in numerical 
order, the Ace being the first card and the King thirteenth. If you don’t wish to set this up in 
advance, see the Final Notes for a way of getting into this position from a previous effect, 
which makes the piece impromptu. 


You must now place three cards between each pair of these arranged cards. This can be 
achieved with two perfect faro shuffles (Volume 3, page 687). However, I use a procedure I 
believe easier. Hold the deck in faro-shuffle position and, with your right hand, cut off a little 
more than one quarter from the top—you must include at least the top thirteen cards. Weave 
these cards anywhere into the larger portion, then extract the still telescoped cards and 
shift them to the top where you complete the shuffle; that is, do a faro slough-off (Volume 3, 
page 686). Next do either a perfect in- or out-faro. I make life easier for myself by cutting at 
about center (minimum twenty-five, maximum twenty-seven cards). A card or two over or 
under twenty-six doesn’t matter. Then weave these cards into the left hand’s packet and do 
another slough-off, without completing the shuffle. Of course there will be only one or two 
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cards to slough off, which you might leave on top, if the light is good enough for you to be 
certain of the number. If you think this is too complicated, just do a perfect in- or out-faro. 


Before cascading the faroed cards square, I like to use a subtlety I owe to the great Juan 
Tamariz: Ribbon spread the cards face down in their still telescoped condition; then start 
pushing the cards together on the table. Stop before you reach the middle and, in the space 
above the spread, make a gesture of pushing the cards together while asking someone to 
finish the process. Then gather the spread and square the deck.” After finishing the shuffle, 
if necessary, use a transfer cut (Volume 1, page 93) to position the Ace of Hearts third card 
from the top. The King of Hearts will then be second from the bottom. 


As an extra safety measure, you now spread the deck face up in your hands and check the 
situation, while making some pertinent remarks, for which the introductory text above 
provides an abundance. You will also use this opportunity to make a few simple changes 
to the arrangement, so that you will later be able to spell almost perfectly to each card. The 
presentation allows for enough time for you to examine the setup as you point to various 
cards to illustrate the one thing or another you are saying. 


Start by spreading the cards face up in 
your hands and mention some of the 
characteristics of the deck, selected from 
the above introduction. When you come 
to the Jack of Hearts, briefly separate the 
spread and switch the Jack with the card 
beneath it (the illustration shows this action 
in progress). 





To justify this, while you are displaying the Jack of Hearts on the face of the left hand’s portion 
of the spread, make an interesting comment such as “And by the way, picture cards even 
used to have names in the old French decks—the Jack of Hearts was at times called Lahire. 
And occasionally it would receive the name of a popular politician of the time.” 


Reunite the spread and push a few more cards from the left hand to the right. Your actions 
have moved an extra card between the Jack and the Queen of Hearts, the Queen needing five 
cards to spell her name. When you reach the Ten of Hearts, either use the switching strategy 
just explained, or cull the Ten beneath the right hand's cards via the spread cull (Volume 1, 
page 187), reinserting it immediately below the card that was beneath the Ten. The Ten has 
thus moved one position to the left, restoring the three cards to the Jack while leaving just 
two for the Ten. 


Continue spreading until you reach the Six of Hearts, and do another switch or cull, moving 
the card below the Six above it. This rearranges the cards to spell to the Six and the Seven. 


To keep up interest during the spreading process, you might add, when coming across a 
King, “Kings often represented the monarch actually reigning,” or “The funny thing is 
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that during the French Revolution card-makers had to replace the king’s crown with 
a beret. But after Robespierre, they brought back the crown. Well, a King with a beret 
looks funny.” 


There is one last displacement to be made, and that involves the Two, which you must move 
one position lower, just as you did with the other cards switched. All the cards but the Eight 
are now in place to be spelled correctly. We will take care of the Eight during the spelling 
process itself. 


And, finally, if you wish to avoid the faro shuffles and displacements, set the cards up in 
advance and switch in this stacked deck (Volume 4, page 863), which you could then give 
a false shuffle and false cut. As you can see, there are plenty of possibilities to get into the 
required position. The performance proper starts now. 


“One of the really curious things about the deck and its cards—very few people seem to 
be aware of this—is that there is exactly the number of cards necessary to spell each and 
every one of the thirteen values that make up a deck. And what is absolutely amazing is 
that it works not only in English, but also in French, German and Spanish. And I’m sure 
we could find some other languages with a litile research. Let me demonstrate.” 


Holding the deck face down in left-hand dealing position, you will now spell out each value, 
dealing one card for each letter and a separate pile for each value, eventually forming thirteen 
piles of face-down cards. 


Deal the first three cards face down into a pile to the far left as you spell A-C-E. Deal the next 
three cards, T-W-—0, in a second face-down pile, slightly to the right of the first. Deal a third 
pile, spelling T-H-R-E-F, and then the piles for F-O—U-R, F--V-E, SEX and S-E-V-E-N. 

As I've mentioned, you must make an adjustment to spell to the Eight, as you are one card 
short. I'll give you three ways to overcome this: 


1. Briefly square the balance of the deck in your hands and, in that action, bring one card 
from the bottom to the top by using the side-steal transfer (Volume 3, page 759). 


2. Useatransfer cut (Volume 1, page 98) while you say something and are apparently toying 
with the cards. 


3. Use a bottom deal, which is not too difficult, as you are holding less than half the deck. 
But let me give you the easiest bottom deal of all—as a bonus for having read this far. 
You'll be able to do this as soon as you have read it: 


In an in-transit action, transfer the deck to right-hand end grip for a moment, to free the 
left hand, which points to the already dealt piles in summary: “So, that’s Ace, Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six, Seven and—E-I-G-H-T.” Just before spelling Eight, and while shifting 
your gaze from the piles you have just indicated to the eyes of the spectators to whom you 
are talking, your right hand transfers its packet to left-hand dealing position, making this 
another in-transit action, necessary for the main action, which is that of dealing. 
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At the last moment, before the cards settle 
into dealing position, curl the pads of your 
right middle and ring fingers around the 
outer end of the packet, until they contact 
the face of the bottom card. Applying a 
little rightward pressure, the bottom card is 
pivoted down and to the right. 





Immediately advance the right hand, carrying the bottom card with it and dealing it to the 
table as the first card of the spell. In a smooth continuation of this action, shift your eyes 
from the spectators to the cards and deal the next four cards normally on top of the first, 
completing the spelling of the E-I-G—H-T. This very easy bottom deal was created by the 
ever-clever Edward Marlo.”! 





Next spell N-I-N-E, dealing four cards honestly. Then spell T-E-N, J—A—C—K, Q-U-E-E-N and 
finally K-I-N-G, each value in a separate pile to the right of the previous one. As you create 
the thirteen piles, form a row of six piles, then behind it a row of seven. The deal ends on the 
last card of the deck, proving your previous claim. 


This exercise should prove curious and a little surprising to most intelligent people, but it is 
not magical. The magic is added as you now remark, ‘TU remind you that the cards have 
been thoroughly shuffled. You yourself have done so, remember?” Pantomime the gesture 
of pushing together cards, which will recall to the spectators memories of one of their group 
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having “shuffled” (he actually only finished the meshing of the interlaced spread), which you 
have previously planted in their minds with the same gesture in the same space, using the 
same tone of voice. “Nonetheless, every time you spell out all the cards, it is like calling 
them. And the cards, having more than just a few things in common with us human 
beings, like nothing more than to hear their names. This is why they emerge—from the 
depth—of the deck—where the randomness—of the shuffle—has placed them—and they 
do so—in order!” As you are saying this, you turn up the Ace of Hearts on top ofits pile, then, 
the remaining twelve hearts in crescendo. The dashes in the above script are the moments I 
stop for a second to turn over one or two cards. This finale is quite amazing. 


1. I am indebted to my dear friend David the relevant cards at every fourth 


Solomon for pointing out to me the 
possibility of rearranging the cards while 
spreading them face up. If you tackle this 
trick you will soon realize there are many 
ways of achieving the rearrangements 
necessary for a successful spelling. 
The technically advanced among my 
readership may wish to leave out the 
entire series of displacements and 
solve the problem with second deals 
(Volume 4, page 936), bottom deals 
(Volume 4, page 940), side steals from 
the bottom or “group dealing” during the 
spelling process. Group dealing consists 
of openly dealing two cards together 
without reversing their order (this 
replaces a second deal). If you visualize 
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position, no memory work is necessary 
for this approach. 


. Youcan create asynergistic effect out of 


the final situation created by this effect. 
Gather the cards, placing the hearts on 
top of the deck in any order. False shuf- 
fle to retain the heart stock on top. In 
the course of the next effect do not use 
these cards, but find a reason to spread 
through the deck with the faces toward 
you. As you do this, cull the diamonds 
below the spread, which separates the 
red cards from the black. And having a 
colorseparated deck, without the least 
suspicion of your audience, allows you 
to perform miracles that will baffle 
even insiders. 
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If you don’t feel like culling thirteen 
cards, simply reserve the setup of the 
thirteen hearts while performing one 
or two effects that don't disturb their 
grouping. Then go into such miracles 
as “The Mind Mirror”;** Sam Schwartz's 
impossible-looking double-card discov- 
ery, “Thot Echo” (Volume 1, page 149); 
or any other trick requiring a setup of 
thirteen cards of a single suit. A per 
sonal favorite is a version of “Moe's 
Move a Card” effect,® which I will 
briefly explain: 


With the thirteen heart cards in any 
order on top of the pack, execute a faro 
slough-off, then use a transfer cut to 
shift two indifferent cards from the bot- 
tom of the deck to the top. This makes 
every other card a heart, running from 


the third card from the top through 
the twenty-seventh. Do a false shuffle 
and false cut, retaining the top stock of 
twenty-seven cards. 


Spread the cards face up in your hands, 
pretending to memorize their order. 
Then ribbon spread the deck face up 
and have someone move a card from 
the left side of the spread to the right 
side, while you look away. If he moves 
a heart, you can immediately name it. 
If he moves an indifferent card, pretend 
difficulty (which shouldn't be difficult 
here) and have the card moved back to 
the left half, but not to its original posi- 
tion. The result will be two indifferent 
cards between two heart cards some- 
where. By an easy fishing process you 
determine which is the moved card. 
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Offer to do the feat again: Replace the 
moved card in its original position, 
which you can represent as an addi- 
tional effect, since you seem to divine 
this previous location. Or simply say 
nothing as you return the card to its 
place. Transfer the two top indifferent 
cards to the bottom and give the deck 
another faro shuffle, which places the 
hearts at every fourth position. The 
spectator may now shift the position of 
any card, without the previous restric- 
tion of moving it from one half into the 
other. This should derail any solutions 
previously entertained. If a heart is 
moved, you can name the card imme- 
diately. Otherwise, you will find four 
indifferent cards between two hearts. 
Reveal the moved card through fishing. 


. “The History of Playing Cards” can be 


performed impromptu if you precede 
it with a trick that uses the thirteen 
cards of one suit, such as Paul Curry’s 
“A Swindle of Sorts”.* Just remove the 
thirteen heart cards, perform the effect 
and replace the cards as a block into the 
center of the deck, obtaining a break 
above them. Bring them to the top with 
a shuffle or a transfer cut and go into 
the required faro shuffles. 


. Finally, I should mention the “Secret 


Setup” (page 1124), a strategy we owe 
to the everpresent master, Juan Tama- 
riz, which is a clever way of arranging 
cards under the noses of the spectators. 
With this technique you can impercep- 
tibly bring the thirteen heart cards, in 
numerical order, to the top of the deck. 
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The Homesick Jesters 


This is my favorite handling of the reverse assembly theme done with cards. My inspirational 
source is a routine described by Jon Racherbaumer.” Over the years I have added handling 
details here and there, and have made changes to the structure of the climax. Dai Vernon’s 
favorite quote, which he attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, was: “Details make for perfection, 
but perfection is no detail.” I like to fool myself into thinking that he might have said that if he 
had seen this routine. 


Effect 
Four Jokers, after being covered by three indifferent cards, assemble in slow motion in one 
packet, only to return magically to where they started. 


Construction, Management and Script 

You will need an ordinary deck of cards and a small wallet containing four Jokers with backs 
that match the deck. The four Jokers, in their wallet, are in one of your pockets or in any 
other easily accessible place. 


To begin the performance, take the four Jokers out of the wallet and deal them face up into a 
row on the mat. (For a possible presentational staging for the Jokers, see Final Note 2 at the 
end of this article.) The faces of the Jokers should be oriented right side up from the specta- 
tors’ viewpoint. This is more appealing than having them standing “on their heads”. 


Take the deck face up into left-hand dealing 
position and drop twelve cards from the face 
of the deck into a face-up pile on the table, 
counting them aloud in the process. These 
can be any cards, though high spot cards 
of mixed suits are best. The deck may even 
be previously shuffled, after which you can 
spread through it, taking appropriate cards 
and dropping them onto the table. Contrive 
to make the last two cards you drop onto the 
face-up pile similar to each other, such as the 
Seven and Eight of Spades. 


I do not deal the cards, but rather drop them from a height of about ten inches above the 
table, forming an unsquared pile and making the initial situation crystal-clear: Just four Jok- 
ers and twelve indifferent cards are used. Recall again Ascanio’s definition of a magic effect: 
It is the contrast between an initial and a final situation. I sincerely believe that this phase of 
the trick cannot be overly emphasized, using natural actions without appearing contrived. 


Lay the deck aside, face down, as it is no longer needed in this effect. Pick up the twelve cards 
and place them face up in left-hand dealing position, at the same time obtaining a left little- 
finger break below the uppermost card in the outward action of squaring the packet. 
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Using both hands simultaneously—the left 
hand starting on the left and the right hand S Y 
on the right—pick up the face-up Jokers A7 $ 

in the following way: As you place the left JO 

index finger onto the leftmost Joker to 


steady it, the right hand grasps the right- 
most Joker. 


Move the right hand to the left and use its 
Joker to scoop up the other three. To lend 
a natural appearance to this action, the left 
hand slides its Joker a few inches to the 
right, where both hands meet. 


Immediately place the right hand’s Jokers, 
jogged forward and to the right, on the face 
of the left hand’s packet. This is treated as an 
in-transit action, the main action being the 
right hand’s movement to gather and take 
the Jokers from above, in end grip. 


As the right hand raises the Jokers, it also 
steals the indifferent card above the break 
from the face of the left hand’s packet (Vol- 
ume 1, page 203). 





The Joker packet is lifted to the left fingertips and its left side is squared against the left 
thumb. In a continuing action the left thumb goes under the eleven-card packet and flips 
it face down. The two similar cards at the face of the packet disguise the “transformation” 
that occurs there, and if the preceding actions are executed smoothly, even a very attentive 
spectator will miss it. During this steal it is important to look up at the audience and make an 
amusing or interesting comment. 
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Now grip the Joker packet in a modified end 
grip, with the right middle finger near the 
outer right corner and the thumb near the 
inner right corner. 





Other techniques could be used to load an indifferent card behind the four Jokers. I have 
often used the toss switch (Volume 4, page 840), which is very economical in motion and 
reduces the handling. I have found, though, that the procedure described above can be very 
natural if it is executed with the correct timing, since all the secret maneuvers are imbedded 
within in-transit actions. 

You will now appear to deal the Jokers face 
down at Positions A, B, C and D. The card 
at Position A will be an indifferent one. To 
do this, with your left thumb peel the first 
Joker off the right hand’s packet and use 
that packet to flip the Joker sidewise and 
face down onto the left hand’s packet. With 
the left thumb, deal this card into Position D. 
Repeat these actions with the next Joker, 
dealing it face down into Position B—but 
drop it so that it lands slightly askew. 





A good touch to add to this procedure is to jog each Joker diagonally to the outer right as 
you turn it face down on the left hand’s packet, leaving the Joker in a position similar to that 
shown in the top illustration. This creates a visual impression of the Jokers never coming 
square with the packet. 


You are left with three face-up cards—believed to be two Jokers—held in right-hand end 
grip. You now notice that the Joker at Position B is askew. To correct this, you momen- 
tarily set the three-card packet well forward and to the right of the left hand’s packet and 
hold it there, under your left thumb. This frees your right hand, which rights the Joker at 
Position B and adjusts its alignment with the Joker at Position D. I can afford to say here, 
“Swiss precision.” 
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Bring your right hand back to the left hand’s 
cards and regrasp the two Jokers and the 
extra card hidden beneath them, pinching 
them between the thumb, on the face, and 
the first two fingers, on the back. Your right 
thumb immediately pulls the top Joker to 
the right, while the bottom two cards are 
pushed slightly to the left, in perfect align- 
ment, bringing the second Joker into view. 





Rest the left side of the double card briefly 
on the back of the cards in the left hand 
and flip it sidewise and face down with the 
aid of the right fingertips, leaving it slightly 
outjogged. 





Both hands now advance, the right hand over Position C, the left hand over Position A. As 
they move in unison, forming the main and larger action, two subordinate actions are per- 
formed simultaneously. First, the right hand turns its Joker over by placing the middle finger 
onto its face and pushing down, revolving the Joker end over end and face down between 
the middle and index fingers. It is immediately regripped between the thumb, on the back, 
and fingers, on the face. Second, the left fingers push the double card square with the packet 
and the thumb immediately pushes the top card forward and to the right, arriving at the posi- 
tion shown in the illustration. Here the card is held for a second or two, recalling to the minds 
of the spectators the similar “fair” pictures with which they have been conditioned. It is then 
dealt into Position A, as the others have been, while the right hand deposits its Joker at Posi- 
tion C. Your patter here is merely explanatory: “The four Jokers...” 
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Turn the left hand's packet face up: “..and twelve indifferent cards.” As you say this, spread 
the cards in your hands, tilting their outer ends somewhat downward, so that the faces can 
be seen by the audience, and name them. When you come to the last card, which is a Joker, 
simply raise the spread toward yourself, but keep looking at it as you miscall the card as 
another indifferent one. 


Close the spread and flip the cards face down into dealing position. Continue the casual 
statement made above: “And it doesn’t matter what order they are in.” This serves as an 
excuse to give the cards a brief overhand shuffle: Run the first card, the Joker, singly and 
then shuffle off. Start a second brief overhand shuffle by running the first three cards singly 
and then throwing the rest on top. The Joker is thus brought to fourth from the face of the 
face-down packet. 


Holding the packet in face-down dealing position, count the top three cards into the right 
hand, without reversing their order, and show their faces briefly, commenting on the fact that 
they are indifferent cards. Bring the three cards back to a horizontal position and tap their left 
edges against the back of the left hand’s packet, which you bring momentarily to a vertical 
position for this purpose. Eventually drop the three roughly squared cards onto the Joker at 
Position C. 


Repeat these actions with the next three cards, giving a flash of their faces to show them 
indifferent, and drop them onto the Joker at Position B. Now look at the spectators as you 
shrug your shoulders: “Jt really doesn’t matter what cards we are using.” As you say this, 
count off two cards as three, using the same actions as before. This is done by simply pushing 
off the first card and taking it, pushing off the second card and taking it beneath the first, then 
pushing off the third card, which you only pretend to take in the same way you took the first 
two. At the same time, the left thumb pulls the third card back square with the packet, and 
the left hand turns the packet to a vertical position. The right hand immediately taps its two 
cards (thought to be three) square against the back of the left hand’s packet. Overall, this false 
count should mimic the previous honest procedure, which in turn provides a conditioned 
naturalness for the sleight. 


After roughly squaring the two cards, flash the card at the face as you did before and drop the 
packet onto the indifferent card at Position A. 


You are left with four face-down cards, the top one being a Joker. Show three indifferent 
cards by means of a double buckle (Volume 1, page 212), taking care to use the same casual 
handling as before. Or you can turn the packet face up and briefly display three indifferent 
cards by spreading over two singles into your right hand, followed by the remaining double 
card. In doing this, do not alter the order of the cards. Then drop them face down onto the 
Joker at Position D. 


This, then, is the second important phase of the routine. The first was the clear display of the 
cards in use; and now you have shown how they are arranged. It must be very clear to every- 
one that three indifferent cards are reposing on each Joker. Study the rhythm of the count 
and find your personal way of making it natural. Note that this counting method is much 
more natural and free of suspicion than the approach using the Biddle steal, commonly asso- 
ciated with this type of procedure. 
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SITUATION CHECK: Packet C has one Joker on the face and three indifferent cards, as does 
Packet B; Packet A consists of only three indifferent cards; and Packet D, the leader packet, 
has a Joker at its face followed by three indifferent cards, and a second Joker on top. 


This position has been arrived at with a minimum of handling and through the use of natural 
actions, although the detailed description perhaps makes it look more involved than it actu- 
ally is. 


Pick up Packet C and, holding it face down, perform an Elmsley count from dealing posi- 
tion (Volume 2, page 311), keeping the last card in the right hand. This card is apparently the 
Joker, which was on the bottom of the four-card packet: “Three indifferent cards—and a 
Joker.” Rub the single card on the table, pause, then show its face: an indifferent card. Flip it 
sidewise and face down onto the packet. Turn this four-card packet face up and do an Elms- 
ley count to show four indifferent cards. 


You will now drop the cards singly and face 
down back at Position C, casually showing 
their faces again, by means of a ruse that 
Ascanio told me was used by Fred Kaps: As 
the last card displayed during the Elmsley 
count is placed onto the other three face-up 
cards, the right hand almost simultaneously 
extracts the bottom card of the face-up 
packet, turning it face down as it is drawn 
from beneath, and drops it onto the table. 


In this way the face of the card (the Joker) is tilted toward the table and beyond the view of 
the audience. Done correctly, the spectators cannot see its face. But you will give them a flash 
of the three indifferent cards that follow, and they will believe they have seen the faces of all 
four cards. The display of the remaining three cards uses the same actions, except that the 
faces of these cards are exposed for a fraction of a second as they are taken from the packet 
and dropped onto the table. This process also reverses the order of the cards, returning the 
Joker to the bottom of the packet. 


Pick up the leader packet at D and turn it face up. Hold the packet in the right hand, as if for 
an Elmsley count from dealing position, and peel off the Joker on the face into the left hand, 
followed by the next card, which you take on top of it. Push off the next two cards as one 
and take the double onto the left hand’s packet. And drop the last card, the second Joker, on 
top of all. In doing this you have shown two Jokers and two indifferent cards. Display the 
situation again by means of a buckle count (Volume 2, page 318), without changing the order 
of the cards; or use any of Ascanio’s fabulous display techniques (Volume 3, pages 595-602). 
Then replace the packet face down in the leader position (D). 


Pick up Packet B, again in position for an Elmsley count from dealing grip. Count off three 
cards (without actually doing the Elmsley switch) and show the last card, a Joker, in the 
right hand. Execute a bottom-change variant of the Hofzinser top change (Volume 4, 
page 818): You needn't obtain a break. Just place the right hand’s card on top of the packet 
as you repeat the left thumb’s stroking action, and pull out the bottom card of the packet 
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by using the right thumb to push all the cards except the bottom card slightly forward as a 
block; the bottom card automatically remains in the right hand. 


The left hand points to a spot on the table where the right hand then rubs its card and 
reveals the change. Turn this card face down on top of those held in your left hand. Turn the 
entire packet face up and show four indifferent cards by means of an Elmsley count. Drop 
them one by one and face down at Position B on the table, employing the same technique 
described for Packet C. 


Pick up the leader packet, turn it face up and, with an Elmsley count, show three Jokers. 
Changing the timing of the count here, as follows, makes it more deceptive. Peel off the first 
Joker into your left hand while announcing it: “Joker.” Steal back this Joker as the left hand 
receives the pushed-over block from the right hand: “A regular card.” Peel off a “second” 
Joker, pause a moment, then drop the “third” Joker on top. The order of the cards from the 
face is now two Jokers followed by three indifferent cards. Drop the packet face down at 
Position D. 


Pick up Packet A and do an Elmsley-style count to represent three face-down cards as four. 
Retain the last card (apparently the fourth card, a Joker) in the right hand. Rub it on the table, 
pause, then reveal the change. Drop the single card face down onto the cards in your left 
hand, turn the packet face up and show four indifferent cards by means of another Elmsley 
style count. Drop the packet face down at Position A. 


Now a little acting ability is required, but not much. The spectators, at this point, have seen 
a Joker travel to the leader packet twice. This has established the nature of the effect. Since 
you have just vanished the third Joker from Packet A, which is a repetition of the conditioned 
pattern, they will assume it must now be in Packet D. Given this assumption, the appearance 
needn't be proven, but is simply confirmed, which requires a different kind of attitude, tech- 
nique and handling. So, for the last time, pick up the leader packet in right-hand end grip and 
turn the hand inward to look at the Joker resting on the face of the packet. The audience will 
see the Joker, too. Look at the audience, smile and say, “Of course!” Then turn the right hand 
palm down again and, with your left thumb, peel the top card face down into your left hand. 
Immediately raise the packet into a vertical position, turning the face of the Joker directly 
toward the spectators. They see this Joker from another perspective than before. In a con- 
tinuing action, bring the right hand’s cards face down once more and peel the top card face 
down onto the previous one in the left hand. Repeat the action you used with the first Joker 
to show and apparently peel off a third Joker. Do all these moves smoothly and in a spritely 
fashion. You have just used the Flushtration count (Volume 3, page 609) in a very convinc- 
ing way. Drop the last card, which is actually a double, without showing it, on top of the left 
hand's packet, and maintain a left little-finger break below it. 


Turn the top card, a Joker, face up, still maintaining the break beneath the second card, as 
you comment, “Birds of a feather always flock together.” Since this is a rather dated saying, 
though still intuitively understood, it will raise a chuckle and distract the spectators from 
analysing what you just did. Use this advantage to lead them further down the garden path: 
Pointing to the still visible Joker say, “However, each time this last Joker arrives, all the oth- 
ers are so scared they vanish completely!” 
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With your right hand, take the face-up Joker, 
along with the facedown card hidden 
beneath it, into end grip and lift it slightly 
above the other cards as the left thumb goes 
under the packet, flips the cards face up and 
spreads them. Drop the left hand's three 
cards face up onto the table. The vanishing 
of the Jokers should come as quite a sur 
prise. The entire effect of showing the four 
Jokers and then suddenly vanishing three 
of them, must be well understood in order 
to give it an adequate interpretation. In my 
opinion, one should refrain from using any 
kind of counting or display techniques other 
than the simple procedure just explained. 


You are now going to turn Packets A, B and 
C face up with the help of the double Joker 
you are holding in your right hand, and dur- 
ing this the hidden Joker will be secretly 
added to Packet A, which at the moment 
consists of only three cards. To do this, place 
the left middle finger onto the center of the 
left side of Packet A and press down. This 
causes the right side of these three cards 
to tilt up slightly, allowing the right hand's 
double to slip under the packet for half its 
width. With the help of the double card and 
the right index finger pressing on top, lift the 
packet from the table and into the hands. 


The left fingers should touch the hid- 
den face-down Joker of the double and 
immediately draw it to the left, squaring 
it with the other three facedown cards. 
The illustration shows a dead man’s view 
(okay—almost dead). 





Without a noticeable pause, the left hand takes all four face-down cards, moves forward, 
turning palm down, and drops the four cards in a lose, face-up pile. (This add-on move was 
shown to me by my friend Tony Mantovani of Italy.) Notice that all the moves described here 
must blend into one smooth action if they are to look natural. 
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With the help of the single Joker, repeat the 
same actions with Packets B and C. Drop 
the Joker onto the face of the face-up cards 
at Position D to complete the final display. 


Final Notes 


1. [like to use a large mat or even a small 


card table for my magic. I think it is 
particularly important with any kind 
of assembly effect—be it with cards or 
coins—where objects travel from A to 
B, that the distance from A to B be rea- 
sonably large. The longer the distance, 
the stronger and more impossible look- 
ing the transposition. The felt top of my 
card table measures a little over two 
feet square. 


. To make the description of the routine 
more readable, I have refrained from 
giving more than a brief descriptive 
script. I do have a presentation that suits 
me, but I fear it wouldn’t make sense to 
most readers. I therefore challenge you 
to try to find your own staging that lends 
meaning to the cards used and the situ- 
ations created with them. Let me just 
mention a possibility to justify the fact 
that Jokers are used, which are kept ina 
wallet and introduced as a kind of “exter 
nal” prop. You might say something like 
this when taking the Jokers from their 
wallet: “Until a few weeks ago I used to 
throw away the Jokers in every deck. 
But recently I discovered they have a 
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strange attribute. So I started to collect 
them. Let me show you what I mean.” 
Here you go into the routine. This excel- 
lent justification was used by the clever 
British magician Peter Kane in the con- 
text of a simple Wild Card plot. 


. For those among my readership who 
do not agree with my reasoning in using 
the Flushtration count, and who would 
prefer to apply a different technique 
to show four Jokers, I recommend 
the Hamman two-forfour count (Vol- 
ume 2, page 320). 


. Last but not least I would like to men- 
tion that this routine is imbued with 
Ascanian philosophy in its construction, 
psychology, management, handling and 
technique. To keep the description rea- 
sonable in length, I've refrained from 
mentioning each concept and principle 
explicitly. However, the careful reader 
will recognize the ideas of in-transit 
actions, conditioned naturalness, clar- 
ity of phases, worry-free handling and 
much more, which are implicit in every 
moment of this routine. If you wish to 
review these concepts, see the theory 
section in Volume 2 (page 407). 
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The Endless Loop 


It is amazing how many excellent ideas for magic can be found in non-magic books, in mov- 
ies, in billboards, in plays and in so many other sources. Sometimes the themes can be used 
directly for the presentation of magic effects by applying some small changes. I try to keep 
my eyes and ears open for such possibilities, and have found more than a few ideas in the 
past. The theme at the base of the present trick came to me as I was reading the famous book 
Gédel, Escher, Bach, by Douglas R. Hofstadter. 


The trick itself has a complex and meandering paternity. It is really one of the classic plots in 
card magic, with roots going back at least to Johann Nepomuk Hofzinser. Then almost every 
major cardman has developed at least one version of his own, many of which can be found in 
the literature. Some versions have become more famous than others among magicians, but I 
don’t know if they would be audience favorites as well. In any case, I would like to thank the 
following gentlemen for direct or indirect inspiration that has led to the present piece: J. N. 
Hofzinser, Dai Vernon, Edward Marlo, Larry Jennings, Harry Lorayne, Walt Lees, Bro. John 
Hamman and Richard Vollmer. 


This is a piece that is intellectually more demanding than others, and therefore requires an 
attentive audience. Nonetheless, the effect is direct, visual and can be appreciated even by 
spectators who might miss the finer points of the presentation. 


Effect 
The magician finds a chosen card before the spectator has even selected it! 


Construction, Management and Script 


Besides a deck of cards you will need an 
indelible marker and a file card or something 
the size of a postcard, with M. C. Escher's 
famous Drawing Hands image on one side 
and the following sentences on the other: 


THE SENTENCE BELOW IS TRUE. 

THE SENTENCE ABOVE IS FALSE. 
I keep the card in aplastic sleeve to protect it 
from wear. The marker is stored in my inner 
left breast pocket. 





Introduce the effect along these lines: “Douglas Hofstadter wrote a famous book titled 
Gödel, Escher, Bach. Among other things, he writes about the limits our logical thinking 
reaches when it is involved in certain thought processes. Let me illustrate with these two 
sentences.” Bring out the postcard and show its two sentences. Read them aloud slowly and 
give the spectators a few seconds to follow what you are saying and to appreciate the feel- 
ing that arises from this paradox. You might want to comment a little more explicitly on the 
sentences, leading your audience through the thinking process. 
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Ifyou stop to think about the sentences yourself, you will feel like trying to imagine where the 
universe stops—it just goes on and on until your mind gives in to a feeling of helplessness. I 
find this an interesting way to get into an effect, since it challenges the audience intellectually 
while involving them emotionally as well. The effect can even be performed in a formal close- 
up setting with a large audience; simply use a larger board for the text and drawing. 


“The same feeling is caused if you look at Escher's famous drawing. This hand draws 
that hand that draws this hand and so on—and you don't know where it begins or 
ends.” Escher's drawing visualizes the concept explored before with statements, but is 
easier to grasp quickly. “You somehow start thinking about these things, but don’t find 
a solution. Such a situation once must have inspired Albert Einstein to say, ‘Some 
problems that no philosophy can resolve can sometimes be solved using a trick.’ And 
it is precisely such a trick that Ill be using in the following experiment, to resolve an 
apparently paradoxical situation.” 






i Take the deck and, running through its faces, 
upjog the four Kings as you come to them. 


Push the spread together into the left hand 
and turn the deck sidewise and face down 
without disturbing the outjogged position of 
the Kings. The deck lands in dealing position. 
Place your right middle finger on the left side 
of the Kings and swivel them clockwise, the 
left middle finger serving as a pivot post. 
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As soon as the Kings are disengaged from 
the deck, turn them like the page of a book, 
face up onto the deck. Spread them briefly to 
allow everyone to see that they are the four 
Kings; then flip them as a unit, sidewise and 
face down on the deck. Apparently count 
the four Kings one by one into the right hand, 
but really take only three (see Volume 3, 
page 621). Place this packet to your right on 
the table: “Let me put the Kings aside for 
the moment—you will soon understand 
why.” (Instead of taking the Kings out of the 
deck and placing them aside as described, 
you could have used them in a preceding 
effect, after which you steal one King.) 





“And now I would like to show you something you probably have never seen a magician 
do.” Give the deck an overhand shuffle, undercutting about half the deck, injogging the 
first card and shuffling off the remaining cards on top. Place the deck aside, to your right, 
without disturbing the injog. Your right hand, now free, fetches the marker from your left 
inner pocket. “So that you cannot later think you have imagined all this, well keep a 
written record.” 


Place the pen on the table. Then, with your right hand, grip the deck by its sides and drop it 
into left-hand dealing position. The right hand helps to square the deck, during which your 
right thumb lifts the inner end of the injogged card, allowing the left little finger to obtain a 
break below it. Without saying a word, start to spread the cards between your hands, until 
you reach the break, and outjog the card below it for about half its length. You have secretly 
forced the fourth King on yourself. “This isn’t just any card—it’s your selected card.” Usu- 
ally someone will protest that a card hasn't been selected yet. With or without this objection, 
you continue: “Which is quite curious, isn’t it, because it means I have found your card 
before you even selected it!” Pause briefly to let everyone absorb what you have said. “If 
you think about it, you must admit this is logically impossible. As impossible as the two 
sentences on this card or the drawing by Escher.” Close the spread deck into your left hand. 
Then, with your right hand, remove the outjogged card and place it face down to your left on 
the table. 


“But maybe we can solve this dilemma by 
using a trick—and the trick involves these 
Kings over here.” The illustration shows 
the positions of the card and the three-card 
packet. Particularly note the position of the 
latter, as it is important for the transfer move, 
which will be executed shortly. 
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“Since we have now entered a sort of vicious circle, the best way to get out of it is to break 
into it at some point. Let's do it at the instant the card was selected. Please take any card 
you like and place your signature on its face, so that you may trust your own eyes later.” 
Suiting action to word, spread the cards in your hands and have the spectator take any one, 
which you then ask him to sign on its face. Make sure he shows the signed card to everyone, 
as this prevents any problems at the end and also allows a few seconds for the ink to dry. Let's 
assume the card is the Seven of Clubs. 


Again spread the cards in your hands, break the spread near center and take back the selection 
on top of the left hand's portion. In order to show the signature to everyone, your right hand 
clips the selection below its portion of the spread and raises it to a vertical position. 


When you lower the right hand’s spread 
to rejoin the lefts, the selection is stolen 
beneath the spread and the card to the 
right of it outjogged in its stead. In other 
words, you execute the convincing control 
(Volume 3, page 551). The illustration shows 
the final position. Notice how the thumbs are 
moved outward, in the language of gestures, 
telling the audience that everything is fair 
and above board. Square the spread into 
your left hand and hold it in dealing position, 
but leave the indifferent card—supposedly 
the selection—outjogged. 


‘Please remember three things and don’t 
Sorget them: the four Kings over here—that'’s 
the trick; one card over there, which should 
actually only exist in our imagination— 
that’s the paradox; and your selected and 
signed card—that’s the reality.” As you say 
this, your right hand first points to the pile of 
Kings. You then transfer the deck to the right 
hand, taking it into end grip. In this action 
your right middle finger moves the outjogged 
card a bit to the left as shown. 
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As the left hand leaves the deck, with the 
intention of pointing to the single card lying 
to your left (the fourth King), the tips of your 
middle and ring fingers push the bottom 
card (the selection) a bit less than an inch 
to the right. Here the card is gripped at its 
outer right corner in the inner joint of your 
right little finger, and at its inner left corner 
by the pad of your right thumb (seen here 
from below). This is how I hold it, but you 
may wish to adjust the grip to the anatomy 
of your hand. 





Finish the above sentence by briefly pointing with your left hand to the outjogged card. 
Actions and words must be coérdinated to make sense and to cover the sidejogging of 


the card. 


Immediately continue, “This card over here...” With your left hand, point to the card on your 
left and wait until the audience's attention has shifted to that spot. “.. wel place between the 


Jour Kings.” 


Just before uttering these words, and while 
you remain gazing to the left, you use the 
transfer move (Volume 3, page 516) to add 
the sidejogged card secretly to the pile of 
three Kings as follows: Your body turns 
toward the King pile, which automatically 
moves your right hand and the deck about 
two inches to the left of the Kings. With 
your left hand, grasp the deck, thumb on the 
back, first two fingers on the face, and hold 
it stationary as your right hand continues 
its rightward movement, taking the clipped 
bottom card with it. 


Without a pause, the right hand drops onto 
the three-card pile, letting the stolen card 
merge with the tabled Kings. 
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Instantly, your right hand grasps the four- 
card pile and lifts it, as your left hand moves 
leftward with the balance of the deck and its 
still outjogged card, and tables it slightly to 
the left of the spot the Kings just occupied. 
If the surface on which you are working 
doesn’t have the necessary give to assure a 
clean pick-up, slide the cards back over the 
near edge of the table, until your right hand 
can achieve an end grip. As soon as the left 
hand is free, it takes the four-card packet into 
dealing position. 

Spread the cards in your hands, each taking 
two. The right hand, which grips the top two 
cards, holds them more or less squared. 
“Since this card cannot logically exist, we 
wil hide it among the Kings. By enveloping 
something unknown with something 
known, we can bring the intangible into 
a tangible dimension.” Turn both hands 
palms down to flash the faces of the cards. 
The spectators will see three Kings. Turn 
your hands palms up again, and the cards 
face down; then square them into a packet, 
placing the right hand’s cards below the 
lefts. In this way, the top two cards have 
been transferred subtly to the bottom. 


Fan the packet and insert the card resting 
face down to your left on the table (a King) 
into the center of the fan. Square the cards 
and place them to your left on the table. 


Now pull the still outjogged card square 
into the balance of the deck by sliding your 
middle fingers along the sides and inward 
as shown here. (See page 1212 for more 
handling details.) 
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Hold the five-card packet at its inner left 
corner, between your left thumb and index 
finger. Look into the audience as your right 
hand draws off the top card and turns it face 
up on the table. 


Only now look at the packet and draw the 
next card, a King, from the bottom of the 
packet and table it also face up, diagonally 
overlapping the inner right corner of the first 
King. Take the next card from the bottom 
and place it face down on the first two Kings; 
then deal the new bottom card, followed by 
the final card, both Kings, face up, complet- 
ing the diagonal spread as shown. “A King, 
a second King, a little bit of nothing, a third 
King and a fourth. 





“Now please name the card you selected.” Wait until the spectator has done so. Pointing to 
the face-down card in the spread of face-up Kings, say, “And if this is your selected card, 
then it must be true that I have found your card before you had even selected it.” Let the 
spectators think for a few seconds, then turn the face-down card over, first toward yourself, 
for alittle suspense, then dropping it to the table (if only a few spectators are present) or hold- 
ing it face outward over the King spread (for a larger group). 


I like to finish by saying, “Which proves that a trick that has no explanation is sometimes 
better than some philosophies that can be explained.” 


Final Notes 


1. As you execute the transfer move, note 
that the card is never fully palmed, but 
is simply clipped as described. The 
secret of the invisibility of the transfer 
is timing. If you have spectators on 


your left, tilt the deck slightly down at 
the right, so that the anglejogged card 
can’t be seen by them. 


. There are many ways to reach the final 
layout used here. Those proficient in 
false dealing may want to use their skills 
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as eagerly as will believers in single- 
card switches and topological optical 
illusions. After studying all applicable 
systems known to me, I have chosen to 
adopt the present handling, as it works 
every time on everyone, provided you 
give the required attention to the man- 
agement of your gaze, and make the 
dealing of the last four cards very delib- 
erate, so that the audience sees clearly 
that they come from the bottom. 
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Stop! 


Here is another card effect that ranks among my top favorites. The plot of having a spectator 
stop at his own card as he deals through the deck is in essence a variation of the Card at Any 
Number plot, which goes back to at least the eighteenth century, where it was described by 
Decremps in one of his five landmark books on the conjuring tricks of the Italian, Pinetti." 


Some of the best and most convincing methods use prearranged or special decks, or rely 
on difficult sleight-of-hand. The present method is technically simple and its basic premise 
was explained in Hugard and Braue’s Expert Card Technique.” Due to its scant description, 
I suppose, and in view of its psychological difficulty, it is rarely seen performed nowadays. I 
have had this effect in my repertoire for many years and have performed it for laymen and 
magicians alike. The experience and subtleties I have accumulated make the ideal outcome 
nearly inevitable: The spectator will stop right at his selected card. And for those few times 
when this fails, I have come up with an out that, in my opinion, is more than satisfactory. 


Effect 

A freely chosen card is shuffled back into the deck. The spectator himself starts dealing cards 
face down, one by one, and stops at any card he likes. That card, which he holds in his hand, 
turns out to be his selection! 


Construction, Management and Script 

A card has been freely selected and returned to the deck. It is then brought imperceptibly 
to the seventh position from the top. You may use a method you prefer or follow along as I 
explain the procedure I use. 


Begin by handing out the deck for shuf- 
fling. Then take it back and give it a quick 
overhand shuffle yourself as you comment 
that the cards are thoroughly mixed. In this 
action crimp the first card you run (Vol- 
ume 2, page 348), bringing it to the bottom 
of the deck. 





In a second shuffle, run six cards into your left hand and throw the balance on top. This 
brings the crimped card seventh from the bottom. Give the deck an all-around square-up 
(Volume 1, page 20) to bring the crimp to the inner end and finalize the shuffling action, if you 
wish, with one false cut. 


You will use the key card in ribbon spread technique (Volume 1, page 138) to have a card 
selected and control it to the seventh position from the top. Briefly: Ribbon spread the deck 
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face down from left to right and have the spectator pull out any card. Gesture toward the 
center of the spread, so that he doesn’t take a card from the bottom seven. Should he do so, 
by the way, you have simply to replace the missing card in the next step. 


While he is showing the card to the group 
(we'll assume it to be the Eight of Hearts), 
gather the spread. Then swing cut (Vol- 
ume 1, page 27) the top half of the deck into 
your left hand. 


Ask the spectator to replace his card onto 
this packet, after which you drop the right 
hand's cards on top, burying the selection. 





Ribbon spread the deck face down as you emphasize that a card has been freely selected and 
is now lost. When you again take up the cards, you may give them a quick overhand shuffle 
that doesn’t disturb the central portion of the deck (see “Shuffling with a Key Card”, Vol- 
ume 1, page 144). Then cut the crimped card to the bottom (for details on a safe handling see 
“Cutting to a Crimped Card”, Volume 2, page 349). This automatically delivers the spectator's 
selected card seventh from the top. (I urge you to read the original description of this control 
method in Volume 1, as it contains numerous important details in handling and psychologi- 
cal management.) 


Ask someone on your right if he is left- or right-handed. Whatever his answer, have him take 
the deck into that hand in readiness to deal. “Tt will make what you are about to do much 
easier for you.” In reality you plan exactly the contrary for him: You place the deck into the 
hand opposite to that he normally deals from, because this makes the upcoming dealing pro- 
cess much more awkward for him, which will induce him to stop sooner rather than later. 
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Instruct your helper to deal the first card 
onto your outstretched left hand, where 
you take it into dealing position. Continue: 
“Please take the next card.” Wait until he has 
done so, then pull back your hand slightly, 
preventing him from placing the card he is 
holding onto the first. “Feel the card a little.” 
To illustrate, move your right hand up and 
down a few times, as in the illustration. 


After he does this, look at him and tell him, 
“Okay, put the card in my hand.” Point with 
your right index finger to the card already in 
your left hand. Pause about two seconds and 
look at the spectator with an expression of 
expectation; then say, “Yes, please take the 
next card, feel it a little—are you aware of 
anything?—and place it here.” 





Your tone of voice as well as your body language express that you are waiting for something. 
Although the spectator senses this, he has no idea yet what you expect. Most of all, he doesn’t 
know what part he plays in your expectation. This starts to throw him off balance, making 
him more susceptible for the following suggestion. 


“Take the next—feel it a bit—and place it here.” Let him do so. 


Now, as soon as the spectator takes the next card, the fifth, and “feels” it, say as if this has 
been clear all along, “And you may stop whenever you like, of course.” I leave it to your 
discretion if you wish to add, “Preferably today.” If you do (1 do), it must be said in a cheerful 
tone, in jest, so as not to cause offence. The idea is to put some pressure on him and make 
him feel he has missed an instruction that, he now assumes, you must have given him earlier. 
All of this should be done with an air of good humor, without creating a sense of guilt or 
making the spectator feel bad, but while generating in him the desire to bring this dealing 
procedure to an end soon. 

As the Professor Dai Vernon always said, “Use your head.” It is certainly true that after you 
have grasped the general idea, there is no way around finding your own interpretation of this 
psychological procedure. Try to behave as if you really were in the situation you are playing. 
Look directly into the spectator’s eyes and try to convey the idea that you don’t care where he 
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stops, but that you would prefer him to do so sooner rather than later. You are a bit annoyed, 
but in a pleasant way. Pretend it has been clear to you from the very beginning of the dealing 
process that the spectator should stop his deal anytime—so clear that you didn’t even think 
it necessary to mention. All I’m trying to do here is to give you an idea of the attitude you want 
to develop to accompany your words. 


In most cases the spectator will deal one more card and stop. The next card at this point is 
the seventh. If he stops here, all that remains is to emphasize that he freely selected a card, 
which was subsequently shuffled back into the deck, and now he has stopped himself at 
any card he liked. Without much more ado, have him turn over the card he is holding and 
then watch his expression—it will be priceless. And the audience's reaction will not be 
long in following. 


There are actually three ideal outcomes: 


First, if he stops at the sixth card. In this case let him place the card he is holding onto your 
outstretched left hand and then have him turn the next card of the deck face up. “That’s 
where you stopped—please turn it over.” This wording helps him and the rest of the audi- 
ence to interpret the situation in the manner you wish. 


Second, if he stops directly at the seventh card. We have already dealt with this most desir- 
able case, and you may adopt the same wording used when the sixth card is stopped at, to 
reinforce the situation. 


Third, if he stops at the eighth card. In this case have him replace the card he is holding onto 
the deck. Make a “karate chop” with your right hand between the cards on your left hand and 
the cards he is holding, as if severing the two, and immediately explain in a straightforward 
manner, “Good—you stopped at this point.” Notice that you say point and not card. Con- 
tinue: “The last card dealt is the Fight of Hearts—your card exactly!” For me this works 
very well, but some may prefer to take the spectator’s card, place it onto those already dealt, 
using an in-transit action justified by a gesture of your right hand (perhaps the karate chop), 
and then show the selection by means of a double lift. 


In all three cases you have an excellent ending. If you have found a personal way of inter- 
preting the attitude described above, and if you have executed the card control cleanly and 
convincingly, so that the spectators don’t even suspect that you know the position of their 
card, I can guarantee with almost complete certainty that one of these cases will occur. 


But what will you do if the spectator doesn’t know about my guarantee and decides to stop 
at another point? Well, let me explain a solution that is more than just an out, and which is 
completely convincing for laypeople and magicians alike. 


As soon as the spectator takes the eighth card and wants to put it onto your packet, pause 
briefly and explain, “By the way, you may shuffle the cards yourself anytime and as 
much as you like.” To illustrate, give the cards in your hands a quick overhand shuffle, 
running the first card and shuffling the rest on top. This brings the spectator’s card to the 
bottom of the packet. As you square the cards, take the opportunity to glimpse the selec- 
tion secretly. You may use any glimpse you are comfortable with, but I recommend the 
bottom card all-around square-up glimpse (Volume 2, page 357), which appears natural in 
this context. 
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No matter when the spectator now stops the 
deal, you know his card and have it under 
control on the bottom of the packet. As soon 
as he stops at a card, take it from him and 
hold it by pinching its right side between 
your right thumb on the back and middle 
finger on the face, with the pad of the index 
finger resting on the outer right corner. Tilt 
the outer end of the card downward, so that 
only you can see the face. First look at the 
face of the card; then look at the spectator 
while raising your eyebrows. “Wouldn't it be 
amazing if you had stopped me exactly at 
your card?” 





Look again at the face of the card and remark in a slightly triumphant tone, “Your card was 
the Fight of Hearts, was it?” The bad grammar is purposeful at this point. It induces a mild 
state of confusion, a kind of mental misdirection par excellence, which starts with the mis- 
calling of the card, followed by the previous question (“Wouldn't it be amazing...”). That 
question will soon be answered. 


When you announce the name of the card, you simply miscall it as the selection you previ- 
ously glimpsed. As soon as the spectator reacts, place the card on top of your packet, in an 
in-transit action, in order to perform the main action, which is shaking the spectator’s hand. 
“Congratulations, you found your own card!” Meanwhile, your left thumb pulls the card 
square with the packet. 


Keep looking at the spectator as your right 
hand apparently takes the card it has just 
deposited, turns it face up and throws it 
onto the table. What really happens is that 
you take the bottom card in place of the top 
one in the following way: Your left thumb 
pushes the top card slightly to the right, as 
it normally does to deal a card. At the same 
time the pads of your left middle, ring and 
little fingers, positioned near the index of 
the bottom card, all press diagonally inward 
toward your wrist on the face of the card, 
slightly buckling it. 
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Meanwhile, you place the pad of your right 
thumb onto the outer right corner of the top 
card, and the pad of the right middle finger 
onto the face of the bottom card, more or 
less on the outer right index. Simultaneously 
release the left fingers’ very light pressure 
on the bottom card, which causes it to 
spring naturally a fraction of an inch to the 
right. The left thumb pulls the top card back 
square with the packet, and the pad of your 
right thumb drops onto the back of the bot- 
tom card—ideally just the white margin of 
the card. 


The thumb and middle finger pinch the outer 
comer of this card (a grip that, for reasons of 
conditioning and consistency, you purpose- 
fully took moments earlier when glimpsing 
the top card), but the right hand remains 
motionless as the left hand turns inward and 
palm down, still holding the packet in deal- 
ing position. The left index finger contacts 
the back of the Eight of Hearts, still held by 
the right hand, while the left thumb contacts 
its face. 





The left hand turns again outward and palm 
up, turning the Eight of Hearts face up. The 
right hand then takes this card and throws it 
face up onto the table. This lovely and natural 
appearing bottom deal handling comes from 
the ingenious mind of Larry Jennings.” 





The only bad angle this bottom deal suffers, if any, is from the right side. However, since you 
took care to choose an assisting spectator sitting on your right, it is natural to turn slightly 
toward him, which automatically blocks your vulnerable side from view. 
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Final Note 


Two factors facilitate the success of this 
effect: first, the choice of the spectator; 
and second, the situation in which the 
effect is performed. 


Choose a spectator who doesn't display 
antagonistic feelings during the perfor 
mance. There will always be those who 
cannotacceptthe factthatthey are being 
fooled. This sort of person believes that 
you are performing your magic to make 
them feel stupid, which is of course not 
the case. Such spectators, and their soul 
mates, don’t qualify as helpers for this 
effect. Not only will they wait to the 
end to stop, their attitude will generate a 
negative atmosphere. This is something 
neither you nor your audience needs. 
Experience has taught me to take amale 
spectator between the ages of thirty and 
forty-five who has shown repeatedly 
that he is enjoying you and what you 
are doing. He will want you to succeed. 
Such a spectator will easily accept your 
linguistic and physical suggestions, and 
will help you to bring the performance 
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of this effect to a successful conclu- 
sion. To recognize such a person takes 
a knowledge of human nature, as well 
as experience and intuition; factors that 
make the complete artist. 

There are also situations in which this 
effect succeeds particularly well. This 
is especially true if the spectators are 
relaxed because the situation just feels 
right. To create such an atmosphere 
and to know when it is alive is not easy. 
However, it will be clearly recognizable 


to the magical artist who is able to listen 
to his spectators, rather than focusing 
all his energy on making himself and no 
one else the center of attention. 


Considering these factors, it seems 
like a good idea to perform this effect 
toward the middle or the end of an 
act (even if the performance is of an 
impromptu nature), when you know 
your spectators a bit better and vice 
versa, and when you have been able to 
create a good rapport after having per- 
formed a few very good effects. 
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CHAPTER 61 





GAMBLES 


The confidence man thrives on a human weakness—the fact that 

every person is possessed with a desire to obtain something for 

nothing, or bet on a certainty. We are all more or less the dupes of our 
own cupidity. 


Anonymous 





Fantasist at the card Table 


This is a routine belonging to the genre of gambling demonstrations, as seen by a magician. 
Unlike other routines of this type, it involves various card games that may or may not be 
familiar to your audience. I've tested this routine in front of audiences, mostly European, 
whose knowledge of the rules of poker, blackjack and bridge was limited; yet, they have all 
responded very favorably. I've given up any fears that I might have had about the entertain- 
ment value of the routine, and have made it a regular feature of my act for the public. 


The few basic game rules the spectators need to understand are clearly explained as the 
routine progresses and its success is due to the fact that, whether the spectators are laymen, 
card players, gamblers or magicians, they are all to some degree interested in games involving 
chance and in the ways of controlling it. 


My first inspiration to tackle a piece of this kind came from reading a routine by Frank 
Travers, published in The Jinx." The first result of my efforts was published in German.” 
Over the years I have made changes here and there. At some point it seemed obvious to me 
to use the brilliant idea that introduces Dai Vernon’s “Poker Demonstration” to increase the 
concealment of the full-deck setup and provide an interesting lead-in to the routine.™ 


Effect 


After showing some card illusions, the magician says that he will demonstrate how card 
cheats connive to beat the laws of chance. His demonstration will address the games of draw 
poker, stud poker, blackjack and bridge. With every deal, each player is given a good hand, 
but the performer's is always better. 


Each demonstration seems more impossible than the last, with the cards being shuffled again 
and again. Finally, the performer deals himself the most difficult hand to obtain in bridge: a 
grand slam—all thirteen spades! As this seems to top everything, the spectators think the dem- 
onstration has come to an end. But, to everyone's amazement, there is still more to come! 


Construction, Management and Script 

A full-deck setup is necessary. Here is my way of setting up the cards. First, I divide the deck 
into the four suits, alternating the colors; for example, the thirteen spades, followed by the 
thirteen hearts, followed by the thirteen clubs, and finishing with the thirteen diamonds. I 
then ribbon-spread the cards face up, which enables me to find the required cards at a glance 
and to put them face up into my left hand in the following order: 


JO-90—3e_KV_26-Ka-70_5 e239 Se JO] V6 KO 2h 2 Khe 56 10-SVAde_ 66-7 
(QV-Que 365A 59-106 3a-JV-e_ 4A JV Joe -AV_Gle_74 QO 7A 3A 1O- 30-5V—4. 
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If you have followed the above arrangement, the top card of the face-down deck will be the 
Jack of Spades, and the bottom card the Four of Diamonds. 


You will be left with the four Aces, which are distributed in any order in the deck. 


If you plan on using this routine regularly, you may wish to speak the order slowly onto a tape 
recorder. Then just play the tape as you listen and deal the cards into the requisite order. 


This routine should follow several tricks in which the deck is obviously mixed and shuffled. 
The setup deck must therefore be switched in. If you don’t have a pet deck switch, you will 
find some excellent ones in Volume 4, Chapter 42. 


The routine begins with... 
THE DRAW POKER DEMONSTRATION 


“Everyone likes to see a card trick now and then, because it is both surprising and 
entertaining. On the other hand, rare are those among you who have had the opportunity 
to see how professional card cheats connive to influence the laws of chance in their favor. 
Well, here's something that may be of interest to those of you who've not been lucky enough 
to see them at work.” 


You can, if you wish, give the deck a few false riffle shuffles as you deliver these introductory 
remarks (Volume 3, Chapter 33). If the deck has been switched in a clever way, and if a 
spectator has shuffled the previous deck several times, it might be enough to give the deck a 
few false running cuts as you speak (Volume 2, Chapter 25). 


Ribbon spread the deck face up and push the four Aces forward and out of the spread. Then 
gather the rest of the deck and hold it face down in left-hand dealing position. 


If you prefer, rather than removing the Aces in this simple fashion, you can arrange them 
on top of the stacked deck, or in any other position, from which you then produce them 
magically, as an introductory effect. There are endless Ace productions to choose from (for 
example, “Sign of Four’, page 1199), although a sequence keeping within the gambling theme 
of the present routine is desirable. I prefer to look for the Aces openly, as just described, 
since this implies that you don't know where they are and, therefore, there is no specific 
order to the cards. If the Aces are produced, an audience senses there has been some kind of 
prearrangement, which is a thought you don’t want to arouse in this routine. 


“One of many ways of cheating can occur after the showdown has taken place. While the 
players relax, count the money or order a drink, the cards are picked up in a way that 
brings together some advantageous cards for the cheat. Let me illustrate with the four 
Aces. They are too obvious in real play, but for the sake of this explanation they will be just 
right.” As you are saying this, put a downward crimp in the inner left corner of the bottom 
card (Volume 2, page 347). You can also crimp the outer right corner and then bring it to the 
inner left with an all-around square-up action that turns the deck end for end. 


“There are several very difficult methods, which I'm not at liberty to disclose. The truth is, 
I was made an offer I could not refuse.... I may, however, disclose the haymow shuffle, 
which is no longer used today, but was a favorite with Wild West card cheats and cowd 
still be used in some friendly games. The haymow shuffle is a type of overhand shuffle and 
this is how it looks.” Suiting actions to words, bring the deck into overhand shuffle position, 
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run four cards into your left hand and throw the balance on top. You have thus reversed the 
top four cards while transferring them to the bottom, below the crimped card. 


‘Imagine that the card cheat, whose turn it now is to shuffle and deal, has managed to 
isolate four good cards and bring them to the top of the deck.” Pick up the face-up Ace of 
Hearts from the table, use it to scoop up the face-up Ace of Spades, use these two to scoop 
up the face-up Ace of Diamonds, and use these three to scoop up the face-up Ace of Clubs. 
Turn the gathered Aces face down onto the deck and pretend to lose them in the pack. 
However, you actually use any kind of transfer cut to bring the Ace of Hearts to the bottom 
(Volume 1, Chapter 6), leaving the other three Aces on top. The order of the rest of the cards 
is left undisturbed. 


You now start the haymow shuffle sequence from “Vernon’s Poker Demonstration”. As with 
anything from this master, it is almost impossible to improve on it. The only thing I've added 
is ahumorous line at the end of the stacking sequence. 


‘The haymow shuffle is a procedure in five phases, based on a mathematical formula 
where X represents the number of players. How about four players?” Wait a second, then 
continue: “Or, if you like, five players, since an odd number is much more difficult, because 
of the disparity of the runs.” This last statement makes no sense, but it sounds technical and 
therefore convincing; and since it creates a moment of conversational “trance”, there will be 
no opposition to the number of players you suggest. 


Immediately lead to the next action, which is the first phase of the “haymow” shuffle: “First, 
twice the number of players plus one; that is, two times X, plus one, which equals eleven.” 
Bring the deck into overhand-shuffle position and run eleven cards into your left hand; then 
drop the balance behind the cards just shuffled off. Through this process the top eleven cards 
have been reversed and put back on top. 


Immediately continue, “Then X minus one, which is four.” Run four cards, but this time 
throw the balance on top of these four. 


“Then the exact number of players, which is X; that is, five.” Run five cards and throw the 
balance on top. 


“Then one—to compensate for the minus one from before.” (This is the line I mentioned 
having added, which may not read as terribly funny, but it always gets a laugh for me.) Runa 
single card and throw the balance on top. “And finally X, which equals five.” Run five cards 
and throw the balance on top. 


Although the shuffling procedure is extremely simple, it doesn’t tolerate mistakes. To avoid 
miscounts or running double cards, especially when using an older deck, perform the runs 
slowly and carefully, which is acceptable since you are “explaining”. Instead of being 
boring, which it could seem upon reading the description, audiences find the shuffling 
procedures to be very amusing, as do I, since I am explaining the real method, but no one 
believes it. They think you are joking. 


Here is one last bit I use to cap the shuffle. “Please cut the deck.” Place the deck in front of a 
spectator and have him give it a straight cut. Chances are good that he will cut the crimped 
card to the bottom. If he does, you will see it when you pick up the deck and hold it in left- 
hand dealing position. But what do you do if he misses the crimp? Usually the crimped card 
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will be just a few cards from the top or bottom. Say, “Thank you, you gave the deck a very 

Jair cut. You won't believe it, but I once had a spectator who went like that and cut just 
a couple of cards.” As you say this, bring the deck very close to your eyes, as if you can’t 
see well, and cut the crimped card to the bottom. Immediately add, “He probably thought 
this would spoil it all, but of course it doesn’t matter at all where you cut.” Not only is this 
entertaining, while bringing the cards to the required order, but you're also telling the truth, 
yet they don’t understand it. It doesn’t matter where he cuts because, if he doesn’t cut at the 
crimp, you will adjust for it. This, then, is the second time we've told the truth while achieving 
asecret purpose. 


Take the deck into dealing position and, 
with the cards face down, deal the first 
round, beginning with a (fictitious) player 
sitting to your left, and continuing clockwise 
from left to right. Deal Players A, B, C and 
D their cards face down, but deal the one 
falling to you face up. “One Ace—haymow 
shuffle—any questions at this point?” The 
first card will be the Ace of Hearts, and its 
appearance will cause quite a surprise, since 
everyone assumed what you were telling 
them was absurd. 


The next round of five cards is dealt onto 
the first five cards, but in such a way that 
the latter remain in view. The card in your 
hand, the Ace of Clubs, is dealt face up onto 
the Ace of Hearts, overlapping it diagonally 
inward and to the left. This is the way cards 
are dealt in casinos; it enables the specta- 
tors to see the index-comers of both cards. 
Again, this gives the demonstration an air of 
authenticity. Use this procedure whenever 
you have to deal a small number of cards 
face up on top of one another. 





Deal the next round and get the Ace of Diamonds. Each time an Ace is dealt, name it and 
follow with “..haymow shuffle!” 


Some spectators already anticipate that you are about to deal yourself the fourth Ace. Start 
the fourth round, dealing a face-down card to each player, on top of the three cards already 
in their hands. As you take the card for your hand, the Ace of Spades, stop briefly and look 
at the audience. At this moment your left little finger obtains a break below the top card of 
the left hand's stock. In an in-transit action, return the Ace to the left hand's packet, jogged to 
the right, to free your right hand, which makes a gesture of absolute conviction: “You see, the 
haymow shuffle never fails.” As the right hand moves back to retake its card, the left thumb 
pulls the card square with the rest of the deck and the right hand executes a double turnover 
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to display the Two of Hearts. In a slightly less confident tone, say, “Almost—never....” With 
a little more hope in your voice, add, “Jt doesn’t matter; we still have one round left.” Turn 
the double card face down on the deck and deal the top card, the Ace of Spades, face down 
onto your three face-up Aces. 


Deal the fifth round: Players A, B, C and D still get their cards face down. The face-up card 
you deal to yourself will be the Eight of Hearts. Go on to say in a serious manner, “When he 
finds himself in a tight spot like this, a card cheat has only one solution left to get out of 
it—but he must know the exact location of the fourth Ace in the deck, the Ace of Spades.” 


The following quick effect is quite won- 
derful; I first saw Daryl (one of the U.S’s 
modern masters) use this. Set the deck face 
down and sidewise in front of you. With your 
left thumb, riffle up the near edge of the deck 
and say, “Yes, the Ace of Spades is thirteenth 
from the top—and Ill exchange it with 
the Two of Hearts, using the one-handed 
throw-through-the-deck-card-switch—the 
haymow switch.” With your right hand, 
pick up the face-down card from your poker 
hand. Riffle up the edge of the deck a sec- 
ond time and stop when you have reached 
the approximate center; then lift the upper 
portion while your right hand sails its card 
between and right through the two portions 
of the deck. 





Return the upper half of the deck to the lower and square the assembled deck before you 
show that the Two of Hearts has changed into the Ace of Spades. Drop it face up onto the 
Eight of Hearts. Because of its design, the Ace of Spades makes for a much more striking 
effect than any of the other Aces, which is why it has been kept in reserve for this change. 


SHOWING THE OPPONENTS’ HANDS 


‘Tt’s all very well to deal oneself four Aces, but it is quite useless if the other players’ hands 
are not good enough to motivate them to make high wagers on them. That’s why a clever 
card-cheat always manages to deal good hands to his opponents as well.” 


You are now going to show the other players’ 
hands. I would like to explain at some length 
how this is done, as it enhances the overall 
effect of the routine. Begin by showing the 
cards of Player D: Square them while they lie 
on the table, using the tips of both thumbs 
and second fingers. This is the same tech- 
nique used to square a deck. 
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Take the small packet face down into left-hand dealing position. With your left thumb, push the 
top card of the packet to the right, just over half its width. Take this card into your right palm- 
down hand, gripping it with your thumb underneath and fingers on top. By exerting an upward 
pressure with the thumb on the face of the card, and a downward pressure with the fingers on 
its back, the card will turn outward and end over end. Place it face up onto the table. 


Do the same with the next three cards, laying them onto the first in a diagonally overlapping 
column, so that all indices remain in sight. While the right hand turns the fourth card face up 
(it is the Jack of Diamonds) in the manner just described, your left index finger curls against 
the face of the fifth and last card, so that you can clip it between the index and middle fingers, 
then straightens out again, thus snapping the card face up between these two fingers. This 
card, the Jack of Spades, is placed face up onto the Jack of Diamonds. 


The cards are dealt onto the table slowly, in an even tempo. After dealing the Five of Clubs, 
hesitate just a second or so, breaking the rhythm and increasing the suspense. Player D has 
been dealt the following cards: Ten of Spades, Ten of Hearts, Five of Clubs, Jack of Diamonds 
and Jack of Spades. “Two pair” 


Go through the same motions with the remaining three hands, speeding up the rhythm a 
little as you proceed, and speaking just a trifle louder with each new hand displayed: “A 
straight...a full house.. four-of-a-kind!” 
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PICKING UP THE HANDS 


You are now going to pick up the cards lying on the table, and although this must be done 
without paying undue attention to them, the way the hands are picked up and assembled is 
essential to the success of the remaining demonstrations. 


The rule you follow is to put the hand lying at D face up onto those cards at C, then to place 
these two assembled hands onto B, those three together onto A, and then that packet onto 
your own hand of Aces. But to avoid making this pick up look systematic and studied, pro- 
ceed in this way: While talking to the spectators, take the cards at D into your right hand and 
place them onto those lying at C (all cards still face up). Simultaneously take the cards at A 
into your left hand and slip them under the cards at B to pick them up. Each hand is now 
holding ten face-up cards. (The card at the face of the left hand's packet is the Three of Clubs, 
and that at the face of the right hand’s packet is the Jack of Spades.) The right hand now turns 
its cards face down onto the table; and the left hand immediately turns its cards face down 
onto the right hand’s packet. 


Do not square these cards yet. Instead, take the five face-up cards still lying in front of you, 
moving the Eight of Hearts between the Aces of Hearts and Clubs, and drop the packet face 
down on top of the assembled hands on the table. While doing this, say, “What you have just 
seen is perfect for an academic demonstration of how one can cheat at cards, but in a 
real game, no professional cardsharp would ever make the mistake of dealing himself the 
Sour Aces. They would shoot him. Therefore, lets bury them somewhere in the middle of 
the deck.” With your right hand, pick up the remainder of the deck and dribble the cards face 
down onto the pile of gathered cards. Now square the assembled deck as you finish the last 
sentence, and leave it in front of you on the table, in position for a riffle shuffle. You proceed 
then to deliver the introduction to the next demonstration. 


THE STUD POKER DEMONSTRATION 


“Most of the time, three-of-a-kind is enough for a winning hand; three Queens, say. Let me 
show you one of the most popular variations of poker: stud poker.” While talking, perform 
one or two false shuffles that leave the cards in their original order, followed by one or two 
false cuts. I use push-through shuffles or Zarrow shuffles, which fit well here (Volume 3, 
Chapter 33). Whatever shuffle you use, from now on make sure it is one of the riffle-shuffle 
type, which is the only one used by card players today. This gives your demonstration a more 
credible appearance. 


Deal Players A, B, C and yourself one card each, all face down. From now on the demonstra- 
tion proceeds with four players only; the fifth player having dropped out “because he lost his 
house and his pants.” 


Explain, “In this version of poker the first card, which is called the ‘hole card’, is dealt face 
down, and the next four rounds are dealt face up. The players don't discard any cards, and 
they begin to bet on their hands as soon as they’re dealt the second round, which makes 
Jor interesting stakes. That's the reason professional players show a distinct preference for 
this variation of the game.” 

You deal the next four rounds face up, and since you have hinted that you will deal yourself 
three Queens, register a brief moment of surprise on dealing a Queen—namely the Queen 
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of Clubs—into the hand of Player A. Your attitude here should suggest this was not planned. 
This is another bit of business that contributes to keeping up the audience's interest. 





The next step consists of turning the hole cards face up. I've developed the routine so that the 
hole cards not only complete their respective hands, but improve them. 


The first hole card turned up is that of Player C: the Seven of Spades. With the Seven of Dia- 
monds it gives this player a pair. Drop it face up onto the Seven of Diamonds after showing it. 


Player B gets two pair, consisting of the Sixes of Clubs and Diamonds, and the Threes of 
Spades and Diamonds. As with the preceding hole card, drop this one (the Six of Diamonds) 
onto the face of its hand; that is, onto the Six of Clubs. “Two pair, considered a good hand 
by professional players.” 


Player A has three-of-a-kind in his hand: the Fours of Clubs, Hearts and Spades. Place the 
Four of Clubs face up onto the Four of Hearts. “Three-of-a-kind.” Here, pause briefly in the 
action, while addressing the spectators: “Theres only one possibility left for me to have a 
winning hand...” At this point turn your own hole card face up, but toward yourself, so 
that only you can see its face. Smile as you turn the Queen of Hearts slowly face toward the 
spectators, saying, “..and keres my third Queen!” Lay the Queen of Hearts face up onto the 
Queen of Spades. 


As you may have noticed, the order in which the hands are dealt with is always (D), C, B, A 
and your own. Also, each hole card is always laid face up onto the face of its hand. The same 
procedure will be used in the blackjack demonstration, up next. This regularity is deliberate. 
If the procedure were to differ for each demonstration, it would be much more difficult for 
you to remember the procedure and would increase your chances of making an error. 
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The order of picking up the hands is nearly identical to that used in the previous demonstra- 
tion, and will be repeated exactly for the next demonstrations. The cards at C are placed face 
up onto those at B, these two packets onto A, and the three together onto your hand. All the 
cards are then turned face down and the balance of the deck is dribbled onto them. But, as 
in the preceding pick-up, you should perform these actions while talking to the audience, 
looking at them and not at the cards. To make the pick-up more deceptive, you can adapt the 
strategy taught in the first deal; that is, pick up the face-up hand at C, lay it onto B, put both 
onto A and drop the combined packet face down onto the table. Then take your own hand, 
turn it face down, drop it onto the C-B-A packet and finally dribble the balance of the deck 
face down on top. 


THE BLACKJACK DEMONSTRATION 


“Another game of chance in which enor- 
mous sums of money are put at stake is 
blackjack. The rule of this game is sim- 
plicity itself: The player whose hand totals 
twenty-one wins. If no hand totals twenty- 
one, it is the highest total below twenty-one 
that wins. All court cards count as ten, Aces 
are one or eleven, and all the other cards 
have the same value as their number of 
spots.” As you are making this explanation, 
square the deck and give it a false shuffle, 
followed by one or two false cuts. Then deal 
one round of cards, face down, to Players A, 
B, C and yourself, in that order. The second 
round is dealt face up. 





“As in the preceding game, the first round is dealt face down, and it remains so until all 
the cards have been dealt. Each player may ask for as many cards as he wishes, and these 
are always dealt face up.” 


Turn the hole cards face up in C-B-A order, 
placing each card face up onto its compan- 
ion. Then turn your own hole card face up. 
It is the Ten of Clubs. Added to the Ace of 
Hearts, the other card in your hand, this 
totals twenty-one. “Eleven plus ten makes 
twenty-one. Blackjack!” Place the Ten of 
Clubs face up onto the Ace of Hearts. 
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Again the hands are picked up in the now familiar pattern: The right hand picks up the two 
face-up cards at C and drops them on Hand B. Both hands are turned face down as the left 
hand picks up Hand A, turns it face down and drops it onto combined Packets C and B. You 
then pick up your own hand, turn it face down and drop it on top of the others. 


Finish by dribbling the remainder of the deck onto of the assembled hands and square the 
deck as you begin your final demonstration. 


Strictly speaking, the rules of blackjack, as they are applied in most gaming venues, require 
the hole card of the dealer to be dealt face up in the first round, whereas the players receive 
their hole cards face down. On the second round the cards are dealt face up to the players 
and the dealer's card is dealt face down and fed below the face-up card already on the table. 
Thus this second card effectively becomes the dealer's hole card. This is a little more confus- 
ing for the performer, but of course is the correct procedure. You may handle it like this ifyou 
like. Just remember to drop the face-up Ten of Clubs onto the face-up Ace before picking up 
the hands. 


THE BRIDGE DEMONSTRATION 


“To conclude this little demonstration of how cardsharps cheat at different games, I would 
like to show you something with the most difficult card game of them all, in which chance 
plays little part. ’'m talking about bridge. Real fortunes have passed from pocket to pocket 
after a game of bridge. The best hand you can get when playing bridge is what is called 
a grand slam. This is composed of all thirteen spades. If he wants to deal himself such a 
hand, the cardsharp must first make sure of the exact location of the thirteen spades in the 
deck. This he does in the course of a shuffle. Then, he must distribute the spades through- 
out the deck, so that they all fall into his hand.” 


Following these introductory remarks you must do a false riffle shuffle. I prefer a direct Zar- 
row shuffle here, with an initial center pull-out (Volume 3, page 634). Here is abrief description 
of how the shuffle is integrated with presentation and misdirection: Hold the cards farther 
away from you than usual, almost at arm’s length, to lend believability to your contention that 
you are trying to see the indices of the spades. Look intently at the deck as your left thumb 
riffles up the near side and stops when it is still holding about half a dozen cards. Now look 
up, misdirecting, as your right hand pulls rightward less than half the deck from below the 
cards held back by the left thumb, and with that thumb catch a break between its top block 
and the lower half of the deck. As you do this, say, “In England a cardsharp once confided to 
me that this kind of shuffle required at least two hundred and seventy hours of practice!” 
In any group you are working for, there will always be some who will accept this kind of 
remark. As for those who don't, they realize you are joking. 


Riffle the cards together, but do not yet complete the shuffle. Instead, look up and, addressing 
a particular spectator, ask him, “Do you play bridge?” Taking advantage of the misdirection 
provided by this question, and while the spectator is answering it, finish the Zarrow shuffle 
by disengaging the packets, pushing them together and squaring the deck. You should have 
mastered the Zarrow shuffle to the point that it needs no misdirection to be deceptive. 
When you then add this additional cover, nothing can be suspected. This codrdination of 
the mechanical aspects of the Zarrow shuffle with the management of the gaze to achieve 
superior misdirection comes directly from the school of Juan Tamariz. 
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“Of course, there still remains the problem of the cut, which can reduce all your efforts 
to nothing. And yet, would you please cut the deck?” The spectator cuts the deck, and you 
perform any kind of pass to bring it back to its original order (Volume 2, page 297). Or cut the 
deck yourself, using a false running cut. 


All that remains is to deal four hands of thirteen cards each, which you do with a gradually 
increasing tempo. Although you deal the other three players’ cards face down, deal the cards 
falling into your own hand face up, placing them in an overlapping row from right to left in 
front of you. This enables the spectators to see the indices of the cards correctly. (Ifyou were 
to deal the cards from left to right, as is usually done when forming a row on the table, the 
spectators would see the indices upside down.) “And here is my grand slam in s es 


Pause for the effect to register. Many people will begin to applaud spontaneously here. While 
they are clapping, square the hands just dealt to A, B and C, before turning them face up as 
shown in the illustration (audience's view). 


vie viv iv 





“However, as I am not a real cardsharp myself, but a magician whose aim is to entertain 
you with his art, I have tried to please my opponents as well by dealing them good hands, 
too. He got a grand slam in hearts, this one a grand slam in diamonds, and the third a 
grand slam in clubs!” 

While saying this, first spread Pile C, then Pile A, and finish with Pile B. The cards are spread 
in vertical rows, pointing to you. 


That's it. Only gambling addicts would now want to play cards with strangers! 


Final Notes 


1. There are endless ways to vary partsof Œ Before going into each new demon- 


the routine, and I will leave this mostly stration, ask a spectator to cut the 
to your ingenuity. However, here are a cards. Complete the cut and execute 
few ideas you might want to consider. apass to restore their original order. 
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Although this is not essential, it 
enhances the overall effect of the 
routine in the minds of the specta- 
tors. Also, having the cards cut by 
a spectator is consistent with the 
procedure of card play. 


For the bridge demonstration, you 
could let a spectator genuinely cut 
the cards, as a simple cut would not 
interfere with their cyclical arrange- 
ment. However, the spectators cut 
might result in your not getting 
the spades. As you probably know, 
when two (or more) hands are iden- 
tical, spades win. Therefore, if you 
were to deal the spades to another 
player, someone could argue that 
you have lost. It is, of course, unlikely 
that anyone would ever make sucha 
remark, as the climax provides very 
strong misdirection. 


The possibility of letting a spectator 
cut the deck increases the impact of 
the effect. Therefore, here is what 
I do. When the spectator has to 
cut the deck, I glimpse the bottom 
card, which enables me to tell the 
audience which suit is going to fall 
into my own hand. This prediction 
always makes a strong impression 
on the audience, as it seems impos- 
sible for the operator, after the deck 
has been cut, to deal himself the 
cards he had planned. Of course, I 
only name the suit after the deck has 
been cut, although the impression 
left on the spectators is that I knew 
it from the start. 


2. This series of demonstrations perfectly 


fits at the end of any close-up program. 
The routine is baffling and leaves the 
audience with a very good impres- 
sion of your skills. I like to use it for 
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an encore or when someone from the 
audience utters the inevitable remark, 
“I would hate to play cards with you.” It 
is not necessary to wait for that remark, 
by the way. You can easily introduce it 
yourself. Simply look at someone in 
the audience after you have done an 
impossible looking feat—in the course 
of which you have switched the deck, 
I might add. Smile at him, nod your 
head and say, “J know exactly what 
you're thinking. You were just saying 
to yourself, I would hate to play cards 
with that guy.” This always gets alaugh 
from the audience and from the gentle- 
man to whom you direct the remark; 
and the moment of relaxation that this 
reaction provides lets you lead your 
audience into the present routine, by 
introducing it as suggested above, or by 
saying something like “And you know, 
you are not completely wrong if you 
think a magician cheats. Although 
an artist, I cheat in silent agreement 
with my audience. Actually, it was no 
less aman than the great Picasso who 
said that every artist is a cheat. And 
he added, “who helps us recognize the 
truth.” Studying how cheats operate in 
real life is quite an important part of 
a magician’s education. Let me show 
you something you wont see every 
day.” Even if such an introduction is not 
your cup of tea (or Budweiser), it illus- 
trates for you how easy it is to establish 
a linguistic bridge from any situation to 
the presentation of the next piece. 


. Its important that before going into 


this routine you perform an effect in 
the course of which you can secretly 
switch the deck you in use for the 
stacked one. The spectators must be 
convinced that you have been using the 
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same deck throughout your program; 
the one they have shuffled and cut 
and handled themselves. Should you 
perform the demonstration on its own, 
it will of course still be mystifying and 
entertaining, but even the less clever in 
your audience will suspect the cards 
have been arranged before the show. 


. I think its a good idea to perform the 
routine on a rather large close-up pad. 
Mine measures nineteen inches by 


twenty-seven. A large performing area 
makes a good stage for the demon- 
strations and sets off the cards in the 
displays during the various deals and 
for the final climax. 


. Note thatif you left out the false shuffles 
and false cuts—which you could do— 
the entire routine would be virtually 
self-working! The only thing necessary 
in such a case is to adapt your script 
slightly for the bridge demonstration. 
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The Poker Player's Royal Flush 


The title of this clever piece of card chicanery is an allusion to a classic trick sometimes called 
“The Poker Player's Picnic”, invented by a little-known magician named Steve Belchou.* 
Unlike the straightforward plot of its model, the following is a modernisation (featuring an 
entirely different method) that includes a dramatic conflict—just when everyone seems to 
know what is about to occur—and an unexpected denouement. 


Effect 

A shuffled deck is cut into four packets by a spectator. The top cards turn out to be three 
Aces and one miss. However, the latter is used to locate the fourth Ace. A further surprise cli- 
maxes this astonishing demonstration of the spectator’s skill, which was obviously coached 
by the magician. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Impossibilities are immediately satisfied; mir- 
acles take a little setup. So stack these cards 
face down from top to bottom as follows: 
Ace—Ace—Ace-—any Five—King of Spades- 
Queen of Spades—Jack of Spades—Ten of 
Spades—Ace of Spades. The King, Queen, 
Jack and Ten can be in any order, making 
them quick to arrange. The present order, 
however, yields a final display that is pleasing 
to the eye. These cards can be easily culled 
on the offbeat, or in the course of a previous 
effect (see “Secret Setup”, page 1124). 





To a spectator you think does not look much like a poker player: “Have you ever wished 
to become a professional poker player?” His reply might be a source for some pleasant 
interaction, which you should certainly acknowledge. Then, whatever his answer, proceed: 
“Well, Tve developed a procedure that tests the aptitude of people to be successful pro- 
Sessional gamblers, should this be their desire.” This preamble, we hope, will catch the 
audience's interest. 


Continue, “First comes basic card handling like shuffling—any method you prefer.” As 
you are saying this, give the deck an overhand shuffle, retaining at least the nine-card top 
stock (Volume 1, page 44). Ideally you should follow suit by doing a tabled riffle shuffle, again 
retaining the top stock. For this you undercut less than half the deck and shuffle it into the 
other packet while letting a block of at least nine cards fall last—or use a more advanced 
method (See Volume 3, pages 645 and 646). 


Immediately continue, “But let’s start with the most basic of tests: cutting the pack. Please 
cut the deck as close to center as you can—just one cut and no adjustments are allowed.” 
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This last stipulation prevents the spectator from making a cut and then transferring cards 
from the top of one packet to the top of the other if he perceives his cut to be off-center. 
Direct his actions so that he cuts the upper packet to the right of the lower, as seen from your 
point of view. In the illustration the letters A, B, C and D designate the spots four piles will 
eventually take. The top half, containing the setup, now rests at C. 





Make a positive comment about his cut, such as “Thank you very much! I think you did 
quite well on this first part. I can tell this is not the first time yow’ve handled cards.” Then 
instruct him to repeat the exercise by cutting about half the cards from B to A, then about 
half of C to D: At the end of this procedure your setup rests on top of Pile D, which is furthest 
to your right in the row. This procedure ensures that the four piles are approximately equal 
in size, something that is far less certain if you were to ask your helper simply to cut the deck 
into four portions, as is often done. 






“But here is the real test of your latent 
gambling talents. You have obviously not 
only cut four piles...” With your right hand, 
pick up Pile D and place it face down into 
left-hand dealing position, tapping it with 
your right index finger to emphasize the fact 
that packets have been cut. “..but you have 
also cut to precisely these four cards.” You 
will now apparently turn over the top card 
of each of the four piles, showing them to be 
three Aces and—an apparent miss—a Five. 
Grasp the top card of the packet you are 
holding, snap it off the left thumb and replace 
it jogged diagonally outward on the packet. 
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Clearly, but with a slightly accelerated pace, 
pick up the top cards of Piles C, B and A, and 
arrange them in a fan on top of the first card. 
With your right hand, take these four cards 
and, with the aid of your left thumb, rapidly 
reverse count them on top of the packet as 
you explain, “And these four cards could 
have been any cards from this deck of 
Sifty-two.” Although these actions should 
be performed at a brisker tempo, since they 
are secondary actions leading to the more 
important action of showing the Aces in just 
a moment, they must nonetheless be per- 
formed with utmost clarity to prevent your 
audience from thinking you did anything 
“fishy” at this point. 


“Lets see what cards you cut to. The first 
card is—an Ace. Not bad at all, if I may 
say so.” As you do say so, take the top card 
into your right hand and turn it face up, 
holding it to the right and forward of the left 
hand's packet. As the audience's attention is 
occupied by the right hand's action and the 
accompanying first surprise, use your left 
fingers to pull the remaining three fanned 
cards onto the packet, and catch a left little- 
finger break below them. 


Look at the spectator as if cutting to this Ace 
were quite an accomplishment. Depending 
on your performance style, you can make 
any type of enthusiastic remark. I can see 
someone like Juan Tamariz shaking the 
spectator’s hand at this point. And to do this 
you must place the face-up Ace briefly onto 
the packet in an in-transit action, to free your 
right hand. 
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Whatever you do in this vein, it will elicit 
some kind of reaction from the spectator 
and the rest of the audience, which low- 
ers their attention briefly, creating a weak 
moment after the strong one of revealing 
the Ace and commenting on it. Immediately 
grip the four cards above the break as one 
in right-hand covered end grip, and place 
everything squarely on top of Pile A. 


You have apparently merely turned over the 
top card you have previously taken from Pile 
A and put it back. The fact that this is done 
with Pile A, furthest to your left, affords max- 
imum cover from practically all sides for the 
thickness of the packet. Some performers 
spread the packet toward themselves as they 
set the Ace with the hidden cards on top. I 
find it more unassuming to put everything 
squarely on top and kick the Ace slightly 
with the tip of my right index finger as the 
hand retreats, so that the Ace eventually sits 
obliquely on its supporting packet. 





As attention momentarily rests on the action of your right hand, use your left thumb to push 
the top three cards of its packet slightly to the right, creating a fan similar to the one you 
formed earlier. At a slightly accelerated pace, turn over the next card of the packet, reveal- 
ing asecond Ace, and place it on top of Pile B, using exactly the same handling (covered 
end grip) you used with the first Ace. Then turn over the next card, revealing a third Ace, 
and place it face up on top of Pile C. In both instances here you perform an innocent action 
that functions as “retrograde conditioning”. In other words, the spectators, witnessing these 
“clean” handlings, assume that the first action, which they might not have perceived as 
clearly, as they were not ready for it, was also an honest one. 


As you move to tum up the last card, look at the spectator in triumph. Turn it face up, reveal- 


ing a Five, and set it on top of the packet, which you then set at the right end of the tabled 
row without looking at it. 
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“Every card an Ace! I sincerely want to congratulate you on an incredible...” As you are 
about to finish your sentence, seem to notice that something isn’t right. Look down at the 
Five and, if you know how to do a double take, do. Then remark, “Oh no, you missed the last 
one! Well, I think three out of four Aces isn't bad, and you could be a good gambler.” Then 
seem to get an idea of how you might save the spectator’s honor: “You know what? Maybe 
this card is telling you something.” Wait a few seconds and you will be surprised that, more 
often than not, a spectator will suggest that you have to count down five cards. Ifno one says 
it, say so yourself. 


Slip the Five under its pile and count the top four cards of Pile D face down into a diagonally 
overlapping row in front of the four piles. Then dramatically turn over the fifth card, revealing 
the Ace of Spades. Your exhibition has apparently reached its climax. 


“But if you ever become a professional gambler and play poker, remember that the best 
hand is always—a royal flush.” With these words, take the Ace of Spades and use it to 
flip the four-card spread face up. Conclude by dropping the Ace onto the face-up spread to 
complete the display. 


Final Notes 
1. The reader may have recognized this as 2. This effect lends itself to many differ- 


an embellishment on Spectator Cuts to ent presentations. The spectator could 


the Aces. Naturally, other methods of 
arriving at the three Aces and the Five 
from the spectator's cut piles can be sub- 
stituted for the one taught above. (See, 
for instance, “A Psychological Test” on 
page 1139.) With some methods you will 
have to move the Five from fourth posi- 
tion to the top in your initial stack. 
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be given a pill that enables him to do 
incredible things with cards; or you 
could give him a glove to wear, which 
enables his hand to do amazing things; 
or you could have him repeat a formula 
of positive thinking each time he cuts. I 
encourage you to devise presentational 
ideas that reflect your own interests. 
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Poker Burn 


The French writer André Gide once wrote, “I only like the unfinished—I can still form it.” 
Jean Hugard’s Encyclopedia of Card Tricks is a treasure-trove of such unfinished ideas wait- 
ing to be turned into miracles. And although many items in the book are quite well thought 
out, their description leaves much room for personal interpretation. The following effect was 
inspired by a brief, anonymous entry titled “Impromptu Poker Deal”. 


Effect 

The deck is shuffled and cut. Then a two-handed game of draw poker is dealt. The spectator 
may draw any number of cards to try to improve his hand. After the performer has drawn his 
cards, he is seen to hold a royal flush in spades. 


Construction, Management and Script 

Bring the cards for a royal flush in spades secretly to the top of the deck—their order doesn’t 
matter—and add one indifferent card between the fourth and fifth cards of the flush. From 
the top of the face-down deck you now have four cards of the royal flush in spades, followed 
by an indifferent card, the fifth card of the royal flush and then the balance of the deck. If you 
use aspread cull (Volume 1, page 187) to obtain this short arrangement, simply cull any card 
of the royal flush, then an indifferent card, then cull the remaining four cards of the flush. 


By means of an injog shuffle (Volume 1, page 44) add one card to the stock (this will actually 
take two shuffles). Immediately perform another shuffle that consists of running the top three 
cards, injogging the next, then throwing the rest on top. The brevity of this shuffle will go by 
unnoticed if preceded by the two normal-looking shuffles. Adjust the deck back to dealing 
position and obtain a little-finger break above the injogged card by lightly pressing down and 
inward with your right thumb on its inner end. Do an all-around square-up to complete the 
squaring action, and in the process reverse the four cards below the break, using the Christ 
twist (Volume 4, page 988) or any other technique that achieves the same purpose secretly. 


Its quite possible to achieve this preparation in the course of a preceding effect, or better yet, 
to gather the necessary cards on top of the deck during the preceding effect and then do the 
shuffle and reversal in an offbeat moment. 


You now start the presentation by riffle shuffling the deck on the table several times, retaining 
the top three cards and the bottom four cards in position. This might easily be the simplest 
of false riffle shuffles, since all you need do is drop a block from the bottom packet first and 
drop the last few cards of the top packet last. You might next give the deck arunning cut that 
retains the order of the cards, then do a second false riffle shuffle. In any case, finish the mix- 
ing sequence with a false running cut, preferably Dai Vernon's cold-deck cut, because it uses 
avery fair looking straight cut at the end (Volume 2, page 389). 


Explain that when a game of cards is dealt from the hand, rather than from a casino card- 
shoe, it is customary to “burn’—that is, reverse—the bottom card. Do this by taking the 
deck into right-hand end grip as your left thumb pulls the top card to the left and revolves 
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it around the left side of the deck and face up beneath. The burned card will be one of the 
spade cards from the royal flush. It doesn’t matter if the face of this card flashes, although no 
one should be able to see its index if this legitimate reverse is done smoothly. 





Pause for a moment; then turn your left hand palm down, exposing the back of the bottom 
card. As you turn the hand, pull back your fingertips on the back of the burned card, curling 
them in as if to display the card better. This position exactly simulates that the left hand will 
assume shortly, when executing the Carlyle turnover. At the moment, this movement is used 
in an innocent way and establishes a state of conditioned naturalness. To justify this display, 
explain that “burning a card” simply means that a card is reversed on the bottom of the deck 
to prevent cheating. You promise to expand on this point a little later. 


As you are performing these preliminary actions, introduce the topic of the current exhibi- 
tion: a poker demonstration. You may tell one of countless anecdotes about card cheats, 
relate a personal gambling story or simply explain that there are various types of poker and 
that you will show your ability at the most common variant, draw poker. Whatever you say, 
make it interesting, so that you arouse intrigue and curiosity in the group. 


Hold the deck once more face down in dealing position and honestly deal two five-card 
hands. Set the deck to your left, doing so with just your left hand, as this one-handed han- 
dling will be used repeatedly, and again establishes a state of conditioned naturalness for an 
impending sleight. With your right hand, pick up the cards you've dealt to yourself and use 
both hands to spread them. As you look at them, let your expression tell the audience that 
you are very unhappy with your cards. If you happen to have a good hand, don’t show them 
the cards; otherwise, briefly flash their faces while making an appropriate comment. 

Set your cards face down in front of you, taking care to place the card from the royal flush on 
the bottom, so that it can later be easily separated from the other four. Ask how many cards 
your opponent would like to draw. Place his unwanted cards aside, face down, and deal him 
the requested number of cards. 

As he picks up these dealt cards he naturally focuses his attention and that of the audience 
on them. During this moment of misdirection you perform an apparently harmless action, 
which has previously been conditioned. You secretly turn over the deck as you perform 
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what is commonly called the Carlyle turnover.® To begin the turnover, move your left thumb 
beneath the deck and use it to flip the deck over to the right as you simultaneously turn the 
hand palm down. 





To the audience it looks as if you are merely displaying the underside of the deck, as you did 
earlier. Don’t look at your hand as the turnover takes place, but shift your gaze downward 
as soon as the apparent bottom of the deck comes into view. Explain, “And remember that 
the burned card on the bottom prevents me from executing the most feared of all cheating 
sleights, the bottom deal.” Use your right index finger to point to the visible “bottom” card. 
Keep looking at your hands, making them the center of attention; then slowly and clearly 
turn the left hand palm up, so that the deck lands again in dealing position. To do this, you 
extend your left fingers until they can curl gently around the right side of the deck. You have 
thus imperceptibly turned over the deck, bringing the five cards previously reversed on the 
bottom to the top. 





Create a positive insertion (Volume 2, page 427) by using your right hand to pick up your five 
cards. Look at them pensively and then “decide” that you are going to draw four cards. Throw 
the top four cards face down onto the spectator’s discarded cards, keeping the bottom card, 
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a spade. Deal yourself the top four cards from the deck, taking care not to flash the face-up 
cards that lie just after the fifth facedown card. You have just dealt yourself the remaining 
four spade cards that complete your royal flush. The left hand replaces the balance of the 
deck again to your left, without turning it over—yet. 


Now comes the showdown, in which you not only reveal that you are holding the winning 
hand—actually the best of all possible poker hands—but you also symbolically prove that 
with magic you have been able to beat the odds of life and seduce Lady Luck. 


As the audience is reacting to this (we hope) surprising and inexplicable situation, drop your 
left hand over the tabled deck and pick it up in dealing position. Done on the offbeat, with 
nonchalance and an innocent attitude, this open reversal of the deck will be invisible even to 
attentive spectators, since the general appearance of the action is familiar and seems com- 
pletely natural. 





It only remains to slide out the bottom card of the deck, the burned card, and turn it face 
down in agreement with the rest of the cards. In so doing, you destroy the last clue to the 
modus operandi, through a thoroughly legitimate action. 
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Final Notes 


1. Asimpler version of this effect requires 
culling the four Aces to the top of the 
deck. Add an indifferent card over the 
Aces and then proceed as described. 
That is, after false shuffling to retain 
the top stock, run four cards and throw 
the balance on top, obtaining a break 
above the bottom four cards. Secretly 
reverse these four cards and burn 
the top card, the fourth Ace. Proceed 
exactly as described, exchanging four 
cards, which leaves you with the four 
Aces at the end. Although this is a little 
more straightforward in method, it will 
be easier to reconstruct, since you 
changed four cards and end up with 
four Aces. 


. I have described the action with only 
two players, you and a single adver 
sary. Naturally, you can extend this 
demonstration to include any number 
of players, and the number can be 
stipulated by the audience. The only 
adjustment necessary concerns the 
initial setup. You must place as many 
indifferent cards between the fourth 
and the fifth cards of the royal flush as 
there are other players—or X — 1 cards, 


X being the total number of players. So, 
if you are going to deal five (X) hands, 
have four cards of the royal flush on top 
and place four (X — 1) indifferent cards 
beneath them, followed by the fifth 
card of the royal flush. Those proficient 
in advanced riffle-shuffle work will be 
able to add the necessary cards in the 
course of the riffle shuffle sequence 
mentioned in the explanation. The sim- 
plest way of doing this is to start with 
the five cards of the royal flush on top 
of the deck, then add an indifferent card 
above them, bring the top four cards to 
the bottom and reverse them with the 
Christ twist. Now, as you do a few riffle 
shuffles and running cuts, you can easily 
insert the required number of indiffer 
ent cards between the first and second 
card of the royal flush, while at the same 
time retaining the bottom stock of four 
reversed cards. If you use the simplified 
version, with only four Aces rather than 
the royal flush, you don’t even need to 
bother with this. Just deal the necessary 
hands, deal out the draw, then secretly 
turn over the deck as described, before 
you deal yourself the winning cards. 
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CHAPTER 62 
MENTAL EFFECTS 


What is a true secret? Something that is there for everybody to see— 
and one recognizes it, the other doesn't. 





Lao-tse 





Insured Prediction 


The inspirational source for the following effect goes back to no one less than Dai Vernon and 
one of his most talented students, Bruce Cervon, amaster in his own right. From Bruce Cervon 
the trick was handed over to Jon Racherbaumer, who published Cervon's version in The Hiero- 
phant 7." Racherbaumer in tum showed it to Harry Lorayne, whose flair for good card tricks 
and a powerful performance style are uncontested.® Richard Vollmer, whom I consider one of 
the world’s leading thinkers when it comes to automatic card tricks and related matters, has 
been performing this effect for many years and has come up with many subtleties of his own.” 
Having performed this piece for a long time, I was also able to add several practical details, as 
well as to identify theoretical notions, which will be addressed in the following description. 


Effect 

The performer places aside what he calls two “insurance cards”. When he later apparently fails 
to locate the spectator’s freely thought-of card, these two cards reveal the identity of the selec- 
tion. As an unexpected climax, the value of the “insurance cards” is used to locate the selection 
in the deck, even though the cards have been shuffled several times by the spectators! 


Construction, Management and Script 

Have the deck shuffled and cut by a spectator. As he indulges in these activities, introduce 
the theme of this illusion, along these lines: “This is a very difficult experiment. Actually it 
is so difficult, I don't know if it will work at all. However, if it works, I promise that you 
will remember and talk about it for a very long time.” With these words, you certainly have 
delivered a prologue, and high expectations, that should capture any audience's interest. 


‘Just in case it shouldn't work, TU place an insurance card aside here on the table. Since it 
is twice as difficult, I will take two.” Saying this, take the deck from the spectator and turn 
it face toward you in readiness to spread the cards face up in your hands. As you are turning 
the deck, it’s an easy matter to sight the index of the top card. Personally I like to pick up a 
left little-finger break while the deck is still face down in dealing position, then turn the deck 
sidewise and face up. Thanks to Tenkai’s pivot spread, the top card is automatically kicked to 
the right and its index becomes visible to you. 
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The same result can be achieved by using the pad of your left index finger to pull the lower- 
most card leftward a bit as you start spreading the cards face up in your hands. We'll assume 
the card spotted is the Five of Spades. 


You must now place two cards face down on the table; one a Five (the value of the glimpsed 
card) and the other a spade (the suit of the glimpsed card). In addition, the values of these 
two cards should add to thirteen, a number easily remembered, as it corresponds to the 
number of cards in a suit. Actually the two cards could add up to another number, but I've 
found that keeping the sum the same makes performing this effect much easier, especially 
for the infrequent performer. After some trial and error, here is what I've found to be the most 
efficient method of achieving the desired result: 


As you start spreading the cards with the faces toward yourself, look for the first Five and 
set it face down to your right on the table. Let’s say this is the Five of Diamonds. As you place 
the card down, mentally subtract five from thirteen, which gives you eight. You now look for 
the Eight of Spades (spades because that is the suit of the glimpsed card) and place it, also 
face down, next to the Five of Diamonds. The configuration of the cards on the table doesn't 
matter, because the presentation will later take care of any possible misunderstandings. I 
find it less confusing to locate these cards in two steps, rather than trying to do the mental 
arithmetic and search for the correct cards on one pass through the deck. It takes almost the 
same amount of time and is much safer. Notice that during these operations the order of the 
cards remains unaltered, so that the glimpsed Five of Spades is still on top of the deck. Place 
the two insurance cards well to your right, so that they don’t occupy the central space needed 
during the performance; they come into play only at the end. 


Square up the balance of the deck and place it face down in front of the spectator. We will call 
this “the spectator's space”. It will be associated with the spectators actions, rather than yours. 
This is initially established during the shuffles he gave the deck. The space will eventually 
grow to be perceived as “off limits” to you, in the sense that you do nothing to any cards when 
they are in this space—or so it will seem. This thought will be developed as we proceed. 


Pointing to the two insurance cards, you explain, “Right now you are not supposed to know 
anything about the identity of these cards. Actually, I might not even be using them, if 
everything works out.” You want to convey the idea that no one knows these cards, includ- 
ing yourself, although your wording must not include yourself, because that might provoke 
contradiction. You imply your lack of knowledge to make the last phase of the trick more 
coherent, during which you will act surprised at the identity of the two cards. 


While keeping the deck within the spectator’s space, start dribbling cards onto the table until 
the he calls stop. Place the undribbled portion of the deck momentarily aside, as you pick up 
the cards just released. “Okay, I would like you to take a few cards from the middle of the 
deck and thoroughly shuffle them.” As you are saying this, count off exactly ten cards and 
hand them to the spectator, so that he may do as instructed. It should not look as if you were 
giving him a determined number of cards. I find it easiest to eye count the cards in groups of 
two or three, using the counting-while-spreading technique taught on page 510 of Volume 3. 
This makes the procedure appear very casual. As soon as you give him the ten cards to 
shuffle, reassemble the rest of the deck, with the Five of Spades still on top. All this takes 
place in the spectator’s space. 
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The following reasoning and actions will satisfy anyone who thinks you know the number of 
cards and that this could be important to the method: “You have shuffled and cut the deck. 

I couldn't know where you were going to stop me. And I cannot know the identity of the 
cards you are holding, nor their order.” The spectator will have to agree with each of these 
statements. “But maybe you think I could know the number of cards I gave you. I would 
therefore like you to replace one, two or three cards, from those you are holding, on top of 
the deck while I turn my back.” The spectator does as instructed while you turn away. It 
doesn’t matter if he puts back no cards at all or any other number, provided he has left him- 
self a few. Let’s assume for this explanation that he puts back two cards and keeps eight. 


“Please count the cards silently to yourself.” Have him do so as you look away. Then have 
him hide his cards somewhere, placing them, for instance, in his shirt pocket. Others in the 
audience will probably count silently along with the spectator, which is all right. Turn back as 
you explain, “You now have an important number in your mind, which you have reached 
without my having been able to influence you psychologically. This is your magic num- 
ber.” Whatever meaning the spectators attach to this statement, it will have the effect of a 
plausible explanation and serve as a smooth transition to the next step. 


Take the balance of the deck and count ten cards face down, one by one into a pile. This 
reverses the order of the cards and brings the Five to the eighth position from the top of the 
packet—how convenient. 


‘Tm going to take ten cards from the deck, 
since I think I gave you approximately 
that number of cards to begin with. And 
as I show you the cards I would like you to 
remember the one that falls at your magic 
number. So if your number was four, please 
remember the fourth card I will show you, 
okay?” Wait for him to agree as you pick up 
the dealt pile and hold it face down in dealing 
position. Show him one card after the other, 
dropping each card face down onto the 
table, forming a pile. Due to the underlying 
mathematical principle, you are forcing the 
Five of Spades, which is at a position in the 
packet identical to the spectator’s number. 





Remind him to remember his card carefully, as he is the only person who knows it. If a few 
other spectators have counted the cards too, they will know his number and also remember 
the card, which never hurts. 
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Immediately hand him your ten-card packet and ask him to shuffle it thoroughly, losing his 
card. Emphasize that he didn't take a card, but only thought of one, and he is now hopelessly 
losing it through his shuffling. Then tell him to take the cards he still has hidden, add them to 
the ten-card packet and shuffle everything. 


Without giving him a break, instruct him to replace these cards somewhere in the center of 
the balance of the deck, which is resting in front of him, and to shuffle the lot. This phase is 
strong and very convincing, and worth many times the little detour necessary to arrive at the 
selection. Particularly notice how every phase is justified explicitly or implicitly by your words 
and actions. The practice of giving a meaning to certain actions is especially important in self- 
working tricks, which often require procedures that are otherwise odd or meaningless. 


Tell your audience, “You can now imagine why I said at the beginning that this is a very 
difficult experiment. Tm going to try to divine and locate the card you are merely thinking 
of.” Take the deck and spread it, face toward you, in your hands. 


When you arrive at the Five of Spades, 
silently count it as one and continue count- 
ing until you reach thirteen. Should you 
reach the end of the spread before reaching 
thirteen, simply spread through the deck a 
second time, resuming your count. Again it 
is easier, faster and more efficient to count 
the cards in groups of two or three, rather 
than singly. When you arrive at the thirteenth 
card, take one more card and break the 
spread at that point, so that you are now 
holding a partial spread in your right hand. 


Tum your right hand palm down and use 
your fingers to push off the top card, face 
down, onto the table. As all attention is on 
this card, reunite the remainder of the deck 
by placing the right hand's cards face up 
under those in the left hand. Since you had to 
lower the right hand's cards to place the card 
onto the table, your right hand rises from 
below and quite naturally places its cards 
beneath those in the left hand. This looks as 
if you reunite the deck in the same way you 
separated it, and obscures the fact that you 
have just cut the cards. The Five of Spades is 
now thirteenth from the back of the deck. 





Return the deck face down into the spectator's space as you point to the card on the table and 
have him turn it over. Look at the card and name it aloud, with an affirmative tone, as if you 
are convinced it is his. Then look at him with an expectant expression. He will be certain to 
say something like “But that isn’t my card.” 
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You immediately reply, a little annoyed, ‘T didn’t say it was your card. I Just said it is the 
Queen of Diamonds.” Here you name the card just turned up. Although this is an old gag, 
it fits perfectly at this point, for various reasons—and your audience has most likely never 
heard it before. Everyone will laugh, and you nod your head as if you had anticipated all of 
this. ‘T told you this is a very difficult experiment.” Before those spectators who like you— 
and hopefully there are lots of them—become too sorry for you, brighten up and exclaim, 
“But fortunately I have taken precautions against this happening. Remember my two 
insurance cards?” 


Without touching them, call attention to the two cards you placed aside at the beginning. 
Actually move away from the cards by leaning backward, maybe even moving your chair 
back, and simply point to the cards. Since this is a gesture you normally don’t do, it carries 
more weight. The spectator is sitting to your left, and the balance of the deck is resting in 
front of him. You are leaning back and the two insurance cards rest to your right on the table. 
You are therefore far from the spectator’s space as well from the space occupied by the insur- 
ance cards. 


Have the spectator turn over either of the insurance cards. Suppose it’s the Five of Diamonds. 
Look at him and ask, “Does this card have anything in common with yours?” Every time 
I have performed this, the spectator has given me-a broad smile and answered something 
like “Yes, it has the same value—my card was a Five.” Seem to be a little surprised, but at the 
same time pleased, by this information. Then have him turn over the other card, the Eight 
of Spades, and watch his reaction, which will be a strong one. Make things clear to the rest 
of the spectators—who still don’t know the identity of the spectator’s card—by asking him, 
“And does this card have anything in common with yours?” He will tell you that his card 
was a spade, too! 


No further explanation should be required. However, if you think it necessary, you can sum 
up: “A Five and a spade—the Five of Spades. Was your card the Five of Spades then?” The 
spectator will happily confirm this. Nod in relief. “A very difficult experiment, indeed!” It 
doesn't, by the way, matter in which order the two cards are turned up. You will always be 
able to use the situation to reach the desired result. 


This way of revealing the identity of the card, which is Richard Vollmer's idea, is much better 
than turning over the cards yourself and explaining that one card stands for the value and 
the other for the suit. Letting the spectator and the rest of the audience arrive at this conclu- 
sion themselves, eliminates the artificiality in what I otherwise have always considered a 
contrived procedure. 


The audience now thinks that this is the end, and will not expect what is about to happen. 
The conflict created by your apparent failure, the revelation of the identity of the card in an 
unusual manner and the resolution, resulting in a (false) “happy ending”, function as a posi- 
tive insertion (Volume 2, page 427) and will make the audience completely forget that you 
touched the balance of the deck as you placed down the “wrong” card. The deck is presently 
resting in the spectator’s space. 

Still pointing at the two face-up cards, explain, “These two cards have revealed the identity 
of the card you were merely thinking of. Maybe they will tell us something more; let’s see.” 
Wait a few seconds and you will be amazed at how often someone will guess that the two 
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cards will tell you where the card is in the deck. On several occasions I have had a spectator 
tell me to count down in the deck, using the values of the insurance cards. If nobody helps 
you, “hit” on the idea yourself. “Maybe we could add their values, five and eight gets us...” 
Wait for the spectator to reply: “Thirteen.” If he doesn’t answer, say it yourself, since you don’t 
want this to sound like a school interrogation, but merely use it to create another interactive 
moment that keeps communication going. 


Lean back as you did before and point to the deck in the space in front of the spectator. “You 
shuffled the deck yourself, correct?” Wait for his confirmation and then add, “Actually you 
shuffled and cut several times.” There is no way around this truth. “Please count to the thir- 
teenth card.” Watch his count, always from a distance, reinforcing the hands-off conditions 
under which you are working, and stop him when he is holding the thirteenth card. 


“Please tell us once more—what was the card you thought of?” When he says, “Five of 
Spades,” have him turn over the card he is holding for everybody to see. 


Now it’s The End. 


Final Notes 
1. This is essentially a self-working trick, Clarity. Also note that the script attends 


since it doesn’t require any sleights. This 
is one of its great advantages. However, 
a potential problem of this trick and 
most others that fall into this category is 
the difficulty of making them look magi- 
cal in spite of the procedures involved. 


. Itisimportant to recognize that this trick 
cannot be performed under all condi- 
tions, a fact that holds true for almost 
any trick, but which is often overlooked. 
I like to do this routine when Im in 
an informal gathering with laypeople 
and there is no pressure on one’s time, 
which is seldom the case at a paid 
performance. I have, though, done the 
trick under professional circumstances 
when I've been coaxed into doing “one 
more”. Also, it is a wonderful item to do 
for other magicians. I can guarantee that 
you will fool even knowledgeable con- 
jurers with it. 

. Rhythm is important. Every phase that 
includes counting, for example, should 
be done at a faster pace without losing 
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to the intellectual interest and the emo- 
tions of the spectators. These must be 
handled carefully to maintain interest 
throughout the presentation. But this 
is true as well of any trick involving 
sleight-of-hand, isn’t it? So, this routine 
really needs as much practice as any 
more technically demanding piece, to 
attain an artistic quality and fascinate 
an audience. 


. I refrained from mentioning this in the 


text, so as not to make a long descrip- 
tion any more tedious, but I invite you 
to notice the psychological structure of 
the effect. Observe how certain actions 
cancel out certain others in the memory 
of the spectators, because they have 
been conceived as positive insertions 
within the carefully crafted architecture 
of events. This is true through the entire 
course of the routine, but particularly in 
the final sequence, by which time the 
spectators will forget that you touched 
the deck, and are consequently amazed 
at the card turning up at the number 
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counted to, even though (they think) 
one of them has shuffled the deck sev- 
eral times. This is due not only to your 
precise wording (which leads to a mod- 
ified mental reconstruction of events) 


and the dramatic structure, but also to 
the management of space, which I have 
mentioned. I can remember how, many 
years ago, in one of my first all-night ses- 
sions with Juan Tamariz, he analyzed 


and explained to me a similar effect, in 
which the whole purpose to be attained 
was that the spectator not remember 
that he touched the deck—something 
that actually happened several times, 
as it does in this routine. If, with these 
things in mind, you look at the above 
effect, you will find concepts and strat- 
egies that you will be able to apply to 
many tricks you already do. 
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Mind- and Sightless 


There is probably no doubt in the mind of any performing magician that think-of-a-card 
effects are among the strongest things one can do with playing cards. The revelation of 
thought-of cards belongs to the oldest documented effect categories.” 


However, it certainly was that genius of magic, Dai Vernon, who contributed the most to this 
subject. A list of his contributions to this area of card magic, along with his work on multiple- 
out strategy, would justify a book in itself. 


The Vernon creation that triggered the present study was an effect he called “Out of Sight, 
Out of Mind”.” Countless variations and reworkings have been published by numerous 
magicians over the years. This is possibly the best think-of-a-card effect that can be done 
with an ordinary deck, using no preparation or setup. 


For me this effect is a wonderful exercise in recognizing problems and finding elegant 
solutions. Here is my list of the problems. (The respective solutions will be given in the 
explanation.) 


1. PROBLEM OF SELECTION PROCEDURE: How can one justify that the deck is used to have the 
spectator think of a card, rather than simply asking that any card be thought of? 


2. PROBLEM OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTION: How can the impression be created that the 
spectator really has the choice of any of the fifty-two playing cards, while in reality his 
choice is limited to nine? 

3. TECHNICAL PROBLEM: What kind of shuffie or other procedure could be used to set the 
cards of the selection group at the various necessary positions in the deck, while avoiding 
placing one set at the face? 


4. PROBLEM OF DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION: Can a good reason be found for showing the cards 
to the spectator a second time? 


The proof that the Professor himself kept thinking about this wonderful card illusion all his 
life is documented by at least two further methods that were published at various times, and 
we can only dream at the many versions he must have forgotten or kept to himself.” 


Effect 

A spectator, with apparent total freedom, thinks of a card. The cards are shuffled and the 
spectator slowly deals them into the performer's hand. Suddenly the performer stops him at 
a card, which turns out to be the one the spectator thought of! 


Construction, Management and Script 

Clearly, the most direct way of having a spectator think of a card would be to ask him merely 
to do so. Let's see how, by careful wording, the situation of showing cards from the deck, 
rather than having him just think of one, is turned not only into an acceptable procedure, but 
actually creates the impression that this allows the spectator the greatest possible freedom 
(see Problem 1 above). 
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Addressing a spectator, let’s call him Otto, say, “In a few seconds, Otto, I'll be asking you to 
think of any card of the deck—not right now, but in a few seconds.” Saying this is impor- 
tant, because you must avoid having the spectator think of a card before you show them to 
him. “Now, many people believe that this is the best possible way of freely choosing a card. 
However, this is not entirely true. In many years of asking people to think of cards, I have 
clearly seen that there are incredibly reliable statistics on cards that are thought of more 
often than others. Top of the list, for example, is the Ace of Spades, followed by the Ace of 
Hearts, the Queen of Hearts, the King of Diamonds, the Seven of Hearts, et cetera. I do 
not want you to think that in this experiment I need to take advantage of this. Therefore I 
would like you first to shuffle these cards thoroughly.” 


Hand him the deck for shuffling and cutting. Take it back and, if it is available, set it on top of 
a stemmed glass or something similar. If no such object is at hand, simply put the deck cross- 
wise on the card case. “The deck contains all the cards that can be thought of. By shuffling 
it yourself so thoroughly, you brought all these thoughts into a mathematically haphazard 
order that no one can know. As I show them to you, please think of any one of them you 
see.” Although it is important at this point to introduce the notion of thinking of a card he sees, 
this fact will later be replaced in the spectator’s memory by the notion of a totally free mental 
selection, thus modifying the past to increase the impact. 


Start by taking the top card of the deck into 
your right hand. Show it briefly and place it 
face down into left-hand dealing position. 
Repeat this, showing the next eight cards. 
While showing them, turn your head away. 
‘TU look away. I don’t want to look into 
your eyes, since they are the mirror of your 
soul—and I don’t want to look that deep.” 
However you choose to phrase it, you wish 
to make clear to the audience that you don't 
get even a hint of the card the spectator 
might be thinking of, through clues given by 
his eyes or behavior. 





As you are reaching and already taking the tenth card, turn your head back and look briefly 
at the spectator, casually stating, ‘T suppose you've got one in mind.” The syntax is that 
of a statement, but the intonation has an inquisitive inflexion. Although this is syntactically 
wrong, it will perfectly do the job, because it doesn’t arouse suspicion. This is very close to 
the psychology one applies when “fishing” for a card, during which it should never appear as 
if one is asking questions. 
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If the spectator says he hasn't thought of a card yet, which happens rarely, simply continue 
showing him cards from the deck one after the other and placing them on top of those already 
in your left hand, until you've shown him another nine cards. Then make the same statement: 
“IT suppose youve got one in mind.” If he still hasn't thought of a card, an instance that has 
never happened to me in hundreds of performances, continue with another nine cards. 


Let's assume he has thought of a card within the first nine, which is almost always the case. 
Replace the tenth card on the deck and immediately give the nine cards a quick overhand 
shuffle. We have just applied two touches that make the process of thinking of a card look 
even more convincing. Your taking the cards from the deck resting on a glass, rather than 
holding it in your hands, makes the handling extremely fair in appearance. It also slows the 
rhythm with which you can show the cards. Both facts help the spectator make up his mind 
within the first nine cards. The idea of using a glass is a great idea, and was shown to me by 
the brilliant John Thompson. 


After shuffling the packet, immediately grasp it in right-hand end grip and place it directly 
onto the balance of the deck resting on top of the glass. As soon as the packet joins with the 
remainder of the cards, grip the complete deck in end grip and carry it to the left hand, where 
it is smoothly set in overhand shuffle position. You are about to start a “classification” shuffle 
that brings the nine cards to the following positions: three remain on top, three go beneath a 
centrally located key card and three go to positions fifth, sixth and seventh from the bottom. 
This is achieved in one full shuffle, framed by two shorter shuffles and a cut. 


Start by undercutting about half the deck. Run one card, injogging it, and shuffle off the 
rest. Return the deck into left-hand dealing position and, in a squaring action, assume right- 
hand end grip while your right thumb picks up a break below the injogged card and briefly 
maintains it. You are now going to perform a swivel cut (Volume 1, page 173), and in the 
process glimpse the card that becomes the bottom card of the deck after the cut. Proceed 
as follows: 


Place the pad of your left index finger against 
the inner end of the packet above the break, 
near the inner left corner. Then move your left 
hand forward in a clockwise semicircle. This 
pivots the packet above the break around the 
outer phalanx of your right middle finger. 
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There will be a moment in this action, exag- 
gerated for clarity in the illustration, when 
you can easily catch a glimpse of the bottom 
card of the upper packet. Lets assume this 
card is the King of Clubs. 





As you continue to swivel the top packet outward, it falls into left-hand dealing position, after 
which the right hand neatly drops its packet on top. This glimpsing technique was a favorite 
with Dai Vernon.” 


Smoothly bring the deck back into overhand shuffle position and start the following lift shuf- 
fle (Volume 2, page 257): Run three cards and lift them behind the deck as you run another 
three. Chop off about half of the still unshuffled balance, drop the rest of the unshuffled cards 
on top, less the previously lifted three cards, and drop these three on top, completing the 
shuffle. Three of the potential cards are now on top, three rest below your known key card 
(the King of Clubs) and three are on the bottom. 


Grip the deck at the inner end, thumb on the face, fingers on the back, turn it end over end 
and face up, and set it back into dealing position, with the face of the deck tilted toward you. 
Turning the deck this way makes it impossible for your spectators to catch a glimpse of the 
bottom card, which theoretically could be his mental selection. 


Keep the faces of the cards toward you and start spreading the first three cards into your 
right hand. Briefly separate them from the spread as you spread the next four cards onto the 
first three. Immediately place these seven cards back onto the face of the deck and spread a 
few more. This simple sequence displaces the three cards that were on the face to positions 
fifth, sixth and seventh from the bottom. You justify this casual handling of the cards by 
saying, “Okay, there are fifty-two cards, and you're thinking of just one of them, right?” 
The spectator must agree, and by doing this he has already contributed to altering everyone's 
memory of past events. Although he initially thought of one card out of only nine, in the 
reality of the audience the card is lost in the deck of fifty-two. They believe this is true mainly 
because of the shuffle, its classifying nature being (one hopes) unknown to them. 

“When people are thinking of a card, they do one of two things. Either they repeat the name 
of the card constantly to themselves, to make sure they don't forget it, or they visualize it 
as a picture. I think you are just saying the name of your card to yourself, right?” Since 
he is listening to you, he is in “word mode”, besides which he will be influenced by the last 
part of your sentence, which is a verbal suggestion. Furthermore, few people are aware of 
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their thinking mode, or are even conscious that there is one, let alone two. So your spectator 
will almost always agree with what you have just said. If he doesn’t, ignore his answer and 
continue, “And that makes it very difficult for me, because I need a picture of your card.” 
The words and and because here neatly and subtly link your previous sentences and the last 
one with your following actions, in which you display the cards. 


Without further explanation, and pretending that it has to be that and no other, turn the deck 
face up and start spreading the cards in your hands. “Please look at the cards. When you see 
yours, you will automatically have to form a picture of it. Keep a poker face and don't say 
anything; just look at the cards. Don’t look at me; look at the cards. I will look at the cards, 
but I won't look at you.” You are going to spread the cards and pick up a break under the 
sixteenth card from the face. However, rather than counting sixteen cards, which may betray 
your effort, I suggest you adopt the following “logical” way of keeping track of them: 


Spread the first four cards, which are the 
four indifferent ones you added in the earlier 
displacement process. Spread another three 
cards, which are three of the nine that contain 
the selection. Then continue spreading three 
groups, each of three cards. When you reach 
the sixteenth card from the face, extend your 
right little finger and insert it beneath that 
card, in what is called a “wedge break”. 





As you spread a few more cards, look at the spectator and say, “You have already seen it.” 
Although you may, of course, use another wording, the idea is to make this sound like a 
statement, although you are asking, but in a very casual way. 


If he says that he has seen his card, close the spread, transferring the break to the left little 
finger, and skip to the next paragraph. If he hasn't, release the break, look again at the cards 
and continue spreading until you reach the King of Clubs, your key card. Starting with the 
King, count three more groups of three cards, and insert your right little finger, forming a 
wedge break. As you spread a few more, look up and again state: “You’ve seen your card.” 
If he agrees, close the spread and obtain a left little-finger break as explained before, then 
go to the next paragraph. If he still hasn’t seen his card, close the spread, turn the deck face 
down and immediately start an overhand shuffle, running nine cards, injogging the next and 
shuffling off. Form a break under the injog, shuffle off to the injog and throw the rest on top. 
The relevant cards are now tenth, eleventh and twelfth from the top. As you are doing this, 
explain: “No, it doesn't work that way with you. It doesn't matter. Well do it the hard way.” 


In those instances where the spectator sees his card in the first group or the second, you will 
now be holding the deck face up in left-hand dealing position, with your left little finger hold- 
ing a break. Look at the spectator and ask him: “Please stretch out your hand like this.” In an 
explanatory gesture, stretch out your right hand palm up. As he starts to comply, bring your 
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right hand quietly back to the deck, turn it face down and take it into end grip, so that you can 
place it onto the spectator's outstretched palm. This creates perfect cover for the turnover 
pass (Volume 4, page 976). If you don’t do this sleight, use the moment of relaxation caused 
by your request, during which attention shifts naturally to the spectator, to cut the deck at the 
break and then turn it face down; or give it a double cut if you like (Volume 1, page 95). 


Whichever case has occurred, you now have nine indifferent cards on top of the deck, fol- 
lowed by three cards, one of which the spectator is thinking of. (Actually, I prefer to shuffle 
only six cards, rather than nine over the stock when the selection is in the top group, as this 
improves the appearance of the overhand shuffle. However, this adds something more to 
remember, as the selections in this case will lie seventh, eighth and ninth from the top. If you 
don’t wish to add to your list of things to recall, ignore this note.) 


Tell the spectator, who is now holding the deck, to give you the top card, handing it to you 
face down. Take it into your palm-down right hand, thumb on the face and fingers on the 
back. Hold the card for a second, rubbing it briefly between your right fingers, as if you are 
feeling for some intangible cosmic fluid (for the gullible) or for a bump (for the marked-card 
cognoscenti). Then deposit it, still face down, into left-hand dealing position. Take the next 
eight cards similarly, going a little faster, and looking away from the cards. When you take the 
fourth or fifth card, look at the spectator, shake your head and hesitantly mutter, “No, I don’t 
think so—quite difficult—I'm not sure.” Look away again as you take the next card, feel it 
and put it into your left hand. 


At the instant you take the ninth card, which is the first of the three real selection candidates, 
and while your right arm is almost fully stretched out away from you, turn your head toward 
the spectator, so that your line of sight crosses the right hand as it moves toward your left. 
With only an imperceptible lowering of the outer end of the card, it will be possible to catch 
a glimpse of its face, as well as its inner left index. Remember this card as your right hand 
places it with the others in your left hand. Done correctly, the glimpse won't be suspected, 
let alone be seen. 


As you place this card onto the others in 
your left hand, catch a left little-finger break 
under it. Take the next card and also glimpse 
it. It is very easy to glimpse the inner index, 
even with a minimal tilt, since the spectator 
is handing you the card rather than your tak- 
ing it from a tabled deck. Place this card onto 
those in the left hand, but jog it slightly for 
ward and to the right. Then move your right 
hand away and gesture toward the spectator 
as you shout, “Stop! Tve got it. Please, for 
the very first time, name the card you are 
merely thinking of.” 
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If the spectator names a card you haven't glimpsed, point to the top card of those he is still 
holding as you discreetly square the jogged card with those in your hand and say, ‘T know. 
That’s why I stopped you exactly at that card. Please turn it over very slowly.” And he does, 
revealing his thought-of card to everyone’s amazement. 


Ifhe names the card you glimpsed last, you have an ending that is as perfect as the preceding 
one, because you immediately say, “T know. That’s why I stopped exactly at this card.” Turn 
over the jogged card to reveal the thought-of selection. 


And if he names the first card you glimpsed, pull the jogged card square with the others in 
your hand while the spectator is still speaking, and use the same line: “J know. That’s why I 
stopped exactly at this card.” Then immediately use a double turnover to show the second 
card apparently on top of your packet. I recommend either the double turnover taught in 
Volume 2, page 331, or the push-over double in Volume 3, page 573. In the latter instance, no 
break need be held under the first glimpsed card. After two or three seconds, during the reac- 
tion of the group to the appearance of the thought-of card, use the K. M. move (Volume 3, 
page 518) to get rid of the extra card behind the spectator's selection, then throw the selec- 
tion negligently onto the table. 


Final Notes 
1. Saying, “I know,” just before youreveal As the Professor always put it, “Use 


the card, is a strong verbal strategy that 
places the spectators in a mild state of 
surprise at the moment you make the 
statement. It also cancels any suspi- 
cion that could have been aroused by 
your asking for the card to be named. 
And note the word exactly in the sen- 
tence structure, which reinforces the 
fact that you knew without the shado 

of a doubt. 


. If you choose to use a double cut in 
place of the turnover pass, this effect 
becomes rather undemanding from a 
manipulative standpoint. The real chal- 
lenge is the psychological construction 
and its interpretation in the presenta- 
tion. The spectator should have the 
impression that he has really thought of 
any card and that he didn’t give you any 
meaningful aid in locating it. While this 
description may be more detailed than 
any other concerning this trick, you still 
will have to do much interpretive work. 
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your head.” 


. To obtain the fullest possible impact 


from this effect, you must be very clear 
in your presentation about the phenom- 
enon you intend to demonstrate. In my 
opinion we are dealing with two phe- 
nomena that complement each other. 
First, you read the spectators mind, 
discovering which of fifty-two cards he 
is thinking of; but you don't tell the audi- 
ence you have done this yet, because 
that would be too easy, of course; and 
you have a sense for the dramatic. 
Second, you perform a kind of mental 
revelation by locating the thought-of 
card, a phenomenon akin to dowsing. 
It is possible to present this effect as the 
demonstration of other phenomena, 
but this must be made clear, explicitly or 
implicitly, to the spectators; otherwise 
the effect will be weakened. Please con- 
sider this, especially if you contemplate 
making changes to the version given. 
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4. From a technical point of view there 


are many ways to arrange the nine 
cards of the selection bank in the posi- 
tions required. If you would like to 
arrange all the cards by shuffling, avoid- 
ing the necessity of displacing cards as 
you spread them, you may proceed as 
follows: The nine cards are on top. Start 
by undercutting about half the deck, run 
three cards and injog the fourth, then 
shuffle off the remainder. Adjust the 
deck to left-hand dealing position and 
do the swivel cut glimpse. Smoothly 
bring the deck back to overhand-shuffle 
position and run three cards. Lift them 
behind the deck as you run another 
three cards and lift these behind the 
three cards already picked up, as you 
run another three cards. Then chop off 
about half the balance, drop the rest of 
the unshuffled cards on top and finally 
drop the previously lifted six cards on 
top of all. Immediately run the top three 
cards into the left hand and throw the 
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rest on top. Three cards are on top, 
three are below your glimpsed key- 
card and the remaining three cards are 
fourth, fifth and sixth from the bottom, 
covered by three indifferent cards. 


. The only thing left to discuss is how to 


deal with the question, “What do I do if 
the spectator is reluctant to tell me the 
name of the card?” I have dealt in depth 
with this subject in Volume 2. (See 
“Outs for Disasters and Disturbances’, 
page 461.) Here I will simply suggest 
that you look him straight in the eyes 
as you tell him, “Thats okay. I won't 
change anything. I just want your 
commitment now, so that there won't 
be any misunderstandings at the end.” 
I love this line, because we are working 
with a multiple-out strategy, and I'm just 
telling him the truth: No matter what his 
answer, I don’t change anything. TIl use 
the system of outs I've planned to use 
from the beginning! A little private plea- 
sure is necessary from time to time. 





Telekinesis 


The following effect features a classic plot, Card at Any Number. Its origin can be tracked 
back at least to Decremps's seminal Les petites aventures de Jérome Sharp, Professeur de 
Physique amusante." I feel fully justified in including it in this course because the method 
employed in the following version is so extremely clever and natural, it will fool experts, with- 
out sacrificing either clarity or coherence for the layperson. In addition, I don’t know of anyone 
using this piece except the great Tamariz, who drew my attention to it, since it is well hidden in 
a wonderful little book by the ingenious Persian magician Rezvani, who resided in France.” 


Effect 
By allegedly using his telekinetic powers, the performer moves a freely selected card to an 
equally freely selected position in the deck. 


Construction, Management and Script 

To set the mood for this piece, you might start with the following prologue: “Gustavo Rol was 
a famous medium who lived in Turin in the second half of the twentieth century. He gave 
séances mainly for Italy’s high society and was considered for many years an outstand- 
ing exponent in his field. He did many incredible things, and I would like to show you one 
of his inexplicable miracles, in the theater of the magician.” 


Have a card selected and, as usual, shown to everyone, to make sure there will be no mis- 
understandings at the end. For the sake of this description, let this card be the Three of 
Diamonds. Have the card replaced and imperceptibly control it to the top. Using a crimped 
key card in a ribbon spread would work fine in this context (Volume 1, page 138). Overhand 
shuffle the deck after the card has been replaced below the key card, so as not to separate it 
from the selection. Then cut at the crimp to bring the spectator’s card to the top. This is a very 
natural procedure for having a card selected and then apparently losing it in the deck. The 
idea here is to use a minimum of contrived handling. 


Immediately drop the deck face down on the center of the table and cover it with some kind 
of transparent object, such as an ashtray or a wine glass. Not only does this look good, it also 
prevents anyone from believing the deck could be manipulated by you. 


The presentation to follow will greatly depend on the situation you are in and the type of 
audience for which you are performing. If in the context of a small private party, I like to 
have a spectator stand next to the main light switch for the room. I then ask all the others 
sitting with me at the table to form a closed circle by holding each other's hands. If this is not 
your cup of tea, or if it doesn’t seem practical in the circumstances you find yourself, simply 
ask a spectator to firmly place his two hands on top of the glass and to make sure no one 
touches the deck. The spectator at the light switch is asked to think of any number between 
one and fifty-two, since there are fifty-two cards; but to speed up matters, it should be anum- 
ber between, say, five and twenty. Try to make this restriction sound very casual, so that its 
limiting nature isn’t obvious. Then ask the spectator to switch off the light when you shout, 
“Now!” which you then do. Immediately tell him to turn the light on again. 
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Let the spectator who is holding onto the glass confirm that no one touched either him or the 
glass. Obviously all this can be handled in any fashion, from dramatic and serious to humor- 
ous and light-hearted, depending on your performing style. 


Lets now presume the spectator has called 
out, “Eight.” Take the deck and hold it face 
down in dealing position. With your left 
thumb, push the top card to the right and 
grasp it in your palm-up right hand, thumb 
on top and first two fingers at the inner right 
corner. Count, “One.” 





Push over the second card and take it onto the first, counting, “Two.” Continue counting 
cards in this manner until you reach seven, each time taking the new card on top of the previ- 
ously counted ones. It will take a little practice to make this “reverse count” feel comfortable 
to you, but eventually it must feel and look as if you did this every day. The count takes place 
on a horizontal plane, so that everyone can see the backs of the cards, and it should be done 
very slowly and deliberately. You have nothing to hide. As you take the counted cards, make 
sure they are roughly, but not perfectly, squared. 


We now come to the crux of the trick: The 
left thumb pushes off the eighth card, as 
it did the seven cards previous to it. Do 
not take the card immediately, but stop a 
moment, saying, “..and eight.” Tapping the 
card lightly and casually with the outer left 
corner of the right hand's packet. This pause 
is very brief, maybe half a second. 
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The right hand now approaches this eighth card to take it under the cards already dealt and 
show it to the audience. At this very moment the tips of your right index and middle fingers 
rest on the face of the pushed off card near its inner right non-index corner, and your left 
thumb is still in contact with the back of the card. 


The right hand simulates taking the pushed-off card beneath the cards already counted and 
moves upward to present the face of the packet to the audience. As you do this you will feel 
the tips of the index and middle fingers sliding over the face of the card and then its edge, the 
card itself being simultaneously pulled square on top of the deck by the left thumb. 





While the right hand is on its way to its final 
position, where it will display the card to the 
audience, you add the following touch: The 
right middle finger very slightly pushes the 
face card of the packet to the left, while all 
the other cards above it are controlled by 
the thumb on the back and the index finger 
on the face and right side. The ring finger 
also helps to stabilize the packet by pressing 
lightly on the inner end, lending support for 
the packet as it moves to a vertical position. 
This will result in slightly offsetting the card 
on the face of the packet. The illustration 
shows this situation from the audience's 
view. It looks as if this card has really been 
taken onto the packet. 
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With the climax reached, the following actions subliminally reinforce the idea that the card 
came from the eighth position. The left hand places the balance of the deck onto the table, 
then takes all the cards except the selection from the right hand and places them on top of 
the tabled deck. The right hand remains stationary, displaying the face of the spectator’s 
card. The card can now be handed to the incredulous spectator, as if to say, “Yes, this really 
is your card!” 


Final Notes 
1. Taking the cards one upon the other to have existed and about whom you 


during the counting process, and then 
taking the last card underneath, on a 
first reading, might seem like a discrep- 
ancy, but itis not. Itis avery natural way 
of taking a card in order to immediately 
turn its face outward for display on a 
vertical plane. As soon as you under 
stand this, you will be able to naturally 
interpret it. Trust me when I say that 


this is a truly excellent method for the 
Card at Any Number. 


. [have chosen to mention Gustavo Rol, 
as he was considered the top medium 
in Italy for many years. This is a pre- 
sentational hook. If you are interested 
in learning about Rols extremely 
interesting experiments—which were 
obviously magic tricks—I urge you to 
read the several books written about 
him.” You may, of course, adopt for 
your use any other medium you know 
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can find some pertinent information. 


. It goes without saying that the method 


used to bring the selection to a specific 
number can also be employed to force 
a card. For this, have the force card 
on top of the deck. Ask someone for 
any number, preferably something no 
higher than twenty, and then proceed 
exactly as described. If a specific card 
must be forced, you could palm it from 
the deck (Volume 2, page 273, and 
Volume 3, page 705) and have the spec- 
tator shuffle and cut the cards. Then 
secretly replace it on top (Volume 2, 
page 285). Or, if you needn't force a 
specific card, you could glimpse the top 
card after taking back the shuffled and 
cut deck, and then go into the actions 
described to force this card. I favor the 
top-card riffle glimpse in this instance 
(Volume 2, page 355). 
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CHAPTER 63 
CARDS & CO. 





The famous Spanish artist Pablo Picasso was once asked what he 

thought was the difference between geometry and art. Picasso took 

pencil and paper and drew a perfect circle, but at the very end, he 

made a small slip: “You see, if I had finished the circle in a perfect way, 
it would have been geometry—now it is art.” 





The Color-changing Deck 


The first color-changing deck routine I learned and performed arose from the creative genius 
of Dai Vernon—I certainly couldn't go wrong in urging you to seek it out.” A few years later 
I purchased an excellent book written by Juan Tamariz and his close friend, the late Dr. 
Ramon Varela, and the color-changing deck routine described there, using just a single gim- 
micked card to achieve a multitude of miraculous color changes, became my favorite piece 
in this genre, and I performed it for many years.” I then dropped it when I entered the phase 
of “complex magic” that one probably has to go through before returning, years later, to the 
direct, classic effects of one’s roots. One of these effects is the colorchanging deck, which 
has now been in my professional repertoire for many years. Here it is, embellished with 
many details gained from personal experience, but still based on the ingenious contributions 
of Dai Vernon, Juan Tamariz and Ramon Varela, along with Paul Curry and Oscar Weigle, the 
first to use a double-backed card within this context.” 


Effect 

A spectator selects a card that turns out to be the only one with a red back in a deck consist- 
ing entirely of blue-backed cards. Suddenly the entire deck changes from blue backs to red! 
Another card is selected and it turns out somehow to have a blue back. However, this condi- 
tion is momentary, and a few instants later its back is shown to have transformed to red, to 
match all the other cards in the deck. The deck is complete and can be inspected—and with 
it the performer continues to perform even more baffling effects. 


Materials 

In addition to a normal deck of cards, which we will assume is red backed, two Jokers with 
blue backs and a special double-backed card, red on one side, blue on the other, are used. I 
prefer a red-backed Tally-Ho Circle Back deck, with two blue-backed Jokers from a Bicycle 
deck. With these cards, not only does the color of the backs change, but also the design. This 
double change is frequently not noticed, but the visual impact is more striking than just chang- 
ing ared-backed Bicycle card into a blue-backed Bicycle card. Also, changing from blue to red, 
instead of the other way round, makes the moment of the first change more conspicuous. 


To obtain the special double-backed card required, take any card with a blue Bicycle back 
and any card with a red Tally-Ho Circle back (or any other brands you prefer) and glue them 
face to face. I use a glue stick and then press the glued double card for a few hours between 
heavy books. This results in a stiffer card, known as a “thick card”, and it is perfect for use in 
this routine, as you will soon see. For our purposes, such a card works much better than the 
specially manufactured cards available from magic shops. 
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Preparation 

Onto the red-backed deck place the double-backed card with its blue side up. Then cap the 
deck with the two blue-backed Jokers. Place everything into a blue Bicycle card case with 
the back of the deck turned toward the thumb-notch side of the case. 


Construction, Management and Script 
PHASE ONE 


When you are ready to perform, take the deck out of its case as follows: While it’s still in 
your pocket, grip the cased deck in right-hand dealing position, with the thumb-notched side 
turned toward the palm of your hand and the top of the case resting against the index finger. 
Now bring the deck from your pocket. 


You are about to remove the deck from its 
case and expose the blue back of the top 
card. To do this, turn your right hand palm 
down and, with your left thumb, pull the flap 
of the case out. 





With your left index, middle and ring fingers, 
push the flap down and beneath the case, 
until the pads of these fingers can contact 
the face of the deck at its exposed end. The 
left thumb comes down on the back of the 
deck, using the thumb notch just as the 
designer intended. 


With your left hand, pull the deck out of 
its case for about two-thirds of its length. 
To aid in doing this smoothly, it is a good 
idea to prepare the case by cutting away 
the small side tabs and removing the seal 
entirely around the thumb notch. Also 
fold the flap in both directions at its three 
creases, so that they are pliable. This prepa- 
ration allows you to avoid having to shake 
the deck from the case, which looks awk- 
ward and a bit ham-fisted. 
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The left hand now changes its grip as shown 
in the illustration, which is similar to elevated 
dealing position (Volume 1, page 18). As this 
shift of grip occurs, keep the tip of your left 
index finger constantly in contact with the 
face of the deck at its outer end. This makes 
the shift of hand position look graceful 
and effortless. Pressure of the right fingers 
through the case ensures that the deck 
remains perfectly squared at all times. 


The left hand then draws the deck com- 
pletely from the case and lets it fall into 
left-hand dealing position. Place the case to 
your right on the table, but in view. The case 
serves as asubtle visual reminder of the color 
of the deck throughout the routine, without 
your having to mention it even once. 





Besides ensuring a perfect grip on the deck at all times, so that no red backs are accidentally 
exposed, you have just learned a most graceful way of extracting a deck from its case, one I 
predict you will use from now on, just as I did when Roger Klause taught this to me and told 
me it was the way Michael Skinner always took his cards from their case. 


Formatwo-handed fan (Volume 1, page 179); 
however, rather than making the fan in the 
horizontal plane, as is usually done, make 
it on a vertical plane, with the faces of the 
cards toward the audience. As you do this, 
keep the last few cards together, so that the 
red back of the double-backer, resting third 
from the top, isn’t exposed. If possible, turn 
so that no one is behind you; and if circum- 
stances don’t permit this, turn the deck face 
up and simply make the fan in the standard 
horizontal position. 
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Since this is your opening effect, it is perfectly reasonable to say, “A deck of fifty-two differ- 
ent cards.” I have found this more convincing than all other techniques known to me that 
are usually employed to show all the cards to have the same back (see Final Note 1 for the 
theoretical concepts behind this). 


Close the fan and hold the squared deck face down in dealing position. Deal the first two 
cards face down into a pile as you explain, “If your uncle did a simple card trick, he might 
deal the cards and ask you to select one. I don’t do that.” As you finish saying this, take the 
two dealt cards and replace them on top of the deck. “With me you can think of a card.” 
Looking at the spectators while you make this statement, slip cut the top Joker to about the 
center of the deck (Volume 1, page 61), but catch a left little-finger break above it as you 
replace the right hand’s portion onto the deck and square the cards. You may tilt the back 
of the deck toward yourself a little as you do this, to avoid flashing a red back, although cor- 
rectly executed, nothing can be seen, even from behind. 


“You may actually think of any card in 
the deck you like.” To illustrate your words, 
bring your right hand over the deck, assum- 
ing end grip, and with your right thumb form 
a break beneath the top card, a Joker. 


You are now holding two breaks, one with 
the left little finger and one with the right 
thumb. However, this situation is main- 
tained for less than a second; as soon as 
you have obtained the right thumb break, 
your left hand cuts all the cards below the 
little-finger break to the top and square with 
the Joker. The illustration shows the situa- 
tion just before completion of the cut. With 
your left hand, immediately cut all the cards 
below the remaining break to the top and 
square the deck. You have actually executed 
an action very similar to a double cut. In the 
process you have subtly flashed three blue- 
backed cards. 





Continue your instructions to the spectator as you turn the deck face up and start spreading 
the cards in your hands: “Any card at all from these fifty-two different pasteboards.” When 
you turn the deck face up the first Joker will be seen. As soon as you have spread the first few 
cards add, “And please don't think of a Joker—actually let me put it away.” With your right 
hand, take the Joker and place it aside, face down and crosswise on the card case. 
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Go on spreading the cards face up in your hands, at the same time taking care not to flash the 
red backs of the cards; and as you come to the second Joker, outjog it and remove it, placing 
it face down on top of the previous one. All of this is done as an invitation to the spectator 
to name any card he likes. There is one potential problem: What if the spectator names the 
card second from the rear, which is next to the double-backer? To avoid this, I always place 
the Two and Three of Clubs directly next to the gimmicked card—these two cards have yet 
to be named. 


Notice how the initial fanning of the deck, the dealing of the cards, the subsequent double-cut 
sequence, the spreading of the cards and removal of the Jokers, repeatedly and unobtru- 
sively show the backs of apparently all the cards. It is a very efficient and subtle method of 
establishing the point, and should be considered a single entity. 


When the spectator names a card, say the 
Eight of Hearts, outjog it, then place it face 
up on the table. Square the deck and turn it 
face down into left-hand dealing position. 
Pick up the Eight of Hearts and insert it, still 
face up, halfway into the deck. Then snap it 
with your right middle finger, producing a 
“click”. This is the magic gesture that, theat- 
rically speaking, produces the effect you are 
about to unveil. 


“Something very unusual has happened.” 
Turn the card over to show that it now has 
ared back. This should come as quite a sur- 
prise. Rather than simply turning the Eight of 
Hearts face down you may use the Andrus 
twirl flourish to add a little style to the han- 
dling (Volume 4, page 1022). Lay the card 
face down on the table. 
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Turn the deck face up and start a Hindu 
shuffle (Volume 1, page 155). After you have 
drawn offtwo orthree packets, stop and point 
to the card now on the face of the left hand's 
packet. Do this by turning the right hand 
palm up, flashing the blue back on top of this 
hand's packet (the blue side of the double- 
backer). As you do so, say, “And you could 
have named the Three of Diamonds...or the 
Five of Clubs...or any other card.” 





While making this comment, continue the shuffle, stopping two more times to point to the 
card on the face of the left hand's packet, and at the same time clearly showing the blue back 
of the packet in your right hand. This is a classic technique for showing that all the cards of 
the deck apparently have the same back color, and it is quite effective. End the shuffle while 
you still have about a dozen cards in your right hand, and simply drop these onto the left 
hand's cards. 


PHASE TWO 


Hold the deck in face-up dealing position 
as your right hand picks up the face-down 
Eight of Hearts, turns it face up and inserts 
it halfway into the deck, as before. Give the 
card another fillip, as you did earlier, then 
take it into the right hand and gesture with 
it toward the spectator. “And if I take this 
card and touch it again to the deck, do you 
know what happens?” Usually a layperson 
will say, “It turns back to blue!” This is your 
cue to answer, “No! The whole deck turns 
red.” Suiting action to words, drop the Eight 
of Hearts face down to the table, showing it 
is still red; then turn the deck face down and 
immediately start spreading it in your hands, 
showing red backs throughout. 


When you reach the approximate spot where 
the double-backer lies—about a dozen cards 
from the bottom—push off a fairly large 
block of cards, which includes the gim- 
micked one, so that only three or four of the 
bottom cards are left. You have apparently 
shown the backs of every card up to the last. 
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If you aren't comfortable with this sort of simple estimation, you can obtain a break under the 
double-backer by pulling down with your left little finger on the inner right corner of the deck 
and letting the corners escape in a soft riffling action—the “thick card” will emit a distinct 
click as you release the comers, and you can easily catch your break beneath it. Now spread 
the cards until you near the break, push off the few remaining cards above the break and 
spread the last few cards singly. This procedure is very convincing, too. 


PHASE THREE 


Hold the deck again face down in dealing position and give it one complete cut, so that the 
double-backer ends up among the top dozen cards: ‘T can repeat this effect, although it 
doesn't seem possible.” Turn the cards face up and start spreading them in your hands as you 
address a second spectator. “Please name any of these cards—name one you see, so that 
we're sure it’s there.” Spread through the cards at a moderate rate, giving the spectator the 
opportunity to name a card before you arrive at the double-backer. 


When he names a card—let's say it’s the Two of Spades—close the spread while forming a 
left little-finger break beneath the named card. Then give the deck a double cut (Volume 1, 
page 95), transferring the Two of Spades to the rear of the face-up deck. Turn the deck face 
down and hold it in dealing position. Pick up the two Jokers, which have been resting in the 
wings, lying across the card case and awaiting their reéntrance. Hold them back upward 
above the deck as you say, “The Jokers, having been taken out of the deck in time, have 
remained blue. This is fortunate, because I can now use them. If I move them once clock- 
wise and once counterclockwise, something incredible happens.” Do so and replace the 
Jokers on the case, back upward. 


Start to spread the cards in your hands until you reach the only blue-backed card among all 
the red-backed ones. This is your double-backer. Separate the spread, with the blue-backed 
card on top of the left hand’s portion. Transfer this card to the top of the right hand’s spread. 
Immediately return the left hand’s cards below the right’s and continue spreading them 
until you reach the end. The spectators have seen that only one card in the entire deck has 
turned blue. The shifting of the blue card to the top of the deck is interpreted as an in-transit 
action (Volume 2, page 457), your main purpose being to show that all the cards are red; 
and when you reach the blue card, you want to get it out of the way to show that all the 
other cards are red as well. “Among these red cards—is one blue one. All the others are 
red—all the others are red.” 


Close the spread and transfer the cards to left-hand dealing position. Take the top card—the 
double-backer with its blue back showing—into your right hand and hold it as you say, “Only 
one card has suddenly turned blue.” This is enough misdirection for your left little finger to 
obtain a break under the top card of the deck—the Two of Spades. In an in-transit action, 
place the blue card on top of the deck, to free your right hand, with which you gesture toward 
the spectator, asking, “What was the card you named?” When he answers, confirm, “The 
Two of Spades?” Immediately turnover the two cards above the break as one (Volume 2, 
page 331), exposing the face of the Two of Spades. The thickness of the double-backer 
makes it easy to use a push-off action from the break to do this. The lovely thing is that you 
can now push off the single face-up Two of Spades as soon as the cards land face up on the 
remainder of the deck. 
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PHASE FOUR 


Take the Two of Spades into your right hand as your left hand moves to the left, and at the 
same time, spreads the cards on the table. This shows the deck to consist of nothing but red 
cards, but at the same time your left hand is ready to scoop up the cards in an instant, before 
anyone can try to grab them. 





Your right hand takes the Two of Spades and slides it over the spread from left to right, where 
it is slowly turned face down to reveal that it, too, now has a red back. 
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Immediately hand the Two of Spades to someone. She will look at it and turn it over again 
and again in disbelief. Meanwhile, gather the spread by sweeping your left hand to the right, 
scooping up the face-down deck into dealing position. Take the Eight of Hearts, which 
has been resting face up on the table since the conclusion of the first phase, and hand it to 
another spectator. “They really are red.” 


Now comes a wonderful way of getting rid of the lone gimmicked card, and at the same time 
setting up for the next performance. Look at it as a bonus that heaven reserves from time to 
time to all those who do things well. 


“The only cards that have kept their blue backs...” With your right hand, pick up the two 
blue-backed Jokers from the card case. It’s an easy matter at this moment to obtain a left 
little-finger break below the top gimmicked card. Flip the right hand’s Jokers face up onto 
the deck and immediately spread them to the right, so that both faces can be seen as you 
complete your sentence: “..are the Jokers.” In this context turning the Jokers face up on the 
deck is perfectly natural. ‘T will keep them as a souvenir of this incredible experiment.” As 
you say this, bring your right hand over the deck and grasp the Jokers, along with the double- 
backer, in end grip. Square all three cards against your left thumb and carry them away. In a 
small gesture, you can once more flash the blue back of this packet. At the same time the left 
hand places the deck onto the table. 


Now tum the right hand's cards face down and retake them into right-hand end grip. Without 
adopting the attitude of proving anything at this point, because such a stance could be a fatal 
mistake, flash the Joker at the face of the packet by turning the right hand briefly palm up, 
then palm down again. As soon as the cards are once more face down, use your left thumb 
to peel off the top gimmicked card, taking it into left-hand dealing position as the right hand 
flashes the same Joker shown a moment ago and places the double Joker, as one card, on top 
of the double-backer. This is the Flushtration count (Volume 3, page 609), and I insist it must 
be done absolutely casually, as if to say, “Well, funny Jokers, aren't you?” 


Place the three cards into the card case, back toward the thumb notch. When you later 
replace the deck under these cards, it will be ready to repeat the routine. 


If you don't plan to repeat the routine elsewhere, shortly afterward, as one does in table- 
to-table magic, you can stick the three cards (apparently just the two Jokers) into your 
outer breast pocket to get rid of them. Should someone wish to see the Jokers—remem- 
ber, they have no idea you are using an additional gimmicked card—you can easily bring 
just the Jokers from your breast pocket and hand them to the spectator, leaving the 
double-backer behind. 


Final Notes 


1. This is a wonderful piece of card magic, color change. Many performers would 
with a unique psychological construc- intuitively make the mistake of wanting 


tion. Several of magic’s great concepts to stress right from the start that the 
are used in an exemplary fashion. For deck is blue-backed, and would resort 
one, lets look at the psychology of the to one or several well-known proving 
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maneuvers. Such strategies include the 
Hindu shuffle or the swing cut, done 
with the deck face up while repeatedly 
flashing the back of the top card. It is 
a dangerous thing to prove something 
not yet questioned by the audience. It’s 
like a child saying, “I haven’t done any- 
thing,” when no one asked in the first 
place. In his marvelous book Navajas y 
daltonismo,” the great master Ascanio 
tells us that before a knife changes its 
color it is not necessary to show both 
sides repeatedly. It is only necessary to 
establish in the spectators mind that 
we are using a normal knife by, for 
instance, simply opening and closing 
it once. This could be done to show 
how sharp its blade is and to explain 
why you will keep the blade closed 
as you perform with it. You might also 
use it to open an envelope containing a 
prediction. Once the audience accepts 
that you are using a normal knife, they 
will implicitly accept that the color of 
the knife is the same on both sides, for 
the simple reason that this is what is 
expected of anormal knife. This is how 
the human mind reasons: starting from 
partial information, which we confirm 
in some way, we deduct the remainder 
by completing the form, the Gestalt. Itis 
only after the knife has changed color, 
Ascanio continues, that we must imme- 
diately prove the other side to have the 
same color, because this is the first 
obvious conclusion to arise in the spec- 
tators’ minds. Once we counteract that 
thought, the mind will start searching 
for other solutions and get hopelessly 
lost, because they don’t apply; the 
correct solution was eliminated in the 
beginning. To apply this theory to our 
Colorchanging Deck routine, in the 
beginning we must only prove the deck 
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in use is normal. Everything else—that 
the cards are all different, that there are 
fifty-two, that they all share the same 
back design and color, ete——is implic- 
itly assumed, and these “facts” create 
a false reality in the spectators’ minds, 
which forms the basis for the forthcom- 
ing artistic deception. This is why, at the 
beginning of the performance, before 
the first color change occurs, all efforts 
are concentrated on showing the deck 
to be just a complete pack of cards. The 
colors of the backs are unobtrusively 
shown several times, but only as the 
consequence of showing the deck to be 
ordinary. When the first color change 
occurs, the Hindu shuffle ruse is used 
to confirm that the backs of all the 
other cards are blue. Understanding 
and applying this fundamental prin- 
ciple of magic will make all magic more 
convincing, more deceptive, more 
entertaining and ultimately more com- 
mercial—but it only becomes art if this 
order is respected. However, keeping in 
mind that art doesn’t obey dogma, take 
this as just my opinion. 


. Inthe routine by Dai Vernon, mentioned 


in the introduction, the Professor sug- 
gests doing a deck switch before going 
into the performance of this routine, 
thus making the color change of the 
backs even more incredible, since the 
spectators have handled the deck sev- 
eral times, shuffling and cutting it. One 
shouldn't argue with the advice given 
by masters—they are always right, 
ultimately. However, one day I found 
myself in a performance situation 
where I didn’t have the time to perform 
a few effects, switch the deck and 
then go into the performance of the 
colorchanging deck routine described 
above. So I just took out the prepared 
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deck, performed the routine exactly 
as described, got rid of the Jokers and 
the gimmicked card, also as above, and 
then handed out the deck for shuffling 
before my next routine. I noticed, to 
my own amazement that the surprise 
and impact of the color change wasn't 
weakened, and that at the end of my act 
people spoke about my opening piece, 
commenting repeatedly on how impos- 
sible it was that the backs changed 
color. Ever since that day, I've used “The 
Colorchanging Deck” as one of my 
Openers, and never have I heard some- 
one say that the cards must have been 
of a different color from the outset. 


. Tve given only a basic presentation and 
script, because anything more would 
have made an already long description 
tedious. Here is just one presentational 
idea that is ideal for a formal perfor- 
mance. Throw several decks in their 
cases onto the table, all of different 
brands—apparently. In reality, every 
case contains a red Tally-Ho Circle 
Back deck plus the three top cards (two 
Jokers and a double-backer) matching 
the case brand. Explain that you have 
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predicted which brand of cards some- 
one will freely choose. After he has 
selected a deck, display a prediction slip 
you have written, which reads, “You will 
take the red Tally-Ho Circle Back deck.” 
You have obviously failed. Now go into 
“The Colorchanging Deck’, exactly as 
explained. When at the end you have all 
red Tally-Ho Circle Back cards, you look 
at the spectator and say in a wry tone, 
‘T go out of my way to make a correct 
prediction.” 


. Inevitably, some readers will want to 


change the backs of the Jokers, as well 
as the color of the card case, to match 
the red deck at the end of the routine. 
After having tried many approaches 
to such extensions, I came back to the 
present version because I found the 
extra effects are not worth the effort, 
and that it was better for the magic to 
leave the Jokers and the case as proofs 
of the initial state, which you have mag- 
ically altered. I'm waiting to this day for 
aspectator to ask me, “Can you change 
the color of the Jokers and the case?” I 
would then answer, “That's like asking 
the Pope if he can preach.” Maybe. 
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SuperLative Lover 


This is one of my favorite routines for laymen—and you will soon find out why. The basic 
effect is the brainchild of the great Chicago cardman, Al Leech, although it has become 
associated with Chicago-based barmagician Frank Everhart and was made popular by 
Frank Garcia in one of his wonderful books.*! The presentational idea of using a lipstick kiss 
is, I believe, a Harry Mendoza idea, later popularized by Tony Binarelli. To this exquisite 
melange I have added ingredients by Edward Marlo® and Vanni Bossi.* They say too many 
cooks spoil the broth, but every rule has its exceptions. I like to think this is one of them. 


Effect 

The back of a freely selected card changes color. It is then revealed that the performer placed 
a duplicate of this card in the card case as a prediction. The routine ends with an unexpected 
and humorous climax. 


Materials 
m You will need two things: a deck of cards with blue backs and... 


m a Two of Spades from a red-backed deck. 
On its face put a sticker showing a pair 
of lips. These stickers can be found in 
many stationery stores. Or you can ask 
your wife, girlfriend, lover, sister or grand- 
mother to put on plenty of red lipstick and 
kiss the face of the Two of Spades. Spray 
acoat of art fixative over the lipstick mark 
to prevent its smudging. The result should 
look like the one shown here. Note that 
the lip mark is centered, which helps dur- 
ing the handling. You can use any card, 
but I've had best results with black Twos, 
Fours and Sixes, which have a large white 
space at their centers. 





Since you might be giving this kissed card away at the end of the performance, pre- 
pare several. If you decide to use this routine professionally, as I do, you can have the 
cards printed. 


Preparation 

Cut the Two of Spades from the blue-backed deck to the bottom. Place the Two of Spades 
with the red back onto the face of the deck and cover it with an indifferent card, making the 
prepared Two the second card from the bottom. This preparation is so simple, you can do it 
at any time by stealing the prepared red-backed Two from a left pocket and adding it to the 
bottom of the deck via a gambler’s cop (Volume 3, page 707) or similar technique. 
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Construction, Management and Script 


Remove the deck from its case and place it face down on the table. Place the closed card 
case thumb notch upward and opening turned to a ten-o’clock position. 


Ribbon spread the deck face up, then use the ribbon spread turnover to flip the cards face 
down (Volume 1, page 183), taking care not to flash the red back. Gather the spread and take 
the deck into left-hand dealing position. With a transfer cut (Volume 1, page 93) or side steal 
transfer (Volume 3, page 759) move the indifferent card from the bottom of the deck. 


To a woman spectator, say, “May I ask you 
to help me with the selection of a card. TU 
shuffle the cards and you just say stop 
whenever you wish.” Start a Hindu shuffle 
(Volume 1, page 155), but in the first shuffle 
action pull off a block of a few cards from the 
bottom, then continue the shuffle normally. 
‘We will then take the card that was brought 
to the bottom...” 





Briefly show the bottom card of the right hand’s packet. Continue the shuffle by again first 
taking off a few cards from the bottom as you look into the audience and say, “... this could 
be the King of Clubs...” Here you show the bottom card of the right hand’s packet and name 
it. Repeat this procedure once or twice, each time naming the card visible on the face of the 
right hand's packet. Always look up at the audience as you pull out cards from the bottom, 
then look at the deck as you proceed to shuffle normally, taking them from the top. This will 
considerably enhance the impending deception. 


Let the last few cards from the right hand drop onto the shuffled deck and square the cards. 
Start another Hindu shuffle, pulling off the block of cards from the bottom on the first shuffle 
action. As soon as the spectator calls stop, interrupt the shuffle and show her the bottom card 
of the right hand’s packet. 


Bring this packet again to a horizontal plane 
and use your left middle fingertip to slide 
forward the bottom card. Then release this 
packet onto the left hand's cards, so that the 
selected card is now trapped between the 
packets. This enhances the impression that 
the card comes somewhere from the center 
of the deck. With you right hand, take the 
card and give it to the spectator, asking her to 
remember it and to show it to all present— 
except you, of course. Turn your head away 
as she is showing the card around. Lets 
assume this card is the Ace of Diamonds. 
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With these actions, which are used in an honest manner, you have established the pattern for 
selecting a card, and conditioned your use of the Hindu shuffle, which will shortly be used for 
a key card placement and a force, becoming the major modus operandi for our routine. 


Turn back to your audience and begin another Hindu shuffle. After shuffling off about half 
the cards, let the spectator replace her card onto these. You then drop the remainder of the 
right hand’s cards on top. This brings the prepared Two of Spades—your key card, so to 
speak—directly above the lady's selection (Volume 1, page 157). Square the deck and place 
it face down on the table. 


Address the lady who just selected the card: “Oh, by the way, I completely forgot to tell 
you something important—for this experiment Ill be needing a kiss.” Pregnant pause 
here. “Of course, you can choose to kiss me or to kiss the deck of cards.” Another pause for 
laughter. “However, the trick will only work if I get the kiss.” If these lines and pauses are 
properly timed and delivered, the reactions will be excellent. (This is one of Vanni Bossi’s 
contributions.) Such lines as these require great delicacy, taste and experience, since each 
performing situation is different. In many circumstances the lady will feel comfortable in 
giving you apeck on the cheek. I know Paul Daniels, that marvelous entertainer, would enjoy 
an old gag here, quickly turning his head and receiving the kiss on his lips, as only he can do 
it. If any of this doesn’t suit your style, or if the situation doesn’t allow a physical kiss, simply 
have the lady blow you a kiss and change the script accordingly. Blowing a kiss is acceptable, 
in even the most delicate circumstances. 


Turn to the rest of the audience with asmile. “This is one of my favorite magic effects.” Turn 
to the lady. “Oh, no, I’m not taking advantage of the situation. This is really necessary for 
the success of the experiment. You know, you have chosen the only card in the deck that is 
very, very shy. It’s a little bit like me. Its so shy, it blushed when it saw you giving me a 
kiss.” Ribbon spread the deck face down from left to right to reveal one card with a red back 
in the center. Pause to let this first effect register. 


Push all the cards above the red-backed one to the right. With your left hand, gather the 
remainder of the spread and take the cards into dealing position. Execute a double turnover 
(Volume 1, page 130; Volume 2, page 331; or Volume 3, page 573), showing that the red- 
backed card is apparently the lady's. The audience will take this as the climax of your efforts 
and show their appreciation. 


Leave the selection face up until the reaction has subsided, and only then continue. If you 
were to turn the selection face down before the applause ended, some spectators might 
become confused about the exact identity of the red-backed card. And since this is the 
situation that establishes the upcoming change, you would weaken the effect considerably. 
It is never too early to think about the final effect. 


Turn the double card face down on the deck. Then take the top card, the prepared Two of 
Spades, and set it face down to your right. Next, drop the cards you hold onto the tabled pile, 
reuniting the deck. As you pick up the restored deck and square it, use this justified action to 
palm the top card into your right hand (Volume 2, page 273). Set the deck in front of you on 
the table. 


The palmed card is now loaded onto the back of the card case, and then is seemingly 
extracted from it, using Marlo’s card-from-case production (page 1108). 
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As you produce the card, you explain your actions with words along these lines: “But I knew 

from the very beginning that you were going to take the Ace of Diamonds—because I have 
here in the card case—the same card from the blue deck, which I placed there in the very 
beginning as a prediction.” 


Set the card case, with its flap pointing up, 
to your right and place the card upright on 
the flap, as if on an easel. This image, which 


persists until the end, reinforces the fact that hae 

the card came from inside the case. AL a 
“Tts amazing, isn’t it? I can repeat it, if you like. This time perhaps with you.” Here you 
point to a gentleman in the audience. “Of course without the kiss, if you don’t mind.” 


Take the deck and start a Hindu shuffle. If you feel the situation can bear it, you can briefly 
repeat the sequence of drawing packets from the bottom of the deck and flashing the faces 
of different cards. After this, or in place of it, perform the Hindu shuffle force (Volume 1, 
page 158), forcing the Two of Spades, which lies on the bottom of the deck. That is, begin to 
do a regular Hindu Shuffle as you ask your male helper to say stop. Show him the bottom 
card of the right hand’s packet, then take it out of the deck and hand it to him, using the 
same sequence of actions employed with the lady's earlier card. Place the deck aside, face 
down. (You have just performed the Hindu shuffle force, but notice how the sleight has 
been carefully established from the beginning, and how this influences the psychological 
construction of the routine.) 


“This card obviously can’t appear in the card case, since it is already occupied. But if I 
rub it against your Ace of Diamonds, its back will also change to red.” Use the face-up 
Two of Spades with the blue back to scoop up the face-down card on the table. Quickly look 
at its face and miscall it as the Ace of Diamonds. Of course you must take care that no one 
else catches a glimpse of its real identity. Rub the faces of the cards against each other and 
then show the blue-backed Two of Spades—nothing has happened. “Oh, I know. I made a 
mistake. Instead of rubbing the backs against each other, I rubbed the faces. This is why 
this card has also become a Two of Spades.” 


As you Say this, turn the blue-backed Two of 
Spades face down and under the red-backed 
card, place it fanned to the left, so that the 
kiss will not be seen when you now tum 
both cards face up as a unit, exposing two 
duplicate Twos. 
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Stop the applause before the dramatic tension can diminish and explain, “But do you know 
why this card became red in the first place? Well, because of your kiss.” Show the kiss on 
the red-backed Two of Spades. 


Final Note 
After the reactions have subsided, Iliketo she was chosen in the first place!), I write 


say a few words to the lady who assisted the date of her birthday on the back of 
me, and give her the card as a souvenir. If the card and sign it. I then give her the 
she has a birthday (which is the reason card, perhaps in a dainty envelope. 
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The Joker Folds up 


The originator of this beautiful effect is Bruno Hennig, better known under his stage name 
of Joro. He tells me that it was in 1958 that he and Fred Kaps attended a show by the late 
Kalanag and then met them for breakfast the next day. It was then that Joro performed his 
Card to Box and Floating Cork for these two giants of magic. The latter effect became a com- 
mercial item, sold by the late Ken Brooke, while the folded card to box remained essentially 
an unmarketed performance piece. Since it had become one of his favorite effects, it also 
became associated throughout the magical world with the late Fred Kaps, although Kaps 
always made it a point to credit the true creator whenever he talked with magicians about 
the effect. Whoever saw Fred Kaps perform it live or on video will agree that in his hands it 
was a miracle. 


This effect is, without doubt, one of the true classics of card magic. Not only is the effect clear 
and direct, it can also be performed under almost any performing situation and on almost 
any platform. I can easily imagine Nate Leipzig performing this effect for his committee of 
four and projecting it to a thousand people in his theater. 


Effect 
A Joker, signed by a spectator, changes into a card he freely thought of. The Joker is found 
folded up in a small box, which has been in full view at all times. 


Preliminary Considerations 

In the Final Notes I will give a brief summary of the presentation and method Fred Kaps 
used, and you might want to read this now, before studying my handling, which came about 
as a result of the following considerations. 


When I started studying this effect, I identified several situations that I found problematic. 

Let me explain: 

1. The Joker is folded with its face outward, rather than with its back showing. This is a dis- 
tinct advantage over previous handlings that use a card folded with its back outward, for 
the spectators immediately recognize “their” card when the lid is lifted from the box. This 
feature also makes the handling useable with any deck that has a similar style of Joker, 
regardless of back design or color. I have a nice story that hinges on this point, which TH 
recount in Final Note 5. 


2. The routine is structured in two parts, with the first effect building up to the second cli- 
max. Since the effect of finding a signed card folded in a closed receptacle is so strong, I've 
always felt it needs some kind of “overture”; otherwise it’s over too quickly. 


3. The misdirection for the secret folding is very solid, and is coherently imbedded within the 
dramatic structure of the routine. 


4. Last but, to some perhaps, not least: No card from the deck proper is destroyed, only a 
Joker. I always carry three Jokers in my deck (which is normal with the Fournier 505 
cards I use), so I'm ready for repeat work. 
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After several years of trial and error I came up with the present routine, which I would clas- 
sify as one of five battle horses in my close-up work.” 


Materials 


m You will need a small box will a telescoping removable lid, similar to a ring box. Inside it 
is a folded Joker. The box I use is made of stiff leather. When the box is closed, the lid and 
the base appear to be practically the same size. The base has an inner lip over which the lid 
fits snugly. This lip should be black, making it almost invisible, with the result that the lid 
can be mistaken for the base and vice versa, a point you will come to appreciate shortly. 





E The Joker must be of the same type used in the deck with which you perform, and it must 
be folded in quarters, in the same fashion as the card that will be secretly folded during the 
routine. The method of folding will be detailed at the appropriate place in the description 
below. Since I use the Mercury card-fold,® the Joker is not folded perfectly in quarters, 
since the Joker you will secretly fold won't be perfectly folded either. Take care, though, 
that the color of the back isn’t exposed. This card is fastened to the bottom of the box by a 
very short thread that allows it to rattle and move freely within the box when it is shaken. 
(This ingenious touch was contributed by Scotty York.) If the box is tipped over when the 
lid is removed, the card must stay within. On the quarter face of the Joker showing, write 
your initials with the marker you will later use in the performance. 


E This marker must be of the waterproof type. I have used a dark green marker, ever since 
my friend Carlhorst Meyer pointed out to me that this color provides the most visible con- 
trast with a card face. 


m The deck of cards you perform with must contain at least one Joker that matches the 
folded Joker in the box. 


E Last you need a stemmed glass or other container, large enough to cover the box. 


Construction, Management and Script 

The following serves as in introduction: “Magicians have secrets. And this box contains a 
secret—which I will, however, reveal at the end of this performance.” Bring forth the box, 
show it and place it on the table at a little distance to your right. “Its important, of course, 
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that no one gets near the box. Because if it is opened too soon—remember when Pandora's 
box was opened—pandemonium breaks loose.” 


“So I’m going to isolate it with this glass.” This presumes, of course, that you are using the 
glass. If so, invert it and cover the box with it. If the situation doesn’t allow you to carry your 
own glass, or if the glasses available on site won't fit over the box, look for a glass ashtray 
or some other container that can be used. Isolating the box makes it clear to your audience 
that you cannot get at the box without them noticing it, which is an important point that 
strengthens the effect. Furthermore, the objects, in this arrangement, make an interesting 
visual display. The bonus for the performer is that he, too, can be sure that no curious specta- 
tor can touch the box. 


Ask someone to name any playing card from the deck. “But don’t name an obvious card, 
like the Ace of Spades or the King of Hearts. Most people think of these cards. Name a 
difficult card, one I couldn't expect.” This eliminates the naming of obvious cards and the 
possibility of another spectator exclaiming, “Oh, that’s the same card I would have named.” 
Tve found such occurrences undesirable, as they suggest a possible solution to the audience, 
which weakens the sense of magic. The above request makes a generally boring procedure 
more interesting, and the following effect appear more difficult. Pick up the deck, which has 
been resting on the table, awaiting its entry, and hold it with the faces toward yourself. Spread 
afew cards, as if to illustrate what you are saying. 


The Joker should be at the rear of the deck. You can achieve this during a previous effect, in 
a moment of rest, or you can do it now, using a spread cull (Volume 1, page 187). 


While the spectator is thinking (Sometimes 
with other spectators making suggestions), 
remove your pen and set it on the table. If 
you grasp the pen as shown, as you place it 
on the table it is possible to unlock the cap 
with just one hand, by pressing outward 
with the thumb, so that later you can just 
slide the pen out of the cap without using 
your other hand. 


We'll assume the spectator names the King 
of Clubs. “As you know, every deck has a 
Joker. In case a card is lost, the Joker can 
take its place. So the Joker is the only card 
in the deck that can take the identity of any 
other card. We're going to give the Joker 
the identity of the card you just named.” 
Explain that you will write the name of his 
card on the face of the Joker. Run through 
the deck, with the faces toward yourself, 
until you reach the King of Clubs. 
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Remove this card and place it on top of the 
Joker, which is already on top of the deck. It 
appears as if you have looked for the Joker, 
found it and placed it on top. This belief is 
confirmed by squaring the deck, turning it 
over and flipping the top two cards as one 
face up on the deck, using a double turnover, 
preferably the push-over double (Volume 3, 
page 573). The Joker is seen and everything 
looks as it should. (Some may like this ruse of 
getting the spectator’s selection. It is perfectly 
justified by the presentation and saves your 
having to have a card physically selected, 
signed and controlled to the top.) 


Push the double card back and square with 
the deck, catching a left little-finger break 
beneath it. Pick up the pen and write K% 
in the white space near the outer end of the 
Joker. Near the inner end and to the right, 
write your own initials more or less in the 
same manner and orientation that you did 
on the dummy Joker inside the box. 





Briefly turn the deck outward to display what you've written. Then hand the pen to a second 
spectator, someone on your right, and ask him to make a simple sign or to put his initials 
on the face of the Joker. If you hold the deck in your left hand, turning to your right affords 
maximum cover for the break held below the top two cards. The Joker is still showing face 
up atop the face-down deck as you hold it steady for his writing. [have found that this process 
of “double identification” is necessary, since the effect is so incredible. As a bonus, the initials 
afford extra misdirection at the moment of the switch—but I'm getting ahead of myself. 


Occasionally a spectator will try to take the card, just because he thinks it is less awkward 
to write on it that way. In such cases I immediately say, “Its okay, I can hold it for you and 
it makes it easier. Just make a simple sign or write your initials.” This has never failed 
me. Of course, you must not ask him to sign his whole name on it, because if his name hap- 
pens to be Bartholomeo Succomucco di Castrocucco, it might be justified to give him the 
card. But if you simply ask him to write a little sign, it is perfectly legitimate to keep the deck 
in your hand. To give you extra confidence, in case you still feel he might want the card, let 
me mention that you can use the K. M. move (Volume 3, page 518) to get rid of the King of 
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Clubs behind the Joker. Afterward, use a top change (Volume 1, page 233) to switch it back. 
However, amuch simpler route is to turn the left hand palm inward or downward to conceal 
the King on the deck as your right hand takes the Joker and gives it to the spectator. You then 
replace the Joker on the deck by simply reversing the actions. 


Eventually turn the double card face down 
and take it by its inner right corner, with 
thumb on its back and index finger on its 
face. If you do any type of retention-of-vision 
replacements, this is the place to use one of 
them (Volume 3, pages 579-582). The right 
hand shakes the card slightly up and down, 
as if to dry the ink. Take care not to flash the 
face, though. 





Still holding the deck in face-down dealing position, stretch out your left index finger and 
slide it over the face of the presumed Joker. Then look closely at the finger, as if to verify 
there is no ink on it, implying that the ink is dry. Sometimes I will be unmerciful here. TIl 
secretly touch the tip of the marker with my left index finger when I write the name of the 
card on the Joker. When I then run my finger over the face of the switched card, I'll expose 
the mark on my fingertip and say, “Oh, not quite dry yet.” (But TI understand if you find this 
to be too unethical.) 


Place the presumed Joker on top of the 
upturned glass. Then, toying with the deck, 
either shuffle the top card—the Joker—to 
the bottom, or use a transfer cut to achieve 
the same result (Volume 1, page 91). As you 
square the deck, execute the bottom card 
all-around square-up glimpse (Volume 2, 
page 357). This turns the deck end for end, 
so that your initials will be correctly placed 
when you later apparently dump the dummy 
Joker from the box into your hand. In addi- 
tion, sighting the Joker will give you further 
peace of mind. 





Tell your audience that you are going to make the Joker on top of the glass disappear. Make a 
magic pass over the presumed Joker. I want to stress the importance of this moment. It is the 
instant when the magic happens and demonstrates the force of the magician, which causes 
the effect. 


“Please, you yourself turn over the Joker very slowly, so that everyone can see its face.” As 
the first spectator does so, the audience realizes that the Joker has not only vanished, but the 
freely named card has appeared in its place—quite a magical moment for non-magicians. 


As the impact strikes home, you take advantage of the natural misdirection to fold the Joker 
secretly into quarters beneath the deck. To do this you use a method known as the Mercury 
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card-fold. Outwardly, your hands casually square the deck, with actions that seem almost 
non-existent. As everyone's attention is focused on the King of Clubs, which your helper has 
just turned face up, you bring your right hand over the deck, assuming end grip. Your right 
thumb must be extended lower than usual, with its inner phalanx pressed against the middle 
of the inner end of the deck. 


Your left index finger makes the first fold: 
Move the pad of this finger from the outer 
end of the deck to the outer index corner 
of the Joker on the face of the deck. Then 
exert an upward and backward pressure 
with this finger, causing the Joker to buckle 
downward along its width. This movement 
is swiftly continued until the index finger and 
middle finger of the left hand can compress 
the card, now doubled in half against the 
outer phalanx of the right thumb. The 
outer side of the left index finger remains 
in constant contact with the face of the 
deck—this is one of the secrets to assuring 
aneat fold. 


Without hesitation, and while maintaining 
the points of pressure of the left fingers and 
right thumb, the first three fingers of the 
left hand wrap the Joker around the outer 
phalanx of the right thumb. This results in 
folding the card a second time, it now being 
folded into quarters. Note the role played by 
the counterpressure of the right thumb in 
these actions. 





As soon as you feel the card wrapping around the thumb, turn your left hand very slightly 
outward and palm up. This carries the folded card away from the right thumb and toward the 
center of the face of the deck. Simultaneously close the left fingers further, with speed and 
force, flattening the folds. Then open the fingers and use the base of your left index finger to 
flatten the folds in the Joker a final time against the bottom of the deck. 
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The deck is immediately taken into dealing 
position, with the folded Joker perfectly 
hidden beneath it. The folded card is con- 
cealed in a sort of loose left-hand finger 
palm, but to the spectators it looks as if the 
deck rests in dealing position. Move your 
right hand away from the deck, naturally 
and without haste, to perform some gesture 
or task. 





You have the best possible misdirection during which to achieve this fold: namely, a very 
good effect, since the Joker has changed into a freely selected card. To us this is just a double 
turnover; to the public it is magic. Reinforce the effect by saying, “The Joker has vanished— 
but the card you freely named has appeared in its place.” Take the King of Clubs from the 
spectator and lay it face up on the inverted glass. 


The audience often applauds at this point, thinking that this is the final effect. Interrupt the 
applause at its peak and explain, “You might think this is good. Actually this is the part 
that isn't bad. The part that is really good is about to happen.” Give them a few seconds to 
ponder this; then continue, “Because each time I reach this point, every intelligent person 
always asks the same question.” Ilook slowly around from left to right, gazing at each person 
at the table with an expectant look on my face. If no one answers your lead, repeat the state- 
ment. Sooner or later someone always asks, “What happened to the Joker?” Immediately look 
relieved and say, “Thank you. You just saved the honor of your table.” (This business fits my 
style; however, you may wish to capture its essence, but find an interpretation that suits you.) 
The function of this exchange is to give the audience a little time to anticipate the fact that 
the Joker could be inside the box. The greater the expectation, the more relaxed they will be 
when they eventually see the (dummy) Joker in the box—and the better the psychological 
misdirection will be when you have to execute the switch. 


The situation created above should cause the whole group to laugh, which is the state of 
relaxation you desire, as it allows you to claim their attention and focus it on the space occu- 
pied by the glass. 

“Please, sir, you remove the King of Clubs yourself.” This is said to someone seated to your 
left. Keeping your attention fixed and your body turned toward the glass, address the specta- 
tor next to him: “And you, madam, lift the glass.” 

As soon as she has done so, ask her to take the box and carefully shake it next to her ear. 


“Can you hear something?” She must admit—aunless you are working in noisy surround- 
ings—that she does hear something inside the box. 


Now comes a critical moment in the psychological construction of the routine. All handlings 
I have seen have the magician take the box and open it himself. I've always thought this 
precisely the wrong moment to do that, and it took me many years to arrive at the following 
solution, which is so simple—once you think of it. 
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Ask the spectator to take her other hand and lift off the lid. Don’t say open, as this focuses 
attention on the contents of the box and may lead her to pick up the entire thing. Say, lift or 
remove, as this gives a clear image of what you desire. 


When she does as you've asked, she and everyone else close by will see the Joker folded face 
outward inside the box, with your initials staring up at them. You might at first be hesitant 
to try this handling, out of fear that the spectator might try to take the Joker out of the box. 
Hundreds of performances, however, have proven this fear ungrounded. The spectator has 
both hands occupied and cannot remove the card: One hand holds the box from below, the 
other hand the lid. Furthermore, I assure you, the surprise almost paralyzes the spectator. 
She really is in a mild state of trance, which is usually evidenced by her jaw dropping, literally, 
and by some comment of disbelief. 


This state lasts about three or four seconds. During it, with moderate speed, take the box 
from her, but hold it clearly at your right fingertips. “Let’s show the others.” 


Simultaneously, set the deck in your left hand onto the table; you will likely find it most com- 
fortable to turn your left hand inward and leave the deck face up. This action isn’t hidden, but 
happens entirely beyond the frame of attention, and is therefore psychologically invisible. 


Tum slightly away from the spectator who is still holding the lid, and hold the box out toward 
those spectators sitting farther away, giving them a better view. This action also moves the 
Joker inside the box, letting it be seen apparently loose, and at the same time making it dif- 
ficult for the initials to be closely observed. 


Whether you're sitting or standing at the table, you can rest your left hand comfortably on the 
tabletop. This is all the cover necessary for keeping the folded card concealed in finger palm. 
Should you feel that the card is not neatly folded, you can use your left thumb at this point to 
press it a little and make any necessary correction. 


Apparently dump the folded card from the 
box and into your left hand. In reality the 
card in the box remains in place and the 
folded Joker in your left hand is brought 
into view. Here is exactly how I proceed: 
After showing the box around briefly, hold it 
at about waist height and look at the folded 
Joker inside. 
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Now look up and ask, “Who signed the 
Joker?” This will invariably result in most 
people pointing out the person in question. 
Tum toward the spectator indicated and 
look at him, splitting the audience's atten- 
tion as you appear to dump the contents of 
the box into your left hand. To do this, bring 
your hands together and, the moment they 
almost touch (see the illustration), expose 
the folded Joker inside your left hand. How- 
ever, your left thumb effectively blocks the 
audience's view of the hand's folded card. 


As you turn your left hand palm up, turn 
your right hand inward and palm down. By 
extending the left fingers, the fingerpalmed 
Joker can be lightly pressed onto the Joker 
in the box. Immediately use your right ring 
finger to engage the previously palmed 
Joker and hold it against the underside of 
the box. The shifting of your gaze from the 
box to the spectator when you ask, “Who 
signed the Joker?” must be synchronized 
with the loading of the folded card inside the 
box. Lift the box an inch over the left hand 
and, for a second, allow everyone to see that 
the folded card is seemingly jammed inside 
the box and won't come out. 


Now look back at the box to see what has 
happened, and shake your right hand once 
or twice, attempting to “free” the jammed 
card. Let the folded Joker drop onto your 
left hand, which continues to wait, palm 
up, to receive it. As this happens, say, “Sir, 
please take the card yourself, unfold it and 
confirm that this is your signature.” 
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Hand it to the spectator and have him unfold 
it and verify his “signature”. Now it is a good 
idea to call his initials a “signature”, as this 
magnifies their importance. Climax! 





I realize it is difficult to imagine from mere reading the pacing and style in which all these 
actions are executed. You will probably first have to learn how you would do the whole 
sequence without deceit; then discover how you would do each necessary smaller action, 
while keeping in mind the innocent larger whole. Eventually you must practice the single 
actions over and over, until the whole feels right to you. 


In my opinion, it’s imperative that the spectators believe they have opened the box them- 
selves. Every line and action has been composed to contribute to this belief. Notice how 
the repeated phrasing, “you yourself” is linked to an action that is performed entirely by 
the spectator. The third time it is used, its meaning has been conditioned, and there is a high 
probability that it will be accepted as true by most. In reality, when you tip the card from the 
box, it is the first time you touch something—but merely as an auxiliary action that leads to 
the main action performed by the spectator. You immediately continue by having the specta- 
tor “yourself unfold the card and verify your signature’, which connects to what you said 
previously and linguistically closes the circle of logic. 


Let’s look at the management of the box after the card has been revealed. The base of the box, 
with the dummy Joker inside, is set opening downward on the table, very close to you, so that 
no one can reach for it without you being there first. Retrieve the lid from the spectator as the 
others are showing the Joker around. When you again have everyone's attention, reinforce 
the effect once more by pointing with your right index finger into the opening of the lid, held 
mouth up in your left hand, and say, “You may keep the Joker that was inside this box.” To 
many it will look as if the Joker came out of this half of the box, and as if the other half, resting 
on the table, is the lid. To silently confirm this assumption, pick up the base and place it down 
into the lid, as if the lid were the base. Then put the closed box into your pocket. 
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Final Notes 


1. Here is Fred Kaps’s presentation and 


method, as he performed the Signed 
Card in Box for Brother John Hamman 
at Philippe Fialho’s home in the South 
of France. I never had the privilege of 
seeing Kaps perform this piece live, 
but the videotape made of the perfor 
mance at Fialho’s is, I have been told 
by several friends, representative of 
his performances of the trick for magi- 
cians and laymen alike. (I would like to 
thank my dear friend Aurelio Paviato 
for his help with this video reference.) 
The method and presentation were as 
straightforward as you could imagine. 
Kaps spread the cards face up and 
had Hamman select any one and sign 
it on its face. On taking it back, Kaps 
controlled the card to second from the 
top of the deck, using a subtle handling 
of the bluff pass (Volume 3, page 555). 
After showing that the card was neither 
on top nor bottom, the selection ended 
up on top of the deck. He turned the 
deck casually face up and executed 
the Mercury card-fold as he made a 
humorous remark. He then pointed to 
the box and explained that it contained 
a prediction. As he made some further 
comments, the deck with the folded 
card hidden beneath it was transferred 
to his right hand, which momentarily 
held it and then returned it to the left 
hand. This action subtly showed both 
hands empty. The right hand next 
took the deck into end grip, and his left 
hand dropped naturally to the table as 
his right hand ribbon spread the deck 
face up. He did not point out that the 
card was still in the deck. Kaps would 
then take the box from the table and 
briefly deposit it over the folded card 
hidden in his left hand, in order to flip 
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open the hinged lid. He immediately 
took the opened box into his right hand 
and showed a folded, face-down card 
inside, rattling it around slightly. He 
then performed a shuttle pass to appar- 
ently dump the contents of the box into 
his left hand, while actually bringing 
the palmed folded card into view. He 
continued to speak of this card as a pre- 
diction, and emphasized several times 
that it came from the box. He really 
took his time in unfolding the card and 
showing the signature on it. Eventually 
the opened card was handed to Brother 
John Hamman, whose expression is 
one of sincere amazement. 


As you see, the staging is very direct, 
an approach typical of Fred Kaps’s 
work. Yet, through sheer personal 
presence, flawless and invisible tech- 
nique, straightforward construction, 
masterful handling and choice of 
effect, he created a stronger impact 
than many who say they are mak- 
ing “trivial” tricks more meaningful 
through the addition of almost endless 
stories and a cluttering of the essential 
effect. Another master with a similar 
approach to the presentation of magic 
was the late Michael Skinner, whose 
scripts most of the time were of an 
explanatory nature—some will say 
almost negligible—but whose magic 
was as strong as you could wish for. 
I say this as a mere observer of the 
scene, and suggest this is something to 
be thought about. 


. Returning to my handling, I have cho- 


sen to give you my script because it 
is important to understand how I use 
words to stage the actions and lead the 
spectator’s thoughts and expectations. 
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The text works well with my person- 
ality, but I urge you to find your own 
words, without losing their effect. 


. After you have executed the Mercury 
card-fold, you must finger palm the 
folded card. Here's another easy method 
for doing this: With your right hand, 
remove the deck from your left. As you 
do so, do not lift your left thumb; rather 
slide it over the top of the deck without 
loosing contact with the top card. The 
thumb then naturally slides over the 
inner end of the deck and past the left 
side of the right thumb. Meanwhile, 
underneath, the entire outer side the left 
index finger remains in contact with the 
face of the deck as the right hand moves 
the deck forward and to the right, away 
from the left hand. Your right hand 
moves at least twice as fast as your left. 
When the left thumb drops naturally 
onto the folded card, it’s an easy matter 
to make the minimal adjustment 
necessary to move the card into a 
comfortable finger palm. Drop your left 
hand to the tabletop, to the side of your 
body or onto your left thigh, depending 
on the performing circumstances. 
Whatever the case though, remember 
not to drop the left hand as if it carried 
a stone; instead, simulate the normal 
action and speed the unoccupied hand 
uses when moving to a rest position. 


. Inmany years of performing this effect, 
under the most demanding circum- 
stances, I can say that the number of 
people who want to see the box is sta- 
tistically irrelevant. If you don’t agree, 
or wish to try something else, here are a 
few ideas I have experimented with: 


@ You can, if you wish, switch the base 
of the box containing the folded card 
for another empty section on your 
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lap. This leaves you with everything 
examinable. Finding a standup solu- 
tion for this problem shouldn't take 
you long. 

The card in the box can be loose 
and simply be retained by your right 
thumb when you apparently dump it 
into your left hand. Later the folded 
card in the box can be lapped or 
palmed away to a pocket, again leav- 
ing you clean. 


. Inthe introduction to this article I men- 


tioned that a particular event prompted 
in me the idea of using the folded card 
face outward, rather than back out- 
ward as Fred Kaps did and others have 
done ever since. The event occurred at 
an open-air party where I had ended 
my stage performance and was sit- 
ting at the table with a few guests. It 
didn’t take much pressure for me (at 
that time) to perform a few close-up 
effects for the company at the table. I 
eventually performed the original Kaps 
version of the signed card to box, but 
with a little dramatic difference—at 
least for me. When I opened the box, 
I was surprised to notice that the back 
of the card inside was blue, while I was 
at the time using a red-backed deck. I 
immediately shuttled the card into my 
left hand, where its back turned to red 
again—what a nice effect! Some might 
call this bad timing. I call it too much 
wine. Anyway, the situation was saved 
by the fact that, it being late at night 
and outdoors, the difference in colors 
could hardly be seen, and those sitting 
close by, who thought they had noticed 
a strange kind of color change, must 
have blamed it on their consumption 
of too much wine.... In any case, no 
one said anything, but I changed the 
method soon after. 
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All’s Wells That Ends wells 


The phenomenon of time has intrigued humankind since, well, time immemorial. The 
fascination emanating from the fourth dimension, as the physicists call it, has been inter- 
preted by several renowned authors over the centuries. Among them was H. G. Wells with 
his novella The Time Machine. This work and a routine by the brilliant cardman Larry 
Jennings™ inspired me to create a version of my own.® 


This is a routine that requires an attentive audience. Nevertheless, I have received many 
positive comments on it. The most memorable for me was when I performed in the Close- 
up Gallery of the Magic Castle in the 1980s. Larry Jennings came to see my show twice in 
the same evening, and reacted so spontaneously during the performance, he was my best 
spectator. This was my first encounter with this exceptional man. After the performance he 
introduced himself and asked me to explain the various changes I had made to his routine, 
about which he was very complimentary. 


Effect 

The performer divides the deck into red and black cards, then puts it through three physical 
changes. First, he shuffles the red cards into the black cards. Second, he turns half of the 
deck face up and shuffles into the face-down half. And third, he displays the card brought by 
chance to the top and buries it in the middle of the deck. 


The deck is now introduced into the “time machine” (the card case) and is made to travel 
back in time—this symbolized by an hourglass. As a consequence, the card placed into the 
middle of the pack just moments before returns magically to the top, all the cards are seen to 
be face down and, finally, their red-black division is amazingly restored! 


Materials 


m The cards of the deck must be separated into reds and blacks. Lets suppose, for the 
purpose of this explanation, that the red cards lie over the black in the face-down deck. 
The last card of the red half, the twenty-sixth card from the top, is crimped downward at 
its inner left corner. This arrangement can be obtained openly, in front of the spectators, 
since it doesn’t constitute a secret, but is merely the starting point of the routine. 


m The card case rests on the table. 


E You also require a small hourglass, one that that runs at least for two to three minutes; five 
minutes is ideal. This is used to represent the passing of time in a visual manner. Choose a 
design for the hourglass that fits your style of performance, your dress and the other props 
you are using. There is a wide range of designs, from modern to classic. 


Construction, Management and Script 


The deck rests face down on the table in front of you. I begin this routine with the following 
prologue: “The Time Machine. This is the title of a fascinating story by the British author 
H. G. Wells, published in 1895. In this tale Wells tells of a man who was able to move back 
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and forth in time by means of a technological wonder: a time machine. Obviously this 
was only possible in the imagination of the author—and maybe in that of his readers, too. 
Reality denies us such a thing as a time machine. Only Albert Einstein, with his special 
theory of relativity, hinted at the fact that we can move forward in time. However, even he 
wasnt able to tell us how to travel back in time. 


“But perhaps I, as a magician, will be able, with the following illusion, to lead you into a 
world of fantasy, where a time machine does exist. Let’s not lose any more time—or as the 
German author Erich Kästner put it, ‘Think of the fifth commandment: Don’t kill time.’ 


“A deck with fifty-two playing cards. As you can see, Pve separated the red cards from 
the black cards. This deck shall represent the present, which we are going to submit to the 
process of time.” As you say this, ribbon spread the deck face up. Don’t ribbon spread the 
cards from left to right, but from right to left, so that the indices of the cards appear right-side 
up for your spectators, making them easier to read. 


Leave the cards spread face up on the table as you show the hourglass: “Our symbol for 
time will be this hourglass. The wpper container harbors the future, the lower will receive 
the events of the past, and this narrow passage is the gate from one dimension into the 
other—the present.” Set down the hourglass to your right, with the filled half on the bottom. 
“And this shall be the time machine.” Show the empty card case and replace it to your left. 
Turn the hourglass to start the sand running. “Time starts! 


“I will now destroy the first natural condition of the deck, the separation of the red and 
black cards, by cutting it. Not only will I cut it several times, I'll also shuffle it. Please push 
the cards together yourself...and square the deck yourself.” As you say this, deliver several 
false cuts to the deck (Volume 1, Chapter 3, and Volume 2, Chapter 25), followed by a false 
shuffle that retains the red-black separation. In my opinion Dai Vernon’s method is the best 
in this context (Volume 3, page 649). But if you prefer, you can simply cut less than half of 
the deck to the right and Zarrow shuffle it under the top few cards of the bottom portion 
(Volume 3, page 629). You could even use a red-black overhand shuffle (page 1119), but I 
prefer the red-black riffle shuffle, since it is more consistent with the next shuffle. 


If you use this shuffle, remember to do as 
Juan Tamariz does: When the cards are still 
in an interlaced condition, don’t push the 
portions square; rather, ribbon spread them 
in a double column and let a spectator use 
the palms of his hands to push the cards 
together. By involving the spectator in the 
action, having him perform an unusual 
procedure and making some humorous 
remark about it, you create three points 
that make it easier for your audience to 
remember that the deck was really shuffled. 
When the spectator has finished his task, 
gather the spread and square the cards. 
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Now ribbon spread the cards from left to right. “This leaves us a second natural condition: 
all the cards are face down.” Looking at the spread, you should easily be able to locate the 
cornercrimped card. However, from the audience's viewpoint it is invisible. Separate the 
cards so that the crimped card becomes the bottom card of the portion on your right. This 
portion consists of all red cards. Square up the two portions, preparing for a riffle shuffle. 





Turn the packet on your right face up—a red card should show. As you do this, you can 
slide the crimped corner over the surface of the close-up mat, straightening out or at least 
diminishing the crimp, so that it is no longer perceptible. 


“I will destroy this condition by shuffling a face-up portion of the deck into a face-down 
portion.” Use a Zarrow shuffle to shuffle the right hand's face-up packet beneath the top two 
cards of the left hand's face-down packet. Then square the deck. 


“Now the cards are completely mixed—total chaos.” You support these words by showing 
the cards to be mixed. The action lasts only four to five seconds, although the following 
description might make it seem much longer. 


Hold the deck in riffle shuffle position. With 
your right hand, cut the cards near the middle, 
were they meet back to back. This should be 
easy, due to the opposing natural curvature of 
the face-up and face-down blocks of cards. 
Turn your right hand palm up to display a 
back on the underside of its packet. 
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With your left hand, grasp the pile still on 
the table. As you turn the left hand palm 
up, simultaneously turn the right hand palm 
down and place its packet onto the table. 


Transfer the left hand’s face-up packet to 
the right hand, then place it onto the tabled 
packet in an off-set configuration. 





The external reality of these actions is to display the face-up-face-down condition of the 
cards; the internal reality is to turn all the cards but two the same way. This is essentially 
the righting action familiar from Dai Vernon's “Triumph” (Volume 3, page 654) and many 
of its variants. 


With your right hand, pick up the deck and place it into left-hand dealing position. As you 
do this, retain the stepped configuration of the packets, then use your right thumb to press 
down on the inner end of the lower packet, thus converting the step into a break, which is 
transferred to the left little finger. Double cut to the break (Volume 1, page 95) as you point 
out, “Some cards face up, some cards face down.” 


Then use a transfer cut (Volume 1, page 97) to shuttle the top two cards to the bottom, taking 
care to cut into the black lower section first, and then into the red section. During this you 
say, “Black cards, shuffled together with red cards. From this side—as well as from this 
side.” Turn the deck end over end, showing the other side. You are now holding a face-down 
deck in dealing position, excepting two black cards, which are face up on top. All actions 
are used to illustrate what you have said, and should have the appearance of being executed 
without premeditation, as if you are merely toying with the cards. 


“The randomness of events has brought the King of Clubs to the top. I place it somewhere 
into the middle of the deck.” Naming the random black card visible on top, do a double 
turnover (Volume 2, page 331; Volume 3, page 573), remove the top (indifferent) card and 
push it somewhere into the center of the deck, taking care to place it into the section that 
matches its color; that is, the upper half that consists solely of black cards. 
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“The cards now go into the time machine.” 
Place the deck into its card case and close 
the flap. Then turn your attention to the 
hourglass, which you take into your right 
hand. “Look at how time flies—until we 
stop it!” As you say this, bring the hourglass 
into a horizontal position and place it onto 
the card case. “And if you really believe, 
we can now move back in time.” Turn the 
hourglass upright again, but inverted from 
its earlier position, causing the sand to run 
back into the half from which it came. “The 
suction of time brings the events of the 
past back into the present.” Replace the 
hourglass on your right, so that the sand 
continues to run back. 





Slowly take the deck from its case and set the case to your left. “The King of Clubs that we 
just placed into the center of the deck comes back to the top.” Turn the face of the top card 
toward the audience, revealing the King of Clubs. Place this card face up onto the table. 


“The cards that were shuffled face up and face down into each other—the second action— 
are again all facing downward.” Ribbon spread the cards from left to right, which assures 
that, on the cards being flipped over, their indices will be right-side up to the audience. All the 
cards are seen to be face down. 


“And the separation of red and black—the original state—has been restored!” Take the 
face-up King of Clubs and use it to turn the ribbon spread face up (Volume 1, page 183). 





Pause briefly and let the applause subside. Then end with a wonderful bon mot, kindly given 
to me by David Williamson: “We have returned to the beginning of this illusion. But do you 
know what is even better—the fact that all of us are now three minutes younger.” 
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Final Notes 


the cards can be clearly seen. Further- 
more, such a surface looks generous 
and handsome, and should be favored 
over small close-up mats whenever 
table space permits its use. 
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1. Inthis routine, displays of cards playan 2. Don’t mistake the hourglass as mere 
important part. In such cases I like to 
use a large performing surface, so that 


window-dressing. It plays an important 
role in the presentation of “All's Wells 
That Ends Wells”. It serves to make 
the abstract concept of time visible and 
understandable for everyone, especially 
for those spectators sitting some dis- 
tance away. 
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On the LePaul Envelope Set 


In the wonderful book, The Card Magic of LePaul, which I still consider to be one of the 
twelve best card books ever published, Paul LePaul explains a card to envelope effect, which 
has become a classic.” 


Nowadays I rarely see anybody use this, because most performers are using a gimmicked 
wallet or an envelope inside such a wallet, rather than the envelope alone. Very early on I 
found a few problems with the use of a wallet. To begin with, you can use most gimmicked 
wallets only once, without resetting, because of the nature of their loading devices. And the 
wallet occupies the pocket, taking up valuable space, after it has been used. 


LePaul’s envelope set, on the other hand, is thin and several prepared sets can be placed in 
the same inside jacket-pocket, allowing repeat performances. Each time a set is used, you 
give away the envelope in which the spectator’s card was found, and replace the prepared 
pair of envelopes behind the sets in your pocket or, if preferred, into another pocket. 


In addition, if just one envelope is removed from a wallet, it becomes readily evident that the 
previously vanished object will reappear therein. Furthermore, why should you carry a single 
envelope in your wallet? It seems much more natural to carry several envelopes in the wallet 
or, better yet, to carry them as a separate packet. It is a problem of staging to find a good 
reason why the performer should do so. You'll find my reason below. 


If you carry envelopes with you, that have contained or may still contain a letter, it is because 
they are of some personal relevance. It might be safe to assume that one doesn’t carry 
bills or other business correspondence, but that the content is of a more intimate nature. 
Therefore, it makes more sense to hold these envelopes together with a ribbon, rather than 
with a rubber band. Even if you wish to resist this line of reasoning, you might be willing to 
admit that a ribbon around a set of letters permits a more interesting presentation. And the 
ribbon, wrapped around all four edges of the envelope packet, seems to eliminate the idea 
that anything, particularly a playing card, could have been stuffed secretly inside. 


These considerations concerning the aspect and function of the envelope set inspired me to 
develop the following. 


Requirements 
E Three envelopes of the same size are used. Two of these are different in color, and the third 
is an opaque white envelope. 


m The ribbon that will be wrapped around the packet of envelopes is of red silk and approxi- 
mately four feet long and a quarter of an inch wide. 


E In addition, you will need glue and sealing wax. 
E And, optionally, you may wish to have a seal with initials or a symbol of your choice. 
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Construction of the envelopes 

Have two friends send you the two colored envelopes, so that they have your address 
and a stamp on them. This lends the envelopes an appearance of authenticity: They look 
like genuine mail, which in my opinion makes more sense than carrying around unused 
envelopes. If the envelopes and stamps come from foreign countries, they become even 
more interesting, and you can make some personal comment about them when you bring 
them out. When your friends mail you the envelopes, ask them not to seal the flaps, but to 
merely tuck them in. 


Cut the red silk ribbon into two pieces, one about twenty-eight inches long, the other about 
twenty inches long. 


PREPARATION OF COLORED ENVELOPE A: With 
an X-acto knife, cut open a secret flap in this 
envelope, as shown. Note the asymmetric 
shape. The function of the asymmetry is 
to later prevent this flap from entering 
completely into the slit made in the white 
envelope. Reinforce the flap by gluing thin 
cardboard to its inner surface and applying 
transparent tape to its edges. Then take the 
twenty-inch ribbon and glue one end to the 
envelope, indicated by the gray area in the 
illustration to the left. 





PREPARATION OF COLORED ENVELOPE B: Cut 
A open a secret flap as shown. Again note 

the shape, which this time is symmetric, 
because you want this flap to be capable of 
entering completely into the slit in the white 
envelope. 
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Strengthen this flap with cardboard and 
tape, as you did the previous one. Glue the 
twenty-eight-inch ribbon to one end of the 
flap, as shown. 


PREPARATION OF WHITE ENVELOPE C: As 
already mentioned, this envelope must be 
opaque, best managed by a printed interior. 
Cut a ragged slit in the address side of the 
envelope, as shown. Note that the slit stops 
about three-quarters of an inch from the 
bottom edge. Use a serrated knife to cut the 
slit, which makes it look like a tear rather 
than a neat cut, should anyone later wish to 
examine the envelope. 


If necessary, glue the point of the seam on 
the back of the envelope closed, as shown, 
so that the loaded card won't hang up on it. 


Close the envelope and seal it at three points 
with sealing wax, applying your seal, if you 
choose to use one. Wax makes it clear, even 
to those sitting farther away, that the envelope 
is tightly closed. Also, a wax-sealed envelope 
symbolically suggests untouched, virgin, safe. 
Finally, if you wish, you can add your address 
to the back of the envelope, on the flap. 
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PREPARATION OF THE ENVELOPE SET: Introduce the secret flap of Envelope B into the ragged 
slit of Envelope C, and hold both envelopes squared together. Introduce the secret flap of 
Envelope A into the slit of Envelope C as far as it will go, until it jams. Due to the shape of 
this flap, Envelope A will protrude beyond the others, forming a guide for later introducing 
the palmed card. 





With the two ribbons, tie up the envelope set, 
finishing the job with a simple bow knot. 


Apparently the ribbon completely encircles 
the envelopes; but in reality the edge with 
the secret flaps is open, giving instant access 
into Envelope C. The illustration shows how 
the right hand can introduce a palmed card 
into the envelope. 
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Handling of the Envelopes 

Let's assume we are performing an effect in which a signed card has vanished from the deck. 
You could use the routine following this article, “The Card in Wallet”. You will have to make 
some small changes to adapt this routine to the set of envelopes in place of the wallet, but 
such changes will be quickly understood. 


After loading the palmed card, preferably in a delayed action, take the envelope set from 
your inner jacket-pocket and drop it onto the table. Long experience with these envelopes 
has shown that the set can be dropped onto the table, gimmicked end in full view, without 
the preparation being noticed. 


“I have an eccentric hobby. I collect my own 
correspondence.” With your left hand, pick 
up the envelope set, holding it bow upward, 
and casually show both sides with a turn of 
the hand. Use your fingers to hide the critical 
portion of the ribbon at the open end. 


With your right hand, untie the bow. Riffle 
the free ends of the envelopes off your right 
thumb, showing that there are three, while 
you say something like “This letter is from 
Barbara, this one from Susan—actually 
this is none of your business.” Turn the 
set so that your right hand can remove the 
central envelope, C, with its seals showing. 
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With your left hand, place the two colored 
envelopes aside—nobody will ever want 
to examine them. However, you naturally 
handle these envelopes so that their secret 
flaps aren't seen. Hold Envelope C with both 
hands, as shown, as if you were feeling for 
something inside. 





Without letting go of it, let a spectator also feel the envelope. It does take some experience 
and authority to make this look and feel right to your audience. You will have to find your 
own way here. To give you an idea, here is my solution. I ask the spectator, “Do you feel 
something inside.” At this point, if it hasn’t already happened, the audience will begin to 
suspect that that which has vanished might be in the envelope. Note that your wording starts 
drawing attention away from the envelope and toward its possible content. This occupies the 
spectator’s mind to such a degree, I’ve never had anybody seriously wish to take the envelope 
from my hands, which would, I might add, be fatal. 


As soon as you see the spectator trying to put into words what he feels, lead his thoughts 
and attention further away from the envelope by saying, “Please express in your own words 
what it feels like.” This is amoment that can produce some captivating situation comedy— 
but this must never completely detract from your hands and the envelope. Whatever the 
spectator says, I usually add, “That’s very optimistic phrasing.” 


The right hand changes its grip on the envelope, so that the right thumb covers the slit on the 
underside, as shown. Then turn the envelope over, the thumb covering only the slit. 





To give a reason for turning the envelope over, say, “Some people, afterward, think this is so 
impossible, that the card could not have been inside the envelope, it had to be stuck on the 
back with chewing gum—or something—and just felt that way from the front. But now 
you can see it is not on the back, and you can feel that it is really inside.” Let the spectator 
again feel the envelope, holding it with both hands as you did earlier. Having established this 
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grip in an earlier harmless context, it will not be questioned now. Again, you should move 
your fingers, and especially your thumbs, slightly, as if you are yourself feeling for something 
inside. This is similar to the movement the fingers make when feeling a piece of cloth. 


Turn the envelope over again, seals upward, and start tearing it open. The first two fingers 
of your right hand can easily feel the slit and tear directly into it. After having torn about 
an inch, hand the envelope, slit downward, to the spectator, instructing him to “Open it 
yourself.” This action on your part is very powerful. If possible, have him stop tearing just 
before reaching the end, so that the torn off strip remains attached to the envelope. If you can 
manage this, it is highly desirable. 

You can tear the envelope open yourself, until just an inch is left, and only then hand it to 
the spectator to look inside and take out the card. This is still good. However, experience 
has shown that some spectators are so stubborn in their thinking that, in spite of all the 
information they’ve clearly received, they still maintain that you've stuffed the card into 
the envelope when you tore it open. Some people are just desperate for explanations. So, 
you may ask, how is it possible to lead the spectator’s actions in such a way that he won't 
reveal the slit to himself and to the others? Here is how I manage it, and I urge you to find 
your own way: 


I say to the spectator, “Open the envelope yourself.” While saying this I make the first tear 
of about an inch, as mentioned above. This action is handled as merely a demonstration of 
what the spectator is being asked to do. Many people later forget that I started the tear. I 
immediately hand the envelope, slit downward, to the spectator, so that his grip on it mirrors 
my own. As I do this I look at him and say, “Just tear it open—tear it open—with both 
hands—use both hands.” I say this with a slightly increasing tone of insistence, making the 
fact that he is to use both hands sound more important than it actually is. What happens here 
is that his thoughts, whatever they are at this point, stop for an instant as he wonders what 
I mean by “use both hands”. Of course one uses both hands; otherwise you cannot tear an 
envelope. Have you ever seen anyone who can tear open an envelope with just one hand? 
Hypnotherapists call this a moment of conversational trance, which means your mind goes 
blank for a fraction of a second or longer. At this point the spectators mind is more open 
to receiving suggestions. And this is exactly what is done here. As soon as he has taken the 
envelope into the correct grip, I hold my hands exactly as he does and I pantomime the 
action of tearing the envelope open—and the spectator duplicates my actions. It is as if I 
were directing his actions by remote control. You will be fascinated when you experience 
how well this works. Actually, it would be quite difficult for him to behave much differently. 
Of course, this process works much better if you have a good rapport with your audience in 
general, and in particular with the spectator who is tearing open the envelope. 


Once the envelope has been torn open, have your helper first look into the envelope and 
confirm that there is a card inside. Then slowly have him pull out the card himself, making 
sure that he immediately shows it to everyone else, provoking instant applause and getting 
the proper reaction at the peek of your dramatic curve. 
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Final Notes 


1. You can readily see the advantages of 


this method. The envelopes look dif- 
ferent, making them more believable 
as your correspondence. Since you 
value them enough to carry them with 
you, the silk ribbon makes more sense, 
I think, than a common rubber band, 
which is also not very romantic. 


. In all the years I have been using the 
strategy of letting the spectator open 
the envelope as described above, only 
once did a child see the slit, since, being 
shorter than the adults, he was able to 
look up at the underside of the enve- 
lope. When he told everyone at the top 
of his voice, his father, who had booked 
me, shouted at him, “Stop that non- 
sense, Jimmy, will you. Mr. Giobbi 
doesn't use slits. He’s a professional.” 
And everyone agreed. I was sorry for 
the child, but I had to confirm, “Never 
mind—lve got two of these.” I apolo- 
gize, but it was him or me. 


. I havent gone much into the presen- 
tation here, since my purpose is to 
introduce the construction and handling 
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of my set of envelopes. I have, though, 
given a minimal script, since words are 
always responsible for creating reali- 
ties, in conjunction with clean and clear 
handling. However, I feel compelled to 
mention that the envelopes themselves, 
the paper they are made of, their color, 
their provenience, the stamps, the writ- 
ing on them, the sender's address, and 
so on, make for some interesting sto- 
ries. Envelope C, in which the vanished 
card is eventually found, could contain 
aletter, which you could make the spec- 
tator, who opens the envelope, first take 
out and read aloud. In the letter could 
be a hint at something the sender has 
placed inside the envelope as a gift or 
attachment for you. Only then does the 
spectator reach into the envelope a sec- 
ond time, and removes the signed card 
that has previously vanished. 


. Small objects other than playing cards— 


credit cards, signed business cards, a car 
key, etc.—can also be loaded into this 
set of envelopes. And here rest wonder- 
ful possibilities. 
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wallet Bound 


In the preceding article I addressed some of the problems I found in using a wallet as a place 
to produce a chosen card. Nevertheless, there are times when using a wallet can be appeal- 
ing, such as when the wallet is used to carry other materials for the act. The presentation 
and handling that follows shows how I have solved most of the objections previously noted. 
The elements used are fairly standard, but the details of presentation and method, and their 
combination are my own. I’ve been told that the very clever Trevor Lewis of Wales has inde- 
pendently devised a related, yet different, approach. A concise description of my handling 
was first published in the British magazine Pabuwlar.” An updated version later appeared in a 
set of lecture notes of mine, which was issued in several languages.” That text has again been 
rewritten, and considerable details and sources have been added for the present volume. 


The effect is explained with a Balducci-type gimmicked wallet, sometimes called the “Fred 
Kaps Wallet”, which can hold a set of envelopes. The Balducci wallet, available through many 
magic suppliers, has built into it a special slide that aids you in effortlessly loading a card into 
aslit envelope, within a zippered compartment of the wallet. If you have another gimmicked 
wallet, but it won't accept a set of envelopes, you can do the trick equally well without them. 
And if you don’t use a gimmicked wallet at all, you can use the LePaul envelope set described 
in the preceding article. 


Effect 
After quite a humorous situation, aspectator’s signed card reappears inside a sealed envelope 
inside the zippered compartment of the performer's wallet. 


Preparation 


Ifyouhavea Balducci wallet, andifthe zippered compartment allows it, load the compartment 
with an envelope that has a slit, as per the instructions for the wallet. In with this envelope, 
add three other distinctive envelopes. I use a smaller, colored envelope that looks like a love 
letter; an airmail envelope with British stamps, folded in half; and an envelope of the same 
type as the prepared one. The illustration shows how these envelopes are arranged. And, as 
mentioned above, you can substitute a LePaul envelope set for the wallet, if you prefer. 
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If you use a wallet, place fifty dollars in five dollar bills into another compartment of the wal- 
let. You want it look as if you have a lot of money—you may increase the amount if you like. 
You could also take twenty one-dollar bills and top the stack with a twenty dollar bill. Place 
the wallet or packet of envelopes into the inner left breast pocket of your jacket. 


Construction, Management and Script 

‘Tam convinced that this effect will become your favorite tonight. You may win fifty dol- 
lars right here and now. Let me explain how this will be possible.” Remove the wallet 
from your pocket, extract the bills inside and exhibit them (adjusting the script to reflect the 
amount of money you wish to use here). Replace the bills in the wallet and put it back into 
your pocket. As you do this, pull up the special slide in the wallet, setting it for loading the 
spectators card into the sealed envelope within the zippered compartment. 


This lead-in neatly solves three problems. First, it serves as a brief introduction that sets the 
stage and creates an initial interest. Second, it prepares the wallet to be loaded. And third, a 
logical use of the wallet is immediately established: It contains the prize money. This fore- 
stalls the audience, later in the presentation, from jumping prematurely to the conclusion 
that the spectator’s card may be inside the wallet, a surmise that often occurs when you pull 
out a wallet at the end of a card vanish without having used it beforehand. 


If you are using a set of LePaul envelopes, you can have the bills in a money clip, which you 
take from a pocket near that where the envelopes are kept. If, for example, you have the 
envelopes in the left inner pocket of your jacket, you might carry the money clip in your 
upper left vest pocket, or in the breast pocket of your shirt, if you are dressed more casually. 


Ask someone to shuffle and cut the cards. Take back the deck and corner crimp the bottom 
card (Volume 2, page 347). I prefer to have the spectators handle the deck in one or two prior 
effects. When starting the present piece, I overhand shuffle the cards, in the action putting 
the crimp into the outer left corner of the top card, which is then shuffled to the bottom 
(Volume 2, page 348). Using an all-around square-up, turn the deck end for end, bringing the 
crimp toward yourself. 


Have someone seated to your left select and sign a card. As I've mentioned before, a green 
permanent marker is best for visibility on red and black cards. You must next have the 
spectator's card replaced beneath the crimped card in the deck. Here I suggest the key-card- 
in-ribbon-spread placement (Volume 1, page 138), swing cutting a little less than a third from 
the top, having the spectator replace his card on the left hand's third, after which you imme- 
diately drop the the right hand's packet on top. The crimped key card is now about two-thirds 
down in the deck and directly above the spectator’s signed card. 


The following “explanation” is used to bring the selection to the top cleanly and secretly: “To 
win the fifty dollars you must cut this deck into four packets and then choose one of the 
Jour. If your packet contains your previously selected card, you win the money.” 


To facilitate comprehension of what you have just said, and because you are a kind per- 
son, you demonstrate by cutting the deck into a row of four packets as follows: Cut the 
top quarter to Position A on the table, then a third of the balance of the deck to Position B. 
You must now cut to the crimp, with the crimped card being the bottom card of the packet 
(Volume 2, page 349). This packet should contain about twelve cards. Place this packet at 
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Position C. Dai Vernon—the Master again—tells us to lift the entire block just an inch; then, 
using a light touch, release all the cards below the crimp, which is better than trying to cut 
directly to the crimped card. However, you might have found, as I have in the past, that this 
is not always safe, especially if you work with a borrowed deck, or if heat and humidity have 
altered the condition of the cards. To solve this problem, just before cutting to the crimp, try 
this: Look at the spectator, explaining, “Of course it doesn’t matter where you cut. I once 
had a spectator who was incredibly meticulous about how and where he cut the cards. He 
cut like this—Swiss precision.” Look intently at the inner end of the cards, as if you were 
nearsighted, overacting a bit to make the point, and simply cut the cards at the crimp. This 
by-play is amusing and it allows you to cut without failure to the crimp. 














As you drop this third packet onto the table, 
you have cover for your left little finger to 
obtain a break below the top card of the left 
hand's packet. You are about to drop this 
fourth packet onto the table. “This will give 
you four packets, about this size.” In illus- 
tration of your words, gently riffle your right 
thumb up the inner end of the packet and 
glimpse the top card (Volume 2, page 355). 
Let's assume it is the Seven of Clubs. 


You are now going to collect the packets on the table, and in the process you will palm the top 
card. I find Dai Vernon's method is still the best in this situation (Volume 2, page 273). Here is 
how I manage the palm in this situation. Assuming that I'm standing behind the table, I step 
to its right side. This creates a new space, in which you take the role of speaker or choir in 
classic theater. Standing in this space, you make an aside to the audience: “The last man who 
did this cut three very small packets and a very large one—but he looks very honest; he 
won't do that.” Use your thumb and index finger to indicate the thickness of the packets, and 
don’t look at the spectator, but into the audience. This theatrical concept of creating a second 
space, dissociated from the main acting space, is almost never used in close-up magic. 


If, on the other hand, I'm seated at the table I simply lean forward and to the right to make 
the aside. This also works well and is powerful psychological misdirection because it creates 
situational humor and at the same time cues the spectator in his actions. 
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Using the moment of relaxation created by this comic aside, step or lean back into performance 
space and smoothly gather the four piles from right to left with an accelerated pace, collecting 
them in right-hand end grip. The cards will naturally be unsquared, which affords a reason for 
your left hand to join the deck and help in squaring it. At precisely this moment, while you are 
jokingly looking at the spectator, you palm the top card in your right hand. Immediately drop 
the deck, from the height of about an inch, in front of the spectator. Because he is seated to 
your left, this affords more cover for the palmed card. Dropping of the deck, rather than setting 
it onto the table, gives your right hand a more relaxed appearance. Furthermore, the action of 
dropping the deck, and the plopping sound created, serve to direct attention to the deck and 
away from the palming hand, which retires at normal speed and gently drops to your right side, 
or to the table edge, or onto your right thigh, depending on your situation and preferences. 
Simultaneously, in the perception of the audience, the right hand’s movement is compensated 
for and canceled by your left hand, which moves faster and with more energy toward the spec- 
tator, finishing with a palm-up gesture and a comment such as “Are you ready?” The question 
serves as extra misdirection, as all questions do, since they demand the spectators’ attention in 
the form of active thinking, necessary to answer the question for themselves. 


If the spectator takes your cue and cuts three small piles and one large one, it will be very 
funny. If he doesn't, nothing important is lost. While attention is on the spectator cutting the 
deck into four piles, take out your wallet, at the same time loading the palmed card into the 
sealed envelope. Outwardly, this action is justified by saying, “Let me give the money to a 
trustworthy gentleman. You will then give it to whoever wins.” Hand the wallet to a specta- 
tor sitting away from the door, and perhaps between other members of the audience, making 
it obviously difficult for him to stand up and leave. Smile at this spectator and say, “I always 
pick someone sitting furthest from the door.” Again, this light situation comedy keeps peo- 
ple’s minds relaxed and prevents them from giving too much weight to your actions. This is 
the mindset you wish to produce, as it affords good cover for the palm and the load. 


You now have done everything technically necessary, before the spectators even know what 
is going to happen. This is a fine position for directing and keeping attention, and for leading 
your audience communicatively to the final outcome. 


Have the spectator choose one of the four 
piles. Pick this up and look through it very 
quickly, faces toward yourself. Act as if you 
see his card, saying, “Of course you may 
change—if you want to.” This is funny, and 
after this the spectator will obviously not 
change his mind. Hold the packet face down 
in left-hand dealing position, then start deal- 
ing the cards face up into a column on the 
table. From time to time peek at the card you 
are about to deal, lifting its inner end; then 
deal it. This gives the impression that you are 
looking for the selection. 
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At a point after one of these peeks, seemingly spot the spectator's card. Use a blatant sort of 
physical misdirection, like coughing and turning your head away, or ask a very silly question 
(“Oh, I think your wife over there is calling you.”), and transfer the top card to the bottom 
of the packet. Everyone will see this. Continue dealing until you reach the last two cards. 
Turn the top one quickly face up and place the two cards, squared, onto the column of dealt 
cards. Make all this terribly obvious. You must find your own way of playing this in a convinc- 
ing, yet comic fashion. 


You now announce triumphantly, ‘Tm sorry, your card is not among them.” The specta- 
tors will be quick to inform you that they know exactly what you've done. Now comes a last 
fine point. Remove the face-down card from the spread, silently admitting your failure, and 
look at it. Then look at the spectator and miscall the card you are holding as the spectator's 
card, which you glimpsed earlier. “Was your card the Seven of Clubs?” Pause. As soon as the 
spectator admits that this is indeed the identity of his card, smile and turn over the card you 
hold, showing it to be a totally different one. “Well, then I'm very happy to say that this is the 
King of Diamonds!” Name the card you are displaying. 


Show that the spectator’s card isn’t in one of the other three piles either. “Yesterday someone 
took the Seven of Clubs—and I lost the fifty dollars. That’s when I said to myself, Roberto, 
this won't happen to you again. Thats why I have—placed the Seven of Clubs—from 
the very beginning—in...” Start searching for your wallet, patting your pockets, until you 
notice—or someone makes you notice—that it is still being held by the person to whom 
you gave it. If this person isn't already sitting at your table, ask him to join you, bringing 
along the wallet. 


I like to execute the next actions slowly and deliberately. I remind myself on such occasions 
that, for an innocent audience, the finding of a signed card in a sealed envelope inside a zip- 
pered compartment of a wallet is so incredible that the resulting psychological process for 
the spectators must be carefully led if you are to achieve optimal conviction and emotional 
impact. Here is how you achieve this: 


Let the spectator open the wallet and direct 

him to start to open the zippered compart- 

ment. Before he has completely opened the i 
zipper, take the wallet from him, holding it by 

the pull tab, so that the wallet dangles from 

it. This creates suspense and also makes the 

situation clear to spectators sitting farther 

away that there is a zipper. 


Now finish opening the zipper. The only solution an audience can posit at the end of this 
effect will be that you sneaked the card into the envelope while handling the wallet and the 
stack of envelopes. To avoid this idea being entertained, your movements must be slow and 
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clear, and their function must be transparent to the audience. This is meant to eliminate not 
just this solution, but all possible solutions. (The theory on which this idea of eliminating all 
possible solutions is based has been applied by all great magicians of the past. Slydini, how- 
ever, was in my opinion the first to use it consciously in his work, and no one has put more 
effort and thought into researching this imminently important concept than Juan Tamariz.”) 
Here, then, is how to proceed. First show your right hand empty, with its palm toward the 
audience. Then shake it forcefully downward. “There is nothing in my hand, nor in my 
sleeve—otherwise it would fall out.” With your right hand, lift the free corner of the zippered 
compartment, giving the audience a glimpse of the envelopes inside. “J have an eccentric 
hobby. I collect my own correspondence.” 





Reaching with your right thumb and index finger for the envelopes in the compartment, you 
continue, “Just because Pm a kind person, and for reasons of logistics, TU take out these 
envelopes.” Remove the envelopes. Then, with your left hand, place the wallet aside. 
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You next adjust your hold on the envelopes, taking them into the grip shown. Notice how 
your right thumb is positioned to cover the slit in the last envelope when that envelope is 
eventually exposed to view. 





With your left hand, remove the top envelope from the stack, then the second envelope, mak- 
ingacomment about each, then placing it onto the table. For example, when you take the first, 
envelope, which looks like a love letter in a lady's hand, you might smell it, then look at some- 
one. “This is none of your business; it’s very private.” This is said humorously, since you 
don’t want it to be offensive. The envelope is placed aside on the table. Next take the envelope 
with the British stamps, saying, “This is from Queen Elizabeth. She wanted to knight me, 
but, ehh, well...” Place this envelope onto the first. When you take the next envelope, look at 
it and comment, “This is from the income tax office—never mind it.” Place it aside with the 
others on the table. Your right thumb now lies directly over the slit of the prepared envelope. 


From this point on, use the handling explained in “On the LePaul Envelope Set”. As soon as 
the spectator has taken out the card, make sure he shows it clearly to the others. You may 
at this point wish to take the card and envelope into your own hands and say, “What I dont 
understand is how this Seven of Clubs—got your signature on it.” As Ken Brooke always 
suggested, keep the signed card with its face toward the audience, next to the envelope, for at 
least five seconds and shut up. The spectators need time to analyze the effect and eventually 
burst into applause. 


Final Notes 


1. I have studied dozens of excellent ve- involved from the first moments, an ele- 
sions of Card to Wallet, and many lesser — ment that has always been atop priority 


ones, but I find the one just taught, at in my professional card work. 
least for me, to be the best. One advan- 2. If you play this sincerely, the situation 
tage is that the spectators become comedy produced in this presentation 
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will be powerful and engaging. And the 
handling is technically undemanding, 
the palming being covered by strong 
misdirection. 


. I place my address on the back of the 
envelope, since the person you give it 
to at the end of the performance has 
a strong tendency to keep it for a long 
time. Since I don't like to sell myself 


obviously, but I still like to be booked 
and feed my family, I make this com- 
ment, which suits me: “If you have any 
questions, my phone number is on the 
back of the envelope. You can call me 
until two o'clock in the morning; after 
that send a fax or an e-mail.” 

. If you decide to use the LePaul set of 
envelopes described in the preceding 
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article, you need to adapt very little 
here, and most changes are mentioned 
above. As a justification for bringing 
out and handing the set to the specta- 
tor, as soon as you have loaded the 
selection, you might say, “If I should 
lose this bet, I have taken out some 
insurance. Would you please hold the 
policy for me. Never mind the rest of 
the correspondence. I used to date my 
insurance agent before I married her.” 
Whatever you say, try to find a way to 
link the other envelopes in the set to the 
envelope that will eventually be shown 
to contain the signed card. The insur- 
ance policy presentation mentioned 
here is one classic example of how you 
can stage the use of the envelope. 
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CHAPTER 64 





A CARDMAN'S HUMOR 


—That’s impossible! 
—That’s why I'm doing it. 


Anonymous 





Lines and Bits: 
Humorous and Practical 


General Considerations on the Use of Jokes and Lines 


In many years as a hobbyist, amateur, semi-professional and later professional performer, I 
have found there are far more secrets to a joke or a line than just the words themselves. Hav- 
ing the privilege of working for many types of audiences all over this planet, I'm confronted 
with people who come from different cultural backgrounds. This clearly has an influence on 
the type of humor I use, since humor is culturally coded. It is also influenced by age, gender, 
social role and environment, to name just a few factors. It would be naive, then, to assume 
that all items mentioned in this chapter will work for every performer, in every situation and 
for every audience. 


At the core of a successful delivery is one’s attitude toward the audience; and this is tied very 
much to one’s attitude toward magic. If one sees magic only as a means to make money or 
to earn a living, the spectators are customers and, more often than not, one will treat them 
as such. If, on the other hand, one has kept the amateur’s heart, in the original sense of the 
word amare—to love, even as a seasoned professional, and if one looks at magic as an art 
and a science with which to express oneself, then magic will be a vehicle to communicate 
one’s ideas and feelings to the audience. In this case the performance of magic may become 
a kind of love affair, because we as artists open our minds and hearts for the audience to 
step inside, like a painter opens his studio for a person interested in art, and the audience 
will sense this and react accordingly. In this kind of relationship—and there are many, many 
ways to live this—jokes, lines and any other kind of humorous interaction are done in loving 
jest, never laughing at the spectators, but always laughing with them. If any kind of put-down 
is used, it should be directed at oneself, which is fine, because as performers of miracles we 
are regarded so highly that it is good to come down from time to time. Doing this in a good, 
humorous way not only shows greatness, but refinement of taste and communicative intel- 
ligence as well. 


There are no rules, really, governing when and how to use a joke or a line. Only years of prac- 
tice and honest self-criticism can indicate when to use a gag, in what situation to use it and 
for which type of audience. If you think there are a lot of variables to consider, you are right. 
There is no short cut to the successful creation of humorous situations, as some joke books 
try to make you believe. I have always tried to follow a few rules: Use only those lines you are 
comfortable with, delivering them with sincerity and joy, never insulting people, always think- 
ing that the person at whom the gag is directed could be your grandfather. 
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If you think that one or more of these guidelines could help you, please feel free to apply 
them to your own work. Using these guiding principles while delivering a line will help you 
to employ the correct tone of voice, facial expression and emotion in your eyes, as well as 
matching body language. All this assures that the mere words, which might sound cold when 
read, are wrapped in a mantle of genuine personality. 


Of the many things that could be said about the technique of delivery, I will mention just one, 
which I've found has improved my impact considerably from the day I started using it. Rather 
than addressing a line to the whole audience, direct it to a single spectator, looking at him and 
smiling. I have found in my own work, and by watching many performers, that lines directed 
at the entire audience often feel “fabricated”, made up, run-of-the-mill. There are always 
exceptions, of course. But if a line feels as if it is feigned, it will be less communicative; it will 
not involve the spectators emotionally; or if it does, it will be to a lesser degree. On the other 
hand, if the same line is addressed to a spectator at whom you look and smile, there will be a 
sense of spontaneity to it, and the situation will feel “true”. If you try this next time you deliver 
aline or joke, you will become immediately aware of the dramatic difference. 


Below you will find a list of situations and lines I have used in the past or am still using in my 
performances. As is so often the case when such things are described out of context, it is dif- 
ficult to judge their effectiveness. If you try to imagine yourself in the situation described and 
delivering the line, it might help you to understand if the line is for you, if you could change it 
to fit your personality or if you should leave it alone. 


As you go through the jokes and lines, please remember to deliver them with a spark of 
humor in your eyes and a respectful attitude. 


As far as credits are concerned, I would like to emphasize that I have collected thousands 
of lines from all kinds of sources, including my own performances for the past twenty-five 
years. I have made a sincere effort to credit all the sources I'm aware of, and have been 
granted permission to quote here any unpublished lines; but I'm sure I've made a few omis- 
sions and misattributions. For this I apologize, but hope that the true originators, especially 
those alive, understand that I'm giving the lines here not so much to satisfy my ego, but rather 
to help serious students by providing good comedy bits and pieces to start their careers (as 
we all did), and then find their own material. 
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Humor for Various Situations 
THE AMBITIOUS CARD 


‘Maybe several among you will think, ‘Tf I were closer, I would see how he’s doing it.’ Of 
course we cannot get everybody that close. Otherwise, we would get a milling crowd.” 
To someone sitting next to you: “But I will do this for you, who will be a representative 
Jor everyone—as close as you want.” Bring the deck closer and closer to the spectator 
until he tells you to stop. Then perform the effect for him from that distance. 


In any kind of repetitive effect, such as the Ambitious Card, do one phase in slow motion. 


Put the ambitious card apparently into middle of the deck, while in reality retaining it on 
top. Have aspectator cut the deck. Then take the lower half and start dealing cards, asking 
somebody to call stop. When he does, turn over the top card of the tabled half to reveal the 
ambitious card. (Edward Marlo) 


ANNOUNCING AN EFFECT 


“I will now show you my world famous XY card illusion.” When there is no reaction: 
“Well, it doesn't seem to be so famous here, after all.” 


“Let me show you something now. Well, its not anything special—any genius could 
have thought of it.” 

“To appreciate magic fully you need imagination. Its nice to have imagination. The 
more imagination you have, the better my magic will be.” 

‘Tm not lying, ’'m just exaggerating opportunistically—that’s marketing.” 

“Actually, I don’t need to do magic any more—I just do it for the money.” 

“The next piece of magic I would like to perform for you was invented by someone very 
famous among magicians: Nate Leipzig.” Take a very small globe from your pocket, 
turn it briefly between your fingers and point to Europe:e“He came from Sweden—that'’s 


here.” Show the globe around, although no one will be able to see anything, since you're 
holding your finger over the larger portion of the continent. 


“This is the fastest card trick in the world.” Pause. “Would you like to see it again?” 


“I want to tell you a secret. There are magic effects that look difficult but are easy. And 
there are magic effects that look easy but are difficult. I would now like to show you an 
effect that looks very easy.” (Sid Fleischman) 


APPLAUSE 


When the audience applauds, it is in a show of appreciation for our magic and our person- 
alities. The most ignorant and inconsiderate thing one might do would be to ridicule the 
spectators for applauding. I have often seen this done, even by professional performers. Here 
are a few lines that acknowledge the viewer's reactions, thanking them and even employing 
alittle self-deprecatory humor. 


“Thank you very much. I'm glad you like this a little bit. But you don’t need to applaud 
each time you like it—you can also throw money.” 
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E “Thank you—I like you too.” 


E “Thank you very much. Your applause is much appreciated. As you know, applause 
is the bread of the artist—and as you can see, I eat well.” If you tend to the heavy side, 
touch your belly on the last word. If you are very slim, change the last line to “—and as 
you can see, I need it.” 


WHEN ONLY ONE OR A FEW SPECTATORS APPLAUD 
E ‘I know some magicians become nervous when people applaud—lI don't.” 
m ‘Please don't applaud individually. Lets wait until it accumulates.” 


m Turning to the single spectator who applauded: ‘T agree with you, sir, but who are we 
among so many.” 


m Take a bill from your pocket and wave it toward the spectator who applauded: “Thank 
you! I didn’t forget you.” (Told to me by Aldo Colombini) 


m Look at the spectator who clapped, then look at the rest of the audience: “My brother.” 
This can be changed to “my mother”, “my manager”, etc. 


BITS OF BUSINESS 


Æ Shuffle the cards first with the faces, then with the backs, toward the audience: “First I 
shuffle the faces, then the backs.” 


m Announce the upcoming effect (contrary to the standing rule) and say that if you fail, you 
will give the spectator a prize. Apparently fail, give spectator the prize, but then correct 
your mistake. However, leave the prize with the spectator. 


E Before doing something, ask two spectators to help by each holding one of your wrists. This 
can be very dramatic if, for example, you perform a piece where a card is going to vanish 
from your hand. As soon as they grasp you, say, “But please don't cut off my circulation.” 


mw After successfully locating the spectator’s previously selected card in an apparently 
impossible way (that’s the only good way), take a Polaroid photo of him and his friends 
holding the card, and ask everyone to assume an amazed expression. Then give him the 
photo as asouvenir. Nowadays you could shoot a digital photo and send it to him later via 
e-mail, keeping a copy for your advertising and case history. 


m Before doing the first card experiment: “A pack with fifty-two different playing cards.” 
Spring or dribble the cards from hand to hand. “One... twenty-six... fifty-two...correct!” 
More often than not, someone from the audience will say something like “No, there are just 
fifty-one.” Immediately palm the bottom card and produce it from behind a spectator's ear 
or head. “You’re right—here’s the missing one.” You can provoke this response by looking 
at someone intensely while saying, “Correct.” When this happens, it can be very funny. 


E Before going into an effect that you've announced as being particularly difficult, take out 
your pocket handkerchief and apparently dry your hands. (Lynn Searles) 


m@ Have an alarm clock that you cause to start ringing in the middle of a card trick. “T just 
wanted to make sure nobody falls asleep.” 
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m When two cards are to be selected, have the first spectator take one. Then address the 
other spectator: “With you welll do it differently.” Then perform precisely the same pro- 
cedure employed with the first spectator. 


E Acard rests on the table. Discreetly moisten your right thumb pad, press it to the center of 
the card and lift it straight up. Deposit the card on top of the deck. This can be used as well 
with the four Aces, which lie face up in a row on the table and are put one after the other 
onto the deck. (Nob Yoshigahara”’) 


E Doan incomplete perfect faro shuffle (Volume 3, page 689) and form a double-tiered two- 
handed fan (Volume 1, page 179) with the telescoped deck. “Now twice as many people 
can see two times as many cards in half the time.” 


m Give the deck out for shuffling to someone on your left. When you take it back, look at a 
spectator on your right and ask him if he would like to shuffle. If he says yes, look back at 
the first spectator and say, “He doesn’t trust you.” And if he says no, look at the first spec- 
tator: “You must look trustworthy.” 


m When doing a prediction effect, write the prediction on the back of a business card that 
“belonged” to a famous medium. 


ASKING A SPECTATOR TO TAKE A CARD 


E “Please take a card—any card you want.” As soon as the spectator touches a card: “No, 
not that one!” When the laughs have subsided, smile at him and say, “Jt doesn’t matter. 
You really may take any card you like.” 


m Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. With your left thumb, riffle down 
the outer left corner as you ask a spectator, “Please call stop wherever you like.” Time the 
riffle so that you complete it before the spectator calls stop. Immediately look at him in 
astonishment: “Too late.” As soon as the laugh subsides, apologetically say, “No, no, it’s 
my fault. I didn't warn you. TU riffle down the cards like this and you call stop on the 
count of three.” Lift your hand to about chest height, look at the spectator and start count- 
ing, “One, two, three!” On “three”, lower your left hand as if starting the riffle, but don’t 
riffle the cards at all. The spectator will almost always say, “Stop,” at this point, whereupon 
you look at him, then at the deck with your left thumb still on top, in readiness for the riffle, 
then back at him. With even more astonishment than before, say, “Too early.” In the rare 
instances when he doesn’t call stop, look at him and say, “Almost too early.” Then follow 
up with “Okay, its just timing—like in real life.” Now riffle down slowly, so that the 
spectator may call stop, and give him the card he’s stopped you at. 


WHEN THE CARD HAS BEEN TAKEN 


E “Please look at the card and then shuffle it thoroughly.” You, of course, are still holding 
the balance of the deck. 


E ‘Please remember the card and don’t forget it. I know how it is. I have a very bad 
memory myself. There are three things I keep forgetting. The first is names, the second 
ts figures and the third—I forget.” 


E “Hold the card 9.6 inches over the table top.” 
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WHEN ASKING A SPECTATOR TO SIGN A CARD 


Remove the cap from the marker and hand the spectator the cap: “Please sign the card on 
its face.” Look at the pen you are still holding and seem to notice your mistake, then hand 
him the pen. “Maybe this one works better.” 


Remove the cap from the marker and, before handing the marker to the spectator, bring 
its point to your nose and take a deep sniff. 


Instead of signing the card, stick a stamp on its face. Use one of those special moisture 
pads to moisten the stamp. But then, before sticking it onto the card, lick it! (Dick Koorn- 
winder) This gag also works with the new pressure-adhesive stamps now in common use. 
Peel the stamp off its backing sheet, then lick it before sticking it to the card. 


Using a stamp adds a presentational premise if the card is to travel later to your wallet or 
anywhere else. To assure uniqueness, have the spectator choose from among several dif- 
ferent stamps, then have him stick it at a freely chosen spot and at a specific angle on the 
card. This makes the card as identifiable as if it were signed. 


Delivered tongue in cheek: “Please sign the card; and also put today’s date and time— 
because you will remember this moment for the rest of your life.” (Fredo Raxon) 


Look at the signed card and then say to the spectator, “J can see you are a very orderly 
person.” This usually creates a laugh, because signatures on cards, being done quickly, 
are typically hard to read. Immediately continue, “Oh, I’m not referring to your signa- 
ture—you put the cap back on the pen so promptly.” (Gaétan Bloom) 


‘Please sign the card—but don't write larger than the card.” (Tom Mullica) 
WHEN THE CARD IS BEING REPLACED 


“Please put the card back anywhere here on top.” Point to the top of the deck. When the 
laugh has subsided, offer him to let him put it back anywhere and, if the trick permits it, 
hand him the deck for shuffling. This gag actually emphasizes the complete freedom he 
has in returning the card. (Ideally, this is used after a card has been forced or crimped.) 


A variation of the above gag is to start spreading the deck, either on the table or in your 
hands. “Please put the card back anywhere you like—as long as it’s here.” Either open 
the hand spread or point to a specific location in the tabled spread. Then have him replace 
the card anywhere he likes and hand him the deck for shuffling. 


BEFORE REVEALING A SELECTED CARD 
You're about to divine their card. “Please imagine a glass sphere. Actually, it doesn’t need 
to be made of glass—and it needn't be a sphere.” 


Just before turning over a card, which in the audience's view cannot possibly be the 
selection (but of course it is): “Not very often, but rather seldom, however from time to 
time—it happens.” Turn over the card. 


After the spectator has named his card, look at its face, without showing it to anyone 
else, and pretend it is the wrong card. ‘T told you it was very difficult. Thats why it 
doesn't always work—but this time it did!” Turn over the card with an air of relief, 
revealing the spectator's selection. 
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m When the spectator is holding a card you know, tell him, “Look at the side of my face.” 
Then divine his card. (Jimmy Grippo) 

m After the spectator has selected or “thought of” a card, perhaps via the peek control (Vol- 
ume 1, page 72), tell him to spread the deck face up in his hands, faces toward himself, and 
to look for his card. ‘TU look into your eyes and divine your card.” Do so, because you 
have glimpsed the card after the peek, using the center-card glimpse (Volume 2, page 359). 
(Jimmy Grippo) 

IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EFFECT 

E “This seems impossible, doesn't it?” Appear to think about it yourself for a moment; then 
say, as if the insight had struck you, “Actually, it is!” 

E “Thats only the beginning; that's—only—the—beginning.” Speak the second part 
much more slowly. 

m After locating a signed card, give it away by putting it into a specially created folder (told 
by Vanni Bossi); or put it into a nice little envelope that has your business card in it, saying, 
“Do you want a neat souvenir?” 

OPENERS WITH CARDS 


E Open a huge suitcase, take out a deck of cards and start performing. At the end, place the 
deck back into the suitcase. 


m Have someone shuffle and cut the deck, making a point of this. Then spread the deck— 
less the four Aces, which you have left in the card case—face up on the table: “This is a 
normal deck of forty-eight playing cards—I always keep the Aces in the bow.” Take out 
the Aces and go into your favorite four-Ace opener. 


m Bring out arope and cut it at the center. Look at the rope, look into the audience, then look 
back at the rope, noticing that you have really cut it. Toss it over your shoulder. “I think I'd 
better show you a card trick.” Have the deck immediately at hand. 


E Have about a dozen decks of different brands distributed on your person. As you make 
your introduction, take out one deck after the other and pile them up on the table. As you 
come to the last deck, look at it and say, “Yes, that’s my brand.” Wipe all the other decks 
off the table and start your performance. 


E Hand someone a deck for shuffling. As he is mixing the cards, take out another deck. 
“While yow’re shuffling, TU use this deck.” 

m@ Around the cased deck place a wide elastic band with a safe dial attached to it. Show the 
deck in this comical wrapping. “This illusion is top secret.” Turn the wheel a few times 
back and forth, as if entering a combination. Then simply strip off the elastic band, open 
the card case and take out the deck: “Please take any card.” And go into whatever effect 
you please. 

SIGHT GAGS WITH CARDS 

m Take out a hard-box of cigarettes and ask someone, “Do you smoke?” Depending on his 
answer, say, “Neither do I, but I play cards...” or “I don’t, but I play cards...” Flip open 
the box and take out a deck of cards. (Seen in a lecture by Jeff McBride) 
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m Take one of those nylon loops that are attached to a liquid showersoap container or sham- 


poo container and attach it to a card case. Hold the card case up by the loop and say, “These 
are the cards I use to practice with in the shower.” (Told to me by Aldo Colombini) 


Use a pair of lazy-tong clamps (used by disabled people to pick up objects) to give a spec- 
tator a card. “Now I don’t want to touch the card too much....” Retrieve it in the same way. 
With slower audiences you might want to add, ‘T want you to be sure that I don’t use any 
sleight-of-hand.” (The gag is old. The tag line is Ian Keable’s.) 


Boomerang a card toward the ceiling (Volume 1, page 175). When it hits the ceiling, pre- 
tend to draw an invisible gun and shoot at it. The card flutters to the floor, as if hit. 


When doing a translocation of one or several cards, follow the imaginary itinerary of the 
card(s) by holding both hands palm down next to each other and linking the thumbs. Then 
move the fingers slowly up and down like the wings of a bird. If you know how to form 
the shadow of a bird, you'll know what to do here. Done smoothly and in silence, after 
announcing the invisible flight of the card, this adds an element of poetry and elegance. 


Force acard, say the Four of Hearts. Then ask the spectator to show it to everyone except 
to you. As he's doing this, reach into your inner breast pocket or hip pocket, take out a 
jumbo Four of Hearts and show it around: “In case you cant see it well in the back.” 


Have afew cards selected by different spectators. After locating the selections and remov- 
ing them from the deck, disclose the identity of the cards by first asking each spectator 
which card he took and then revealing it. Eventually you are left holding one card with its 
back toward the audience. Ask a spectator what his card was. When he shows his surprise 
and answers that he didn’t take a card, turn over the card you're holding, exposing its 
blank face. A variation: Take a card from your wallet, back outward, and ask what card a 
spectator chose. When he looks at you with a puzzled expression, because he hasn't taken 
acard, respond that you knew that and display the blank face. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. With your right hand, shift the deck 
forward for most of its length, but secretly leave the bottom card behind in a sort of gam- 
bler’s cop position (Volume 3, page 707). Make a two-handed fan (Volume 1, page 179), 
which will leave the copped card below the fan. It is now an easy matter to slide the copped 
card around and out of the front of the fan, where you wiggle it back and forth with the aid 
of the left middle, ring and little fingertips. “Please take a card—any card.” This gag is very 
old, but very funny if you haven't seen it before; and most of the public hasn't. 


“T will spread the cards face up.” As you spread the cards, either on the table or in your 
hands, look at the ceiling. 


Say that you are going to perform the famous Diminishing Cards. Fan the deck toward 
the audience, then close the fan again. Step back a few steps and repeat the fanning and 
closing of the deck. Repeat by stepping back each time a few feet, until everyone gets the 
“perspective” joke. 

In a small envelope have, say, a Seven of Hearts with a blank back. On this empty back 
you have stuck a large bar code. Force the Seven of Hearts from the deck in use. Then pro- 
claim that you've predicted the spectators selection. Remove the card from the envelope, 
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displaying the bar code, and explain that this means “Seven of Hearts”. After this terrible 
joke, to save your reputation, explain that this is just an innovative back design—then turn 
the card around to reveal its face. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position and extend your hand toward a 
spectator. “Please cut the deck.” As soon as he reaches for it, perform a Charlier cut (Vol- 
ume 1, page 172), smile at the spectator and immediately say, “Thank you, that’s enough. 
Nowadays everything is automatic.” 


If using one or more jumbo cards: “It’s cheaper than buying binoculars for everybody.” 
TRANSFORMATION OF A CARD 


To change a card: Execute a double lift (Volume 1, page 129), showing, say, the Two of 
Diamonds. Replace the double face down on the deck, then remove the top card (which 
might be a chosen one) and slip it into the card case. Have the spectator blow against the 
case, shake it slightly and then slide the card out of the case, revealing its changed identity. 
If you are asmoker, leave the box open, blow smoke into it, then shake the card out with 
the smoke and show the transformation. This works best with thick cigar smoke. 


When doing a color change (for example, the side-slip color change, Volume 3, page 739), 
slowly blow smoke onto the card to be transformed, then do the sleight to change the 
card—usually with the other hand—moving it into the smoke. Again, this is even better 
with a cigar. 


When effecting the dramatic transformation of a face-down card, say: “T cast a shadow 
over the card.” This is Francis Carlyle’s famous line, but many performers neglect to 
really do this. Observe the source of light and then slowly hold the hand about eight 
inches over the card. When you pass your hand over the card, make sure a clear shadow 
is cast, which appears to caress the card. This business is as important as the line itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS SITUATIONS 


When your hands are visibly trembling: “Don’t worry about my hands shaking. It’s part 
of the performance. I practice in the winter.” 

If someone says, “You're using magician’s cards,” reply, “The cards are normal, but the 
magician is not.” 

When someone asks you how you did it, or something similar, reply, “When they asked 
Mark Twain how he could come up with all his funny stories he said, T laugh out 
loud—then I think backwards.’” This will usually draw a good laugh and nothing more 
will be required. With slower audiences, you may add, if you think it is necessary, “Well, I 
do it in a similar way. I put a very amazed look on my face and then I think what could 
have surprised me that much.” Or in fast company: “With me it looks similar, but it is 
the same.” 


If it is necessary to ask someone to empty a pocket—for instance, so that he can place a 
deck or a few cards into it—provide an empty box with a lid for him to place his belong- 
ings discreetly into and later take them out again. If you don't have a box, you can give him 
your clean handkerchief, pressed and folded, which you unfold for him, to use as a bag. 
This shows consideration and good taste, and is worth many a gag. 
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m When a card vanishes, say, “And it instantly melts away like a cheap brand of marga- 
rine on a hot summer day.” (Paul Harris) Or “And it fades away like a mirage on the hot 
desert sand.” (Albert Goshman) 

E After doing an elegant movement or flourish with the cards: “The choreography is mine.” 

m When someone asks if he may shuffle the cards, reply, “Of course you could. But the 
organizer pays me so much money that he insisted in a written contract that I do 
everything myself.” (Francois Fricker) 

m Before doing a Card to Pocket effect (for instance, “Homing Card Plus” in Volume 2, 
page 288), announce, ‘T will also need the use of an empty pocket. And since my pocket 
must be about the emptiest in the room, TU use my own.” 

m When doing any kind of Card Stabbing effect: “Now stick the knife anywhere [pause] into 
the deck.” 

m When about to perform a mind-reading experiment, turn to the spectator whose mind you 
are going to read and say, “Some people think I can read minds. But you don’t need to be 
afraid—I won't tell anybody.” 

m When a spectator says, “That’s impossible!” You reply, “That's why I’m doing it!” 
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Bibliographic Notes 


Publication dates shown reflect those of first editions; however, in instances where pub- 
lishers have changed, the publisher thought to be most recent is given. 


' For reasons of brevity I'll refrain from giving a long list of suitable effects, but I will men- 
tion just one of my favorites: “The Mystery Card” in The Classic Magic of Larry Jennings 
by Mike Maxwell, L & L Publishing: Tahoma; 1986, page 34. This is one of the classics of 
card magic from the last half of the twentieth century. 


? Jean-Eugéne Robert-Houdin’s Les tricheries des grecs devoilées: l'art de gagner a tous les 
jeux, Paris, 1861; later translated into English under the title Card Sharpers. An excellent 
account in English of the various aspects of Three-card Monte can be found in Whit Haydn 
and Chef Anton's Notes on Three-card Monte, School for Scoundrels: Alta Loma; 2001. 


3 Interesting routines can be found in the Haydn and Anton book mentioned immediately 
above, along with “Three Card Monte” in Dai Vernon’s Further Inner Secrets of Card Magic 
by Lewis Ganson, L & L Publishing: Tahoma; 1961, page 15; “Never Give a Sucker an Even 
Break” in Roy Walton's The Devil's Playthings, Lewis Davenport Limited: London; 1969, page 
48; and later in The Complete Walton Volume 1, Lewis Davenport Limited; 1981, page 40; and 
“Darwin's Three-card Monte” in Darwin Ortiz at the Card Table, Kaufman & Greenberg: 
New York; 1988, page 36. 


1 For Trevor Lewis's original handling, see “Monte Plus (or Hallucination)” in Apocalypse, 
Vol. 1, No. 6, June 1978, page 67, Lorayne and Kaufman, New York. The Krenzel variation, 
which adds the idea of outjogging the center card, appears in the next issue, page 81, under 
the title “Monte Plus Plus”. 


5 See “Marlo’s Card to Card Case” in Deck Deception by Ed Marlo, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1942, 
page 19. 


6 You can find more information on this elusive character in Edwin A. Dawes'’s book, Chartes 
Bertram: The Court Conjurer, Kaufman and Company: Silver Springs; 1997, Chapter 3, 
page 24. 

"In a catalogue from around 1900, which advertised “Dice, Card and Novelty”, one can read 
the following amusing disclaimer: “To our customers: The Federal Court has decided that 
it is against the law to use the mail to advertise or sell marked cards, loaded dice, etc., to 
be used for gambling, and we cannot, and will not fill any orders for that purpose. But it is 
NOT against the law to sell marked cards, loaded dice, etc., to do magical or slight-of-hand 
[sic] tricks, or for the purpose of exposing crooked gambling methods, or for your own 
amusement. If you want these goods for a practical demonstration and exposure of the 
methods and devises [sic] used for the purpose of cheating at gambling or for the slight-of- 
hand [sic] or magical work, we will be pleased to fill your orders, but we positively refuse to 
fill your orders for any goods to be used for actual gambling purposes.” What a nice way to 
be hypocritical. 
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8 See Charles Jordan's Thirty Card Mysteries, Magic Ltd.: Oakland; 1919, page 25. 


°T developed this technique and recorded it in my notes in 1994. Recently I've learned that 
Frank Zak in the United States derived an almost identical handling, which appears on 
Daryl’s Encyclopedia of Card Sleights, Volume 5 video, L & L Publishing: Tahoma; 1996. 
The first printed appearance of this venerable sleight seems to be in Robert-Houdin’s 
Secrets of Conjuring and Magic, 1868, under the title “A Magical Transformation”, page 249. 
However, in the anonymously authored The Conjurer’s Repository, 1803 (reprinted in 1987 
by Walter B. Graham, Omaha), an early, related form of this transformation is described on 
page 104. 


1 See Sankey Panky by Richard Kaufman, Kaufman & Greenberg: New York; 1986, 
page 68. 

See Herb Zarrow’s “Matched Revolvers” in The Linking Ring, Vol. 57, No. 7, July 1977, The 
International Brotherhood of Magicians: St. Louis; page 56. 


3 See John Thompson's “The Translating Deck” in M-U-M, Vol. 85, No. 4, Sept. 1995, Society 
of American Magicians: St. Louis; page 22. 


4 See Hierophant 7: Resurrection Issue, Louis Tannen: New York; 1976, page 39. 


15 See Ottokar Fischer's Kartenkiinste, 1910, Verlag Jehoda & Siegel, Wien und Leipzig. The 
book was translated into English by S. H. Sharpe in 1931, under the title of J. N. Hofzinser's 
Card Conjuring. A revised and expanded edition was published in 1973 by Karl Fulves/The 
Gutenberg Press, and reprinted again in 1986 by Dover Publications, Inc., New York. 


'6 An interesting solution along the lines of this theme was proposed by French card-master 
Bernard Bilis in Apocalypse, Vol. 1, No. 12, Dec. 1978, Lorayne: New York; page 136, under 
the title of “Pair-a-noic”; and later in Bilis’s book French Pasteboards, titled “The Calculating 
Sandwich”, Magical Publications: Pasadena; 1980, page 23. 


" The full title is roberto extra-light: Technikfreie Kartentricks fiir den laienbewussten Zau- 
berkiinstler, Verlag Magic Communication Roberto Giobbi: Switzerland; 1992. 


18 See “Affinity in Numbers”, Crown Publishers Inc., New York; 1950, page 212. 


9 The book was Harry Blackstone’s Modern Card Tricks, ghost-written by Walter B. 
Gibson for the senior Blackstone. While first published in 1929, my “new revised edition” 
from Doubleday & Company, New York appeared in 1958. The trick in question is “Yankee 
Doodle”, page 124. 


0 See Stars of Magic, Louis Tannen: New York; 1950, page 97. 


“1 I first encountered this sleight in Dai Vernon's effect “The Peregrinating Pip”, from Hugard 
and Braue’s Expert Card Technique, third edition, Faber & Faber: London; 1950, page 457. 


2 Jacob Daley’s Notebooks, edited by Frank Csuri, The Gutenberg Press: Teaneck; no date. 
There has recently been a reprint available through Karl Fulves. 


3 Quoted from Note 8, “Vernon’s Automatic Mento Stop Trick” in Jacob Daley's Notebooks. 


4 Among other places, this well-worn classic can be found in Hugard and Braue’s The Royal 
Road to Card Magic, Faber & Faber: London; 1949, page 150. 
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3 See “Cardician’s Blendo” in Paul Harris's Las Vegas Close-up, Chuck Martinez Productions: 
San Diego; 1978, page 136. The trick was reprinted in Harris's The Art of Astonishment, Vol. 
1, A-1 Multimedia: Rancho Cordova;.1996, page 205. 


6 This powerful effect, which uses eight chosen cards, can be found in its original form in 
Jean-Eugeéne Robert-Houdin’s Comment on devient sorcier: Les secrets de la prestidigita- 
tion et de la magie, Paris; 1878; reprinted by Slatkine Reprints, Geneva; 1980. See “Le miroir 
des dames”, page 216. And in Professor Hoffmann’s English translation, The Secrets of Con- 
juring and Magic, George Routledge and Sons: London; 1878, page 221. 


“7 See “Hofzinser’s Departure” in Frank Garcia’s The Elegant Card Magic of Father Cyprian, 
Garcia: New York; 1980, page 54. 


8 Prank Thompson's The Cold Deck by Ray Goulet, The Magic Book Co.: Watertown; 1976, 
page 1. 

” For readers interested in this subject, I cannot do better than refer to a brilliant essay, 
“Ravellis Setup Technique”, by my friend, Ron A. Wohl (Ravelli), which was published in 
P. Howard Lyons's Ibidem, Issue 28 (April 1963), and reprinted in Ibidem, Volume 2, Her- 
metic Press, Inc.: Seatle; 2001, page 647. For those who read German I would refer you to 
Manfred Bacia’s excellent research done on the subject, which can be found in various 
articles in Werner (Werry) Geissler’s magazine Magische Welt, starting with Vol. 29, No. 1, 
1980, page 15, and ending in Vol. 31, No. 1, 1982. 


30 See “Aronson’s Gemini” in Allan Ackerman’s Las Vegas Kardma, A-1 MultiMedia: Ran- 
cho Cordova; 1994, page 20. The roots of this piece, however, stretch back at least to Herb 
Rungie and his “Hidden Mystery” in The Jinx, No. 83, March 9, 1940, page 535. In 1979, Karl 
Fulves began his Impromptu Opener monograph (Fulves: Teaneck) with “Stopped Twice”, 
a trick Mr. Fulves believes “goes back prior to 1940”, although that trick has thus far eluded 
researchers. Shortly after this, Mr. Fulves included the trick in another of his books, More 
Self-working Card Tricks (Dover Publications, Inc.: New York; 1984, page 1), this time titled 
“Gemini Twins”. In this incarnation the trick gained notable popularity among magicians and 
numerous variations have since been published. 

31 Some of the best material in his repertoire can be found in his books Million Dollar Card 
Secrets, 1972, and Super Subtle Card Miracles, 1973, Million Dollar Productions: New York. I 
greatly recommend both books as sources of highly entertaining card magic. 

® See Professional Card Magic, Louis Tannen: New York; 1961, page 48. While Cliff Green 
is shown as the author, this book was actually ghostwritten for Green by Howard Schwarz- 
man, who is listed as “technical editor” on the title page. 

® See Stars of Magic, D. Robbins & Co., Inc.: Brooklyn; 1946, page 27. This book unites some 
of the best pieces by Masters of the 1940s, mainly of the New York School. Any student can- 
not help but be affected deeply by its content. 


% For more details on the aspects of stage management, see Henning Nelms’s Magic and 
Showmanship: A Handbook for Conjurers, “Chapter 22: The Performer and the Stage”, 
Dover Publications: New York; 1969. Especially note the subchapter, “Variety and the Stage”, 
which details the geography of the stage, as well as several excellent ideas on how to use it in 
the performance of a trick. Although specifically written for stage magic, the concept applies 
to close-up as well. 
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5 See An Evening with Charlie Miller by Robert Parrish, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1961, 
page 18. 

36 This tale is reported by Gertrude Marvin Williams in his book Priestess of the Occult 
(Madame Blavatsky), Alfred A. Knopf: New York; 1946, page 61. 


31 The first multiple lift display sequence was devised by Bill Simon. See “The Ubiquitous Jack 
of Spades” in his book Effective Card Magic, Louis Tannen: New York; 1952, page 144. It was 
Edward Marlo’s variant published handlings that eventually popularized this type of false 
display, starting with that in his Future Classic monograph, Ireland Magic Co.: Chicago; 1953, 
fourth (unpaginated) page. For another handling, see that by Larry Jennings in Card College, 
Volume 3, page 607. The handling I explain in “The Joker is a Diakka” is one I devised years 
ago, although others may certainly have had the same thoughts. 


3 See “Telltale Aces” in Dai Vernon's Ultimate Secrets of Card Magic by Lewis Ganson, 
L&L Publications: Tahoe; 1965, page 49. 


® “A Hard Ace to Follow” in Any Second Now: Part Two of the Professional Card Technique 
of Martin A. Nash by Stephen Minch, Micky Hades International: Calgary; 1977, page 271. 


40 See J.-N. Ponsin’s Nouvelle Magie Blanche Dévoillée, Tome 1”, Section XVI, Reims & Paris; 
1853, page 97. 


41 Although Dai Vernon is known to have had dozens of versions, only a few were published. 
Two masterful renditions can be found in Stars of Magic, “Dai Vernon's Slow-motion Four 
Aces”, 1950, page 90. Yet another version appears in The Vernon Chronicles, Volume One: 
The Lost Inner Secrets, “Aces in Excelsis”, page 121. 


2 Ascanio published several interpretations of this effect in various Spanish magazines and 
lecture notes. At the time of this writing these masterpieces are most easily accessible in 
Jesús Etcheverry’s La Magia de Ascanio: Estudios de Cartomagia, Sus Favoritos, “Ases 
Padre y Hijos” (two versions), Ediciones Laura Avilés, Paginas: Madrid; 2000, page 89, and 
“Ases con Amor”, page 221. 


8 Frank Garcia's handling, titled “O’Henry (Slow Motion) Four Aces”, was developed in col- 
laboration with Al Cooper, and appeared in Super Subtle Card Miracles, page 199. It in turn 
was based on Roger Smith’s “Slow Motion Ace Switch-a-roo”, published in a 1971 mono- 
graph of the same name by Necromancer Press: Kansas City. However, the American Mr. 
Smith must share credit with his British confrere Trevor Lewis, whose “Topsy-turvy or Slow 
Motion Plus” routine features the same surprise ending. Mr. Lewis's routine appeared in New 
Pentagram, Vol. 3, No. 11, Jan. 1972, Supreme Magic: Bideford; page 90. 


“4 See Another Card Session with Peter Kane, Kane: Manchester; 1971, page 8; and New 
Pentagram, Vol. 3, No. 11, Jan. 1972, page 83. 

4 First published in Ortiz’s lecture notes, Darwin’s Theories, Ortiz: New York; ca. 1978, 
page 2; and later in Darwin Ortiz at the Card Table, Kaufman and Greenberg: New York; 
1988, page 86. 

© The sleight can be found in Tenkai’s “Flying Queen”, also known as “Card Flight”. This 
routine was first published in English in Robert Parrish’s Six Tricks by Tenkai, no pub- 
lisher stated; 1953, n.p. It was later included in Kosky and Furst’s The Magic of Tenkai, 
Magic Limited: Oakland; 1974, page 130. Masatoshi Furota, his Thoughts of Tenkai, 
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(Tenkai Prize Committee: Tokyo; 1970, page 47) reports having learned the sleight from 
Tenkai at a lecture given in 1949, at which time the routine and technique had long been a 
part of Tenkai’s repertoire. 


1 See “Los Ases de mi examen” in La Magia de Ascanio, page 187. 

8 Prentice Hall General Reference: New York; 1992. 

° This subtlety, and six others you can choose from for use at this point, can be found in 
Juan's Sonata: Bewitched Music, Volume 1, Editorial Frakson: Madrid; 1989, page 85. This 
is a book for the island. 

5 A good overview of antique playing cards can be gained from Henry René D’Allemagne's 
Antique Playing Cards, Dover Publications: New York; 1996. 

51 See Marlo’s “Immediate Bottom Deal”, in Karl Fulves’s Pallbearers Review: Second Folio, 
Winter 1968, Fulves: Teaneck; page 219. Marlo also contributed two short applications to the 
March 1969 issue of same journal, Vol. 4, No. 5, March 1969, page 245. Pallbearers Review has 
been reprinted in three hardcover volumes by L & L Publishing: Tahoe. 

® This classic effect is found in Hugard and Braue's Expert Card Technique, Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc.: New York; 1940, page 223. Here the authors give an excellent idea for repeating 
the trick, which is credited to Jack McMillen. Another description by the same authors and 
publishers is in Royal Road to Card Magic, 1948, page 48, titled “Mirror of the Mind”. 

5 This trick was marketed as a manuscript by Morris “Moe” Seidenstein in 1932. See Miesel, 
Busby and Lyons's Moe and His Miracles with Cards, Jeff Busby Magic, Inc.: Oakland; 1986, 
page 9. 

5t See Paul Curry’s Paul Curry Presents, Curry: New York; 1974, page 7; or his Paul Curry's 
Worlds Beyond, Hermetic Press, Inc.: Seattle; 2001, page 245. 

5 See “Disassembling Jokers” in Jon Racherbaumer’s The Lost Pages of the Kabbala, Danny 
Korem: Richardson; 1981, page 39. 


5 See his “Blushing Jokers” in Jon Racherbaumer’s Kabbala, Volume 3, Louis Tannen, Inc.: 
New York; 1976, page 72. 


57 Published by Basic Books: USA; 1979. 

8 See, Henri Decremps’s Testament de Jérome Sharp, Section IV, “Prévoir la pensée d'un 
homme, en mettant d'avance dans le jeu une Carte choisie au hazard, au rang & au 
Numéro que cet homme doit choisir un instant après.” (My translation: To predict the 
thought of a man, by placing a freely selected card in advance at the position and number in 
the deck that this man will chose an instant later), published 1785. 

5 See “The Psychic Stop”, page 330. 

® This excellent bottom deal procedure, called the T.N.T. bottom deal, was first described in 
Dai Vernon's Revelations, Magical Publications: Pasadena; 1984, page ii. 

ê See “Gambler at Large”, The Jinx, No. 39, Dec. 1937, page 257. 


® Roberto Giobbi’s A Gambler Dreams—Der Traum eines Falschspielers, Giobbi: Basel; 
1982. Translations followed in French (Le rêve du tricheur, translated by Richard Vollmer, 
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Editions du Spectacle: Strasbourg; 1984), English (A Gamblers Dream, translated by 
Richard Vollmer, Martin Breese: London; 1986) and Italian (Jl sogno del baro, translated by 
Francesco Mugnai, Florence Art Edizioni: Florence; 1999). 


® First published in Dai Vernon's Ten Super Card Problems, Vernon: Wichita; 1933, page 5; 
later republished in The New Phoenix, No. 311, July 9, 1954, Jay Marshall: New York; page 45; 
again in Karly Vernon, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1962, page 26; and in The Dai Vernon Book of 
Magic by Lewis Ganson, L & L Publishing: Tahoma; 1957, page 221. 


ĉ The title “The Poker Player's Picnic” was given the trick by Hugard and Braue in their Royal 
Road to Card Magic, Dover Publications, Inc.: New York; 1949, page 30. These authors, like 
many before and since, failed to mention the inventor, Steve Belchou. Mr. Belchou's trick 
was first described by Oscar Weigle in his “Themes and Schemes” column in Dragon, Vol. 8, 
No. 6, June 1939, page 7. It was given no title there. However, in the previous issue of that 
journal (May 1939) the same trick was run, using four selections in place of the Aces, under 
the title “The Million to One Trick” by Steve Belchan. In the following October issue, editor 
Vernon Lux apologized for this editorial lapse and for misspelling Mr. Belchou’s name. This 
initial laxness seems to have presaged a near total erasure of Belchou’s name by the dozens, 
if not hundreds, of authors who have redescribed his cunning trick. 


& See Encyclopedia of Card Tricks, revised and edited by Jean Hugard with John R. Crim- 
mins, Dover Publications, Inc.: New York; 1937, page 373. If you need a book for an island, 
look no further, because this will keep you occupied for years. Just remember to take a few 
decks of cards with you. 


% This version of the truly ancient paddle move, adapted to cards, has been attributed to 
Francis Carlyle, from its use in a popular trick with a business card titled “Carlyle’s Card” 
in The Phoenix, No. 48, Nov. 19, 1943, page 196. However, the sleight was not original with 
Carlyle, and seems to be the invention of Douglas Dexter. See “The Mystic Star” in Will 
Goldston’s Great Magicians’ Tricks, Goldston: London; 1931, page 203. 


& Edited by Jon Racherbaumer, Louis Tannen: New York; 1976. On page 27 of this journal- 
book you will find the Vernon-Cervon handling, as well as the interesting story of a Vietnam 
soldier who is said to have sent the original idea to Vernon. 


% See “Amazing Prediction” in Harry Lorayne’s Rim Shots, Lorayne: New York; 1973, page 52. 
For a more straightforward version, see “Impossibility” in Lorayne’s Close-up Card Magic, 
D. Robbins & Co., Inc.: New York; 1962, page 67. 


© See ‘“Viét-Nam” in his book Tours de Cartes Au-to-ma-ti-ques, Editions du Spectacle: 
Strasbourg; 1984, page 1. 


” The divination of a thought-of card can be found in various sixteenth century Italian works, 
such as Horatio Galasso’s Giochi di carte bellissimi di regola, e di memoria, Venice, 1593. 
A facsimile with commentary by Italy’s Vanni Bossi appeared in 2001, published by Asclepio 
editrice Milano, in the series Collana di Classici della Prestigiazione a cura di Vanni Bossi. 
An English-language edition is currently in preparation. 


11 See Dai Vernon's More Inner Secrets of Card Magic by Lewis Ganson, L & L Publishing: 
Tahoma; 1960, page 14. 
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72 See “Out of Sight and Mind II” in The Vernon Chronicles, Volume 2 by Stephen Minch, L & L 
Publishing: Tahoma; 1988, page 32; and Dai Vernon's “Out of Sight, Out of Mind—Improved” 
in Genii: The Conjuror’s Magazine, Vol. 64, No. 12, Dec. 2001, The Genii Corporation: Wash- 
ington; page 57. 

® This technique is described in great detail in The Vernon Chronicles, Volume 1 by Stephen 
Minch, L & L Publishing: Tahoma; 1987, page 30. In that description it is suggested that the 
inner left index be sighted. However, I find my left index finger obstructs this view, so I pre- 
fer to glimpse the outer right index, a practice that also requires the top packet to be tilted 
even less. 


™ Paris, 1789. See Section IV, page 99. 


® See Medjihd-Khan Rezvani and Jean Metayer'’s Les Secrets du Sorcier, “Manipulation 
permettant de forcer une carte ou de prédire celle qui sera prise par le spectateur”, Paris; 
1954, page 27. 


* Regrettably, there seem to be no books written in English on Rol. However, here are a few 
Italian titles that contain some of the amazing stories about Rol. Remo Lugli’s Gustavo Rol: 
una vita di prodigi, Edizioni Mediterranee: Rome, 1995 (contains an audiocassette with Rol's 
voice); and Renzo Allegri’s Rol: il mistero, Musumeci Editore: Italy, 1993. These books are 
worth reading, as they show how educated and intelligent people can nevertheless believe a 
lot of irrational things. For instance, Allegri, a renowned Italian journalist, describes how Rol 
performed “minor miracles”, as he called them, merely to entertain his friends from time to 
time. As an example he describes how Rol did a simple version of Coin Through Table. The 
most amazing thing, however, is that he adds, “This is very similar to a trick conjurers do, but 
Rol does it differently; he uses the power of his mind.” 


™ See “Dai Vernon's Colour Changing Pack” in Dai Vernon's Inner Secrets of Card Magic by 
Lewis Ganson, L & L Publishing: Tahoma; 1959, page 25. 


T See “Sinfonia en color’ in Trucki-carto-magia: teoria y práctica de las cartas trucadas, 
Editorial CYMYS: Barcelona; 1970, page 68. This is a wonderful book, and it’s a pity it is avail- 
able only in Spanish. 


® See Curry's Sealed Miracles 1: Probability Zero & The Color Changing Deck, Curry: New 
York; 1944, page iv. 


® Arturo de Ascanio’s Navajas y daltonismo: magia de las navajas, Sociedad Espanola 
de Ilusionismo: Barcelona; 1958. Fortunately for all those among us who can’t read Span- 
ish, José de la Torre, himself an accomplished conjurer of great talent, translated much of 
Ascanio’s seminal thinking from this book into English in Ascanio’s World of Knives, Jose's 
Studio: New Jersey; 1975. See Chapter V: Psychology, page 65. This book not only details 
some of the very best ideas for the color-changing knives to date, it is also a compendium of 
early Ascanian thinking, which would soon prove to have tremendous influence on magic in 
Spain and later all over the world. 


8! See “Chicago Opener” in Garcia's Million Dollar Card Secrets, Million Dollar Productions: 
New York; 1972, page 13. The routine, titled and properly credited as “Al Leech’s ‘Red Hot 
Mama’”, later appeared in Jim Ryan Close-up, Two: Entertaining Card Quickies by Philip 
R. Willmarth, Willmarth: Chicago; 1980, page 7. 
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® Mendoza's kiss trick was released by Abbotts Magic Company some years ago. For 
Binarelli’s later treatment, see “Latin Lover Opener” in his Playmagic lecture notes, Binarelli: 
Rome, 1976, no pagination. 


8 His classic “Card to Card Case” from his booklet Deck Deception, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 
1942, page 19. 


* Unpublished, from the Italian underground (roughly fifty yards below sea level). 


® This routine, in a rough form, was first published in Pabular, Vol. 8, No. 4, Feb. 1984, page 
1203. An improved and more elaborate description appeared in my first hardcover book in 
German, CardPerfect, “Joker Power”, Giobbi: Basel; 1987, page 29. 


% See “Mercury's Card” in Hugard and Braue’s Expert Card Technique, Faber & Faber: Lon- 
don; 1940, page 305. 


87 See “Morlock’s Revenge” in Richard Kaufman’s The New York Magic Symposium, 
Collection 2, New York Magic Symposium: New York; 1983, page 56. Jennings, in turn, 
was building on Roy Walton's “Travellers in Time” from his booklet Cardboard Charades, 
Davenports: London; 1971, page 22; reprinted in The Complete Walton, Volume One, 
Davenports: London; 1981, page 16. It was Edward Marlo, though, who first applied the time- 
traveling theme to a card presentation, in his seminal “Time Machine”, published in Jbidem, 
No. 7, Sept. 1956, page 128; reprinted in Ibidem, Volume 1, Kaufman and Greenberg: New 
York; 1993, page 120. 


8 Originally published in German. See “Die Zeitmaschine” in Roberto Giobbi’s Card Stories, 
Giobbi: Switzerland; 1984, page 16. 


® See “Cards in a Sealed Envelope” in The Card Magic of LePaul, Tannen Publications: New 
York; 1949, page 213. 


% See Vol. 8, No. 2, Nov. 1983, Nick Bolton: London; page 1179. 
^ See The Las Vegas Lecture Notes, Giobbi: Switzerland; 1996, page 6. 


® See his in-depth essay on the subject, “The Theory of False Solutions and the Magic Way”, 
in his book The Magic Way, Editorial Frakson: Madrid; 1988, page 13. 


8 See MAGIC Magazine, Vol. 4, No. 1, Sept. 1994, page 64. 
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estimation, fingernail (V4) 883-884 
estimation, visual (V4) 879-883 
Everhart, Frank (V5) 1344 
Everywhere and Nowhere (V4) 827-831 
Expert at the Card Table, The (V1) 7, 
(V3) 646, 744, 767 
Expert Card Technique (V1) 101, 
(V2) 350, (V3) 693, 748, (V5) 1276 


F 


fadeaway card change (V3) 748-749 
false cut, affas-gaffas (V2) 391-392 
false cut, Dai Vernon’s cold-deck 
(V2) 389-390 
false cut from the hand, optical (V1) 57 
false cut, gambler’s triple (V2) 392 
false cut, simple (V1) 59 
false cut, single, tabled (V2) 384, 385-386 
false cut, triple (V1) 60 
false deal (V1) 8 
false display, rhythm for 317 
false Hindu shuffle (V4) 904 
false riffle shuffle (V1) 10 
false shuffle (V1) 8 
false swing cut (V1) 58 
fan and step (V3) 536-537 
fanning powder (V1) 11 
Fantasist at the Card Trick (V5) 1285-1297 
faro control, incomplete (V3) 689-691 
faro, in- (V3) 691 


INDEX 


faro, incomplete (V3) 692 

faro, out- (V3) 691 

faro, partial (V3) 683-686, 691 

faro, perfect (V3) 687-689 

faro shuffle, mathematical basis of the 
(V3) 692-693 

Faro Shuffle, The (V3) 686 

faro slough-off (V3) 686-687 

faro, straddle (V3) 692 

Ferguson, Dick (V3) 523 

Fialho, Philippe (V5) 1359 

Fields, Eddie (V4) 944 

Fine Art of Magic, The (V4) 802 

fingernail estimation (V4) 883-884 

Findley, Arthur (V1) 49 

Finnegins Rewake (V2) 304-305 

Finnell, Gene (V3) 697 

FIRP (V4) 1036-1037 

Fischer, Ottokar (V1) 7, (V3) 548, 
(V4) 818, (V5) 1146 

Flash Transposition (V4) 855-857 

Fleischman, Sid (V5) 1387 

flip-flap cut (V2) 402-404 

flip-flop change (V3) 747-748 

Florensa, Alfredo (V3) xxxvi 

flourishes (V1) 168 

Flushtration count (V3) 609-610 

forcing under a handkerchief (V4) 802-803 

forming a little-finger break under 
multiple cards (V1) 31 

forming a little-finger break under the 
top card—one-handed method (V1) 30 

forming a little-finger break under the 
top card—two-handed method (V1) 29 

forming an injog (V1) 44 

Forte, Steve (V4) 920 

fortunetelling (V1) 6 

four-card turnover display (V4) 1019 

Four Seasons, The (V3) 525-526 

Fox, Karrell (V1) 81 

Frakson, José (V3) 498 

Frank Lane stack (V4) 917-918 

Frank Shields display (V4) 1020-1021 

Freeman, Steve (V3) 588 

Fricker, François (V5) 1394 
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Fu-Manchu (V4) 1, 1064 
Fulves, Karl (V4) 921 
future reverse (V4) 1030-1031 


G 


G. W. Hunter shuffle (V2) 259-260 
Galasso, Horatio (V1) 7 
Gambler in Person, The (V4) 924-927 
gamblers (V1) 6 
gambler’s bottom-card glimpse (V5) 1123 
gambler’s cop (V3) 707-710 
gambler’s cop, management strategies for 
(V3) 709 
gambler’s cop, replacing cards under deck 
(V3) 710 
gamblers’ deck switch (V4) 865-867 
gambler’s false triple cut (V2) 392 
gamblers’ packet switch (V4) 844-845 
gamblers’ turnover (V4) 1048-1049 
Ganson, Lewis (V1) 7, 239 
Garcia, Frank (V1) 7, (V2) 376, 391, 
(V3) 635, (V4) 1055, 
(V5) 1199, 1239, 1344 
Gardner, Martin (V2) 262, (V3) 700 
Gaultier, Camille (V1) wii, 7, (V4) 795 
Gemini count (V3) 604-606 
German Card Workshop (V1) 224 
Gestalt (V3) 499-500 
get-ready, double lift (V1) 128 
Gide, André (V5) 1303 
Giochi di Carte bellissimi di regola, e di 
memoria (V1) 7 
glide (V1) 121-122 
glide change (V4) 822-823 
glimpse and placement (V1) 140-142 
glimpse, bottom card all-around square-up 
(V2) 357 
glimpse, center-card (V2) 359 
glimpse, gamblers’ bottom-card (V5) 1123 
glimpse of bottom card with a 
Hindu shuffle (V1) 157 
glimpse, overhand shuffle (V5) 1122 
glimpse, top-card double lift (V2) 356 
glimpse, top-card riffle (V2) 355 
glimpse, top-card riffle shuffle (V2) 356 
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glimpses, situational bottom card 
(V2) 357-358 

Gödel, Escher, Bach (V5) 1269 

Goldberg, Gary (V4) 1036 

Goldin force (V1) 88-89 

Goldin, Horace (V1) 88 

Goldstein, Phil (V1) 7, (V2) 324, 440 

Good Number, A (V1) 191 

Goodwin, Bill (V4) 954 

Goshman, Albert (V4) 961, (V5) 1394 

Grant, U. E (V1) 68 

Green angle separation (V4) 903-905 

Green, Cliff (V4) 1009 

Green, Lennart (V4) 903, 1065 

Grippo, Jimmy (V1) 145, (V2) 288, 
(V5) 1391 

Grismer cull (V4) 897-898 

Grismer, Ray (V4) 897 


H 


half-pass, spread (V4) 987-988 

Hamman, Brother John (V2) 315, 320, 321, 
324, 448, (V3) 577, 604, (V4) 834, 836, 
(V5) 1269, 1359 

Hamman count (V2) 315-317 

Hamman two-for-four count (V2) 320 

Hamman’s sandwich switch (V4) 836 

hand care (V1) 9 

hand strength exerciser (V2) 481 

hand weights (V2) 481 

handling (V2) 448-452 

hands (V1)8 

Happy Birthday Card Trick, The 
(V5) 1157-1159 

Harris, Paul (V1) xii, (V3) 616, 775, 
(V5) 1174, 1394 

Hartman, J. K. (V2) 268 

Hat Trick (V1) 62 

Hatch, Richard (V2) 466 

Headliner! (V1) 228-229, (V2) 431 

Hennig, Bruno (Joro) (V5) 1349 

Herrmann, Alexander (V4) 976 

Hierophant, The (V5) 1311 

Hilliard, John Northern (V1) xii, 7 
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Hindu shuffle (V1) 79, 155-156 

Hindu shuffle control of a single card 
(V1) 160-161 

Hindu shuffle control of multiple cards 
(V1) 161 

Hindu shuffle force (V1) 158-159 

History of Playing Cards, The 
(V5) 1253-1259 

Hoffmann, Professor (V1) xii, 7 

Hofzinser, J. N. (V1) wii, 4, 7, 186, 189, 
(V2) 292, (V3) 546, 720, (V4) 1, 851, 818, 
827, (V5) 1146, 1178, 1233, 1269 

“Hofzinser” top change (V4) 818-820 

Hofstadter, Douglas R. (V5) 1269 

Hold the Mayo (V4) 954-957 

Holden, Max (V1) 85 

holding back a card in the card case 
(V3) 515 

holdout, knee (V4) 967 

holdout, trousers-fold (V4) 870, 966 

Holy Smoke! (V3) 755-756 

Homing Card (V2) 288 

Homing Card Plus (V2) 288-292, 426, 428, 
431, 440, 453, 457 

Homesick Jester, The (V5) 1260-1268 

Horowitz, S. Leo (V2) 368, (V4) 910 

Horster, Conrad (V1) 7, 60 

Houdini color change (V3) 744-746 

Houdini, Harry (V3) 744 

Houghton, Norman (V3) 668, 722 

How Lucky Can You Get? (V5) 1188-1191 

how to get the most from this book (V1) 1 

Hugard and Braue (V3) 748 

Hugard, Jean (V1) xii, 7, 49, 51, 101, 125, 
(V2) 350, (V4) 973 

Hull, R. W. (V4) 891 

humor (V2) 418-420, (V5) 1385-1394 

Hunter, G. W. (V2) 259 


I 


Impossibility (V4) 889-891 
Impossible! (V2) 363 

In a Flash (V4) 871-873 

in-faro (V3) 691 

in-the-hands false shuffle (V3) 651-653 


INDEX 


in-transit actions (V2) 334, 457-458 

incomplete faro (V3) 692 

incomplete faro control (V3) 689-691 

Ingold (V1) 6 

injog (V1) 31, 44 

injog and step after the cut (V3) 542 

injog handling, an (V3) 541 

injog shuffle (V1) 44—46 

injog, techniques with the (V3) 538-543 

injogged cards, general reflections on 
(V3) 543 

inner game (V1) 221-222 

inserting a card into a break (V3) 533 

insertion of the cards for a multiple shift 
(V3) 663-664 

Insured Prediction (V5) 1311-1317 

Invisible Card, The (V3) 508, 523-525 

invisible pass (V4) 973-976 

Ireland, Laurie (V5) 1119 


J 


J. N. Hofzinser’s Card Conjuring (Karten- 
kiinste) (V3) 548, (V5) 1146 
Jack Merlin’s riffle shuffle (V1) 177-178 
Jacob Daley’s Notebooks (V5) 1170 
James, Wesley (V3) 619, 626 
jass (V1) 56 10 
Jay, Ricky (V1) 4, (V4) 1068 
Jean-Claude Pages's lapping method 
(V4) 963-964 
Jennings, Larry (V1) xii, 51, 239, 
(V3) 534, 565, 575, 607, 720, (V4) 846, 
1033, (V5) 1233, 1269, 1281, 1361 
Jinx change (V1) 240, (V2) 459, 
(V4) 845-846 
Jinx, The (V4) 845, (V5) 1285 
Joker Folds Up, The (V5) 1349-1360 
Joker is a Diakka, The (V5) 1220-1232 
joker switch (V4) 867-868 
Jordan, Charles T. (V1) 113, (V2) 314, 
(V5) 1119 
Jordan count (V2) 314-315 
Joro (Bruno Hennig) (V5) 1349 
Jumping Pulse, The (V1) 227-228, 
(V2) 428 
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K 


K. M. move (V3) 518-519 

Kalanag (Helmut Schreiber) (V5) 1349 

Kalush, William (V1) 7 

Kane, Peter (V3) 694, 695, 697, (V5) 1239 

Kane's shooting joker production 
(V3) 695-696 

Kaplan, George (V1) aii, (V3) 523, (V4) 802 

Kaps card wallet (V2) 470, (V5) 1375 

Kaps, Fred (V2) 260, 322, 434, 438, 444, 
(V3) 500, 555, 709, 733, 755, 
(V4) 816, 853, 962, 1017, 1066, 
(V5) 1104, 1265, 1349, 1359 

Kaps switch (V4) 816-818 

Kardyro, Tony (V3) 518, (V5) 1129 

Kaufman, Richard (V1) 7 

Keable, Ian (V5) 1392 

key card (V1) 79, 136-144 

key-card control in a hand-to-hand spread 
(V1) 142-143 

key card in a hand-to-hand spread 
(V1) 137-138 

key card in a ribbon spread (V1) 138-140, 
(V2) 413 

key card, letting spectator shuffle with 
(V1) 144 

key-card placement (V1) 137-140 

key card, placement with a Hindu shuffle 
(V1) 157-158 

key-card placement with the lift shuffle 
(V2) 258-259 

key card, shuffling with (V1) 144 

Klause, Roger (V3) 770, (V4) 1016, (V5) 1335 

knee holdout (V4) 967 

Knowledgeable Cards, The (V5) 1233-1238 

Koornwinder, Dick (V2) 466, (V5) 1390 

Kosky, Gerald (V4) 951 

Kosky switch (V4) 951-952 

Krenzel, Ken (V1) 77, (V3) 697, (V4) 990, 
(V5) 1106 

Krenzel's gun production (V3) 697 


L 


Lacerda, Pedro (V3) xxxvi 
Lambert, Hubert (V2) 401 
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Lane, Frank (V2) 357, (V4) 917 
lap, all-around square-up (V4) 963 
lap, bottom-card (V4) 961-962 
lap control (V4) 965 
lapping method, Pean-Claude Pages's 
(V4) 963-964 
Larreverse (V4) 1033-1036 
Larreverse, Gordon Bruce handling 
(V4) 1035-1036 
Lavand, René (V1) xii, (V2) 448, 451, 
(V4) 1061, 1064, 1068 
Leech, Al (V2) 265, (V4) 1017, 1055, 
(V5) 1344 
Lees, Walt (V3) 766 
left-hand bottom palm (V3) 713-716 
Lees, Walt (V5) 1269 
leg reverse (V2) 371-372 
Leipzig, Nate (V1) 173, (V2) 401, 432, 465, 
(V3) 502, 694, 695, 740, 741, 743, 
758, 759, 763, (V5) 1349 
Leipzig’s paintbrush card production 695 
Leipzigs swivel cut (V1) 173-174, (V2) 401 
LePaul automatic jog-control (V3) 538-539 
LePaul envelope set (V5) 1367-1374 
LePaul fan control (V3) 770 
LePaul, Paul (V1) xii, (V3) 538, 555, 
694, 695, (V4) 822, 978, 1032, (V5) 1367 
LePaul’s acrobatic ace production 
(V3) 694-695 
lessinout shuffle (V4) 898 
Lewis, Trevor (V5) 1106, 1375 
l'Homme Masqué (V4) 795 
Lie Detector, The (V1) 91-92, (V2) 431 
Liebenow, Erhard (V4) 1019 
lift shuffle (V2) 257-259 
lift shuffle, key-card placement with the 
(V2) 258-259 
lift shuffle, top stock control with the 
(V2) 257-258 
little-finger break (V1) 28-29 
little-finger count (V1) 8, 201-202 
Loewy palm (V3) 712-713 
Loewy, Professor Morris (V3) 712 
logical control (V3) 560-561 
Lorayne, Harry (V1) 6, 113, (V5) 1269, 1311 
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Lorca, Garcia (V3) xxxv 

Low, Frederick (V3) 573 

Lucky Card, The (V1) 164-165, (V2) 431 
Lucky Coin, The (V1) 241-244, (V2) 420, 431 


M 


McBride, Jeff (V5) 1391 
M.IN.T, Volume 1 (V1) 210 
Magic Castle (V2) 324 
Magic Phone Number, The (V1) 191-192, 
(V2) 430 
Magic Pyramid (V4) 1059-1069 
Magische Welt (V4) 1024 
Magus Card, The (V1) 162-164, 
(V2) 428, 431, 435 
management (V2) 453-454 
Mantovani, Tony (V5) 1267 
Marlo, Edward 
(V1) xii, 7, 75, 87, 123, 171, 191, 208, 210, 
(V2) 265, 326, 339, 360, 446, 
(V3) 518, 573, 603, 610, 626, 664, 674, 
676, 686, 689, 724, 727, 759, 764, 
(V4) 793, 797, 807, 840, 848, 849, 854, 
855, 867, 885, 898, 952, 1000, 1030, 1035, 
1037, (V5) 1108, 1145, 1269, 1344, 1387 
Maro, Sven (V1) 132 
Maskelyne, John Nevil (V1) xii 
Master Grip, The (V3) 544-546 
Mathematics, Magic and Mystery 
(V3) 700 
Max Maven’s Book of Fortunetelling 
(V5) 1254 
mechanical reverse (V4) 991 
Maxim, Cherry (Max Biihler) (V5) 1149 
Meier, Carlhorst (V2) 289, 307, (V4) 868, 
(V5) 1104, 1350 
Merndoza, Harry (V5) 1344 
Mendoza, John (V4) 840 
Mentzer, Jerry (V2) 310 
Merlin, Jack (V1) 177, (V4) 844 
Metamorphosis (V1) 239-241, (V2) 420, 430 
metronome (V2) 482 
Mexican tumover (V4) 824-826 
Michel, Andreas (V4) 1065 
milk-build shuffle (V4) 916-917 





INDEX 


Miller, Charles Earle (V3) 671, (V4) 1039, 
(V5) 1220 

Minch, Stephen (V1) 7 

Mind- and Sightless (V5) 1318-1325 

Miracle Aces, The (V4) 885-888 

Miraculous Coincidence (V4) 891-893 

mirror (V2) 482 

misdirection (V2) 434—445 

mishmash force (V4) 801 

mistakes, technical (V2) 462—464 

Moe’s Move a Card (V1) 145 

Monarchs’ Quartette (V1) 239 

Monde primitive, Le (V5) 1253 

Monreal, Luis (V1) 5 

Montague, Frederick (V3) 555 

Moracle (V4) 921-922 

Moser, Fritz (V1) 132 

moving finger force (V4) 805-807 

Miiller, Reinhard (V3) 598 

Mullica, Tom (V4) 924, (V5) 1390 

multiple controls (V1) 161 

multiple-lift display sequence (V3) 607-608 
(V5) 1227-1229 

multiple peek control (V1) 76-77 

multiple shift (V1) 161, (V3) 661-680 

Mysterious Kid, The (V3) 641 


N 

Nash, Martin A. (V2) 442, (V3) 544, 573, 645, 
676, 759, (V4) 873, (V5) 1233 

naturalness (V2) 449-452 

Navajas, Joaquin (V3) xxxvi 

Navajas y daltonismo (V5) 1342 

negative insertion (V2) 427 

Nelson, Earl (V2) 265, (V3) 771 

New Stars of Magic (V3) 656 

Newton, Sir Isaac (V4) 1064 

Norman Houghton’s pocket extraction 
(V3) 722-724 

Numerology (V3) 700-702 

Nouvelle Magie Blanche Dévoillée 
(V5) 1239 


O 


obtaining duplicate of spectator’s signature 
(V5) 1134-1136 
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O'Connor, Billy (V3) 498 

Off Agin, On Agin, Finnegin! (V2) 304 

Oil and Water (V3) 508, 711 

Okito-box turnover (V4) 1051-1052 

Olram subtley (V3) 603 

Olram’'s Jinx switch (V4) 848 

one-card middle pass (V1) 77-79 

one-handed palm (V3) 705-707 

one-handed riffle shuffle (V2) 404—406 

one-handed tilt get-ready (V4) 999 

open display (V3) 570, 599-602 

Open Prediction, The (V3) 733-735 

open riffle shuffle (V1) 3 

optical replacement (V3) 579 

optical shuffle (V2) 260-261 

Ortiz, Darwin (V2) 392, 451, (V4) 920, 
(V5) 1239 

out-faro (V3) 691 

outjog (V1) 23, (V2) 255 

outjogging cards as they are spread 
between the hands (V1) 23 

outs (V1) 222-224, (V2) 462-474 

over-count (V3) 606-607 

overhand lift shuffle run-up (V5) 1113-1118 

overhand shuffle (V1) 29-48, (V2) 252-261 

overhand shuffle control (V1) 67 

overhand shuffle, crimping with an 
(V2) 348 

overhand shuffle glimpse (V5) 1122 


P 


Pabular (V5) 1375 

packet force (V4) 799-800 

Pacioli, Luca (V1) 6 

Page, Bob (V3) 686 

Pages, Jean-Claude (V4) 963 

paintbrush color change (V5) 1165-1168 
Palindrome Cards, The (V3) 585-588 
palm grip (V2) 272 

palm, Loewy (V3) 712-713 

palm, one-handed (V3) 705—707 

palm reverse (V4) 1032-1033 

palm, transfer (V3) 710-711 

palming (V1) 8, 24 

palming multiple cards from top (V2) 276 
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palming, theoretical considerations (V2) 271 

Parrish, Robert (V5) 1220 

Partagas “Sell”, The (V3) 565 

Partagas, Joaquin (V1) 125, (V4) 873 

Pasqua, Gianni (V4) 1020 

pass (V1) 8, 79 

pass, classic (V2) 297-299 

pass, covers for (V2) 300-308, (V4) 984-985 

pass, display (V4) 985-986 

pass, dribble (V2) 301, (V4) 982-983 

pass, invisible (V4) 973-976 

pass, riffle (V2) 300-301 

pass, spread (V4) 978-981 

pass, turnover (V4) 976-978 

passive techniques (V2) 448 

Pasteboard Blendo (V5) 1174-1177 

Paviato, Aurelio (V3) xxxv, xxxvi, (V5) 1359 

peek control (V1) 72-74 

peek control for two cards (V1) 75-76 

peek force (V4) 796 

Pemper, Frank (V4) 867 

pendulum switch (V4) 846-847 

performance sectors (V5) 1213 

personality (V2) 410-411 

Phantom, The (V3) 775 

Phenomenal Memory, A (V1) 145-146, 
(V2) 421, 426, 428, 431, 438, 439 

Picasso, Pablo (V4) 1059, 1066 

pick-up stack (V4) 926 

Picnick at the Summit (V3) 773-775 

Picnick, Mack (V3) 773 

Picnick’s Aces (V3) 773 

pinch grip (V2) 311 

Pinetti, Giuseppe (V1) 7, (V5) 1276 

piquet (V1) 6, 10 

pirouette, the (V4) 1022 

Petite aventures de Jérome Sharp, Les 
(V5) 1326 

plunger principle (V3) 539 

pocket extraction, Norman Houghton’s 
(V3) 722-724 

poker (V2) 262 

Poker Burn (V5) 1303-1307 

Poker Player's Royal Flush, The 
(V5) 1298-1302 
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pokersize decks (V1) 10-11 
Ponsin, J.-N. (V5) 1239 
pop-out, Ravelli’s (V4) 1024-1025 
popover move (V2) 268 
pop-up card (V1) 178, (V2) 341-343 
positive insertion (V2) 427 
post-peek overhand shuffle control 
(V1) 74-75 
presentation (V2) 409-425 
principle of mounting interest 
(V2) 428-429 
producing a card from your inner right 
jacket-pocket (1) (V3) 724-726 
producing a card from your inner right 
jacket-pocket (2) (V3) 727-729 
Professional Card Magic (V5) 1207 
program structure (V2) 480-431 
Pseudo-stack, The (V4) 923-924 
Psychological Test, A (V5) 1139-1145 
pull-through false shuffle (V3) 637-640 
push-in change (V4) 820-822 
push-off count (V2) 319-320 
push-off second deal (V4) 936-938 
push-over double lift (V3) 573-574 
push-over, single, double and multiple 


(V1) 211-212 


Q 


Question Is..., The (V1) 81, (V2) 413 
Question of Sex, A (V4) 805-807 

qui gong balls (V2) 481 

Quick-change Artists, The (V5) 1163-1169 


R 


Racherbaumer, Jon (V4) 867, 
(V5) 1260, 1311 
Ramsay, John (V2) 437, (V4)1 
Ravelli (Dr. Ronald Wohl) (V2) 436, 
(V4) 839, 1024 (V5) 1397 
Ravelli pop-out (V4) 1024-1025 
Raxon, Fredo (V5) 1390 
Really Wild Nine-card Trick, The 
(V2) 321-324, 431 
red-black false shuffle (V3) 649-650 


INDEX 


Red-black Location, The (V1) 113-114 

red-black overhand shuffle (V1) 113, 
(V5) 1119-1121 

references (V3) 504 

Remember and Forget (V3) 546-548 

replacing palmed cards (V2) 285-287 

replacing palmed cards on the bottom of 
the deck (V3) 729-730 

Return of the Phantom, The (V3) 775-778 

reverse, Braue (V2) 367-368 

reverse, deck turnover (V2) 372-373 

reverse, double lift (V2) 368-369 

reverse, double turnover (V2) 370-371 

reverse, future (V4) 1030-1031 

Reverse Interlude (V4) 1039—1040 

reverse, leg (V2) 371-372 

reverse one-handed fan (V1) 182-183 

reverse, palm (V4) 1032-1033 

reverse, riffle-shuffle (V4) 1037-1038 

reverse, Swing-cut (V4) 1029-1030 

Reversible Mix-up (V2) 376-377 

Rezvani, Medjihd-Khan (V5) 1326 

Rhod, Daniel (V2) 282, (V3) 579 

ribbon spread (V1) 35-36 

ribbon spread and step (V3) 535 

ribbon spread control with a key card 
(V1) 148 

ribbon-spread force (V4) 793-794 

ribbon spread turnover (V1) 183-184 

riffle force (V1) 224-226 

riffle pass (V2) 300-301 

riffle shuffle, closed (V1) 105-107 

riffle shuffle, Jack Merlin’s (V1) 177-178 

riffle shuffle, one-handed (V2) 404—406 

riffle shuffle, open (V1) 108-109 

riffleshuffle reverse (V4) 1037-1038 

riffle shuffle stacking (V4) 918-920 

riffle shuffle starting position (V1) 105 

riffle shuffle stock controls (V1) 109 

riffling the cards (V1) 34 

right-hand bottom palm (V3) 717-720 

right-hand bottom palm of multiple cards 
(V3) 720-722 

Rise and Swap (V1) 182, (V2) 431 

Rise and Switch (V3) 590-591 
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Robert-Houdin, Jean-Eugéne (V1) xii, 7, 
221, 223, 232, (V2) 331, 408, 411, 456, 
(V4) 1, 793, (V5) 1103 

Robinson, Fred (V1) xi, 189 

Rohnstein, Dr. Reinhard (V4) 857 

Ron MeMillan’s Day of Magic (V3) xxxv 

Rosales, Luis (V3) xxxvi 

Roses, Terry (V4) 915 

Rosini, Paul (V1) 147 

Rossetti, Carlo (V1) 7 

Roterberg, August (V1) xii, 7 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (V1) 7 

routines (V2) 428-429 

Roxy (V4) 1020 

Royal Acrobats, The (V2) 313, 324-327, 431 

Royal Flush Finale (V1) 114-118, (V2) 429 

Royal Road to Card Magic, The (V1) xii, 49 

rule of three, the (V2) 422 

running single cards (V1) 42 


S 
sail, the (V4) 942-943 
Sanders, Richard (V5) 1134 
Sanvert, Jean-Jacques (V3) 619 
Scarne, John (V1) 99, (V5) 1153 
Scarne on Card Tricks (V5) 1153 
Scherer, Christian (V2) 253, (V3) 676, 677 
Schmidt, J. K. (V2) 262 
Schwartz, Sam (V1) 149 
Schwarzman, Howard (V3) 744, (V4) 1000 
Scot, Reginald (V1) 7 
Scott, Walter Irving (V2) 481 
script, the (V2) 415-417 
Searles, Lin (V3) 525, 619, (V4) 921, 
(V5) 1239, 1388 
second deal, push-off (V4) 936-938 
second deal, strike (V4) 938-940 
secret addition of cards (V1) 203-204 
secret setup (V5) 1124-1128 
Seidenstein, “Moe” (V1) 145 
Selbit, P. T. (V3) 738 
Sellers, Tom (V4) 797 
Set-reset Plus (V3) 616-619 
setting multiple key cards (V3) 511 
Seventh Son of a Seventh Son (V1) 101-102, 
(V2) 427, 435 
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Shamus Card, The (V1) 80, (V2) 428 
Sharpe, S. H. (V5) 1146 
Shields, Frank (V4) 1020 
Show Time at the Tom-foolery (V4) 924 
shuffle action (V1) 40 
shuffling off (V1) 40 
side shuffle (V4) 1015 
side-slip color change (V3) 739-740 
side steal, covers for the (V3) 762-763 
side-steal bottom placement and variations 
(V3) 764-765 
side-steal palm (V3) 765-766 
side-steal palm, simplified (V3) 766-767 
side-steal transfer (V3) 759-761 
Sign of Four (V5) 1199-1204 
silent script (V2) 416-417 
Simon, Bill (V3) 590, (V4) 840 
Simon, Frank (V3) 771 
simple (multiple) shift (V3) 674-676 
simple sandwich load (V4) 952 
simple turnover switch (V4) 813 
simplified side-steal palm (V3) 766-767 
single, double and multiple push-over 
(V1) 211-212 
single, tabled, false cut I (V2) 384 
single, tabled, false cut I (V2) 385-386 
skat (V1) 6, 10 
ski-jump 29 
Skinner, Michael (V3) 763, (V5) 1335, 1359 
slap change (V3) 741-742 
slip cut from dealing position (V1) 61 
Slow Henry (V5) 1239-1250 
Slydini, Tony (V1) xii, 
(V2) 289, 482, 448, 451, (V3) 729, 
(V4) 1, 961, 1068, (V5) 1380 
small packet double lift (V3) 577-578 
Smith, Al (V3) 747 
snap-over color change (V5) 1133 
soap (V1)9 
Solomon, David (V4) 953, (V5) 1258 
Soma, Francesco (V1) 7 
somersaulting card production (V1) 116 
Spectator Cuts the Aces, The 
(V1) 31, 51-53, 
(V2) 414, 430, 435, 453, 454, (V4) 796 
(V5) 1139-1145, 1298-1302 
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spectator holds the step (V3) 536 

spectator tumover (V4) 1051 

spectator’s signature, obtaining duplicate of 
(V5) 1134-1136 

spin revelation and display (V3) 512 

Spiritualism—Bottom Facts (V5) 1220 

spread crimp (V3) 561-562 

spread cull (V1) 79, 187-189 

spread-cull switch (V4) 833 

spread half-pass (V4) 987-988 

spread pass (V3) 543, 762, (V4) 978-981 

spreading the card in the hands (V1) 21 

spring riffle shuffle (V1) 176-177 

springing the cards (V2) 398-399 

squaring after the riffle shuffle (V1) 107-108 

squaring the deck (V1) 19 

stacking, riffle shuffle (V4) 918-920 

stage manipulations (V1) 168 

Stanton, Noel (V3) 585 

Stanyon count (V3) 621 

Stanyon, Ellis (V4) 984 

star turnover display (V4) 1020 

Stars of Magic (V3) 573, 656 

Steamboat switch (V4) 851-853 

step (V1) 33 

step, techniques with the (V3) 535-537 

stock (V1) 40 

Stop! (V5) 1276-1282 

Stop Trick, The (V4) 799, 910-912 

Stover, Mel (V1) 57 

straddle faro (V3) 692 

Strange Harmony (V5) 1146-1152 

Strasbourg Waltz, The (V3) 613-615 

strategy of posing questions (V2) 441 

strike second deal (V4) 938-940 

stud method of dealing (V1) 26 

Study for Four Aces (V5) 1207-1219 

study techniques (V2) 476—485 

Subconscious Poker (V2) 262-265, 431 

Suey, Richard (V3) xxxvi 

Super Subtle Card Miracles (V5) 1239 

SuperLative Lover (V5) 1344-1348 

Supersensitive Fingertips (V4) 992-994 

Sure Bet, A (V3) 508, 565-568 

Surprise, Jim (V4) 1002 


INDEX 


Surprise Spelling (V4) 1040-1041 
Susskind, David (V5) 1199 

swing cut (V1) 27 

swing-cut multiple shift (V3) 664-667 
swing-cut reverse (V4) 1029-1030 

swivel cut, Leipzigs (V1) 173-174, (V2) 401 
swivelleroo cut (V2) 401—402 


T 


T.N.T. bottom deal (V5) 1280-1281 

tabled multiple shift (V3) 676-678 

Talazac, Jean-Jacques-Maurice (V4) 842 

Talazac switch (V4) 842-843 

Tamariz, Juan (V1) xi, 7, 145, 203, 221, 
(V2) 289, 334, 335, 422, 437, 438, 442, 472, 
476, 482, (V3) xxxvi, 498, 509, 580, 581, 
635, 636, 649, 676, 693, 728, (V4) 1, 827, 
846, 852, 906, 918, 963, 1058, 1063, 1068, 
(V5) 1106, 1124, 1148, 1216, 1233, 1255, 
1300, 1326, 1333, 1362, 1380 

tape recorder (V2) 482 

Tarbell, Harlan (V1) xii 

Tarot (V1) 6 

Taylor, Fred G. (V4) 799 

Taytelbaum ace production (V1) 115 

Taytelbaum, Eddy (V1) 115 

technique (V2) 446-448 

techniques, active (V2) 447 

techniques, passive (V2) 448 

Telekinesis (V5) 1326-1329 

terminology (V1) 3, (V3) 503-504 

Teschner, Rainer (V1) 224 

theory (V1) 4 

theory of false solutions (V2) 441—442 

Thompson, Frank (V5) 1183 

Thompson, Johnny (V3) xxrvi, 
(V5) 1139, 1320 

Thompson's Aces (V5) 1183-1187 

Thot Echo (V1) 149 

Thought Stealer (V1) 49-51 

Three-card Monte (V5) 1103 

Three-way Excursion (V4) 859-862 

Through and Through (V3) 751-755 

Through the Table (V4) 870-871 

through-the-fist flourish (V4) 1046-1047 
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thumb break (V1) 32 

thumb count (V1) 8, 197-200 

tilt (V4) 997-998 

tilt finesse I (V4) 1000 

tilt finesse II (V4) 1000-1001 

tilt get-ready, one-handed (V4) 999 

Time Machine, The (V3) 588-590 

Time Machine, The (V5) 1361 

time misdirection (V1) 85 

timing (V2) 456-460 

tip-over addition (V1) 206-208 

top-card double lift glimpse (V2) 356 

top-card riffle glimpse (V2) 355 

top-card riffle shuffle glimpse (V2) 356 

top change (V1) 233-238 

top change covers (V1) 236-238 

top palm (V2) 273-275 

top palm, multiple (V2) 276-277 

Tosheroon (V3) 755 

toss cut (V4) 1017 

toss force (V4) 795 

toss switch (V4) 840-842 

training techniques (V2) 483-484 

transfer cuts (V1) 79, 94-98 

transfer move (V3) 516-517 

transfer palm (V3) 710-711 

transfer turnover (V4) 1052 

transferring a break from the little finger 
to the heel of the thumb (V3) 532-533 

Transposition Extraordinary (V2) 350-351, 
431 

Trapped (V3) 697 

Trapped in the Future (V4) 834-836 

Travers, Frank (V5) 1285 

treating cards (V1) 11 

Trick That Cannot be Explained, The 
(V1) 148 

Trimental (V4) 906-910 

Triple Coincidence (V1) 99-101, 
(V2) 431, 486 

triple cut from bottom to top (V1) 98 

triple cut from top to bottom (V1) 97 

Triumph. (V3) 654-657 

triumph shuffle (V3) 642-644, 648 

Trojan Deck, The (V4) 868-870 
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Trost, Nick (V1) 63 
trousers-fold holdout (V4) 870, 966 
true running cut (V2) 386-387 
true, single, tabled cut (V2) 381-383 
Tucker, Tommy (V3) 555 
turning over the top card I (V1) 169 
turning over the top card II (V1) 170 
tuming over the top card III (V1) 171 
turning over the top card IV (V1) 124, 
(V2) 395 
turning over the top card V (V2) 396 
turning over the top card VI (V2) 396-397 
turnover, all-around square-up 
(V4) 1045-1046 
turnover, gamblers’ (V4) 1048-1049 
turnover, Okito-box (V4) 1051-1052 
turnover palm switch (V4) 849-851 
turnover pass (V4) 976-978 
turnover replacement (V3) 580-581 
turnover, spectator (V4) 1051 
turnover, transfer (V4) 1052 
turnover, wristwatch (V4) 1049-1050 
twin falls shuffle (V4) 1017-1019 
Twin Fools (V5) 1104-1109 
twirl, the (V4) 1022-1024 
Twisting the Aces (V2) 324 
two-card catch (V4) 955 
Two Detectives, The (V3) 697-700 
two-forfour count (V2) 320 
two-handed fan (V1) 179-180 
Two Hands: Four Aces (V2) 265 


U 


Ultra-ambitious (V4) 1005-1011 
underthe-spread force (V1) 189-190 
underthe-table force (V4) 793 
Underground Twins (V4) 831-834 
up the ladder cut (V2) 388 


V 


vanish of a card (V3) 513 
Vanished without a Trace! (V2) 335-336 
Vanishing Deck Reconsidered, The 
(V4) 874-875 
Vanishing Deck, The (V3) 679-680 
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Vaquera, Carlos (V3) xxxvi 
Varela, Ramón (V5) 1333 
Veeser, Bob (V1) 51, 114, (V4) 839 
Veeser concept (V4) 839 
Vernon addition (V3) 520-522 
Vernon, Dai 
(VD xi, wit, 7, 74, 76, 94, 148, 168, 170, 
(V2) 253, 273, 284, 324, 389, 411, 413, 
418, 470, 478, 480, 
(V3) 498, 502, 512, 513, 516, 520, 522, 
536, 542, 564, 568, 573, 582, 632, 641, 
642, 646, 649, 654, 669, 710, 724, 
(V4) l, 813, 821, 839, 853, 857, 883, 916, 
996, 1016, 1037, 1038, 1046, 1068, 
(V5) 1145, 1170, 1207, 1239, 1260, 1269, 
1278, 1285, 1311, 1318, 1321, 1333, 1376 
Vernon multiple shift (V3) 669-670 
Vernon replacement (V3) 582-584 
Vernon's pull-through shuffle variant 
(V3) 641-642 
Versatile Jokers (V5) 1099-1109 
video recorder (V2) 482-483 
visual estimation (V4) 879-883 
voice (V2) 411-412 
Vollmer, Richard (V1) 7, (V2) 265, 
(V3) 613, 616, 697, 700, (V4) xlix, 912 
(V5) 1155, 1188, 1192, 1269, 1311, 1315 
von Rheinfelden, Johannes (V1) 6 


W 


Walker, Robert (V4) 953 
Wallet Bound (V5) 1375-1382 
Walton, Roy (V2) 264, 
(V3) 568, 573, 619, 632, 
(V4) 987, 990, 1002 


INDEX 


waterfall riffle shuffle (V1) 110-112 

wave change (V3) 742-743 

wave cut (V4) 1016 

wedge break (V5) 1322 

Weigle, Oscar (V5) 1333 

Weiner, Irv (V4) 859 

Wells, H. G. (V5) 1361 

Whistle, The (V2) 374-375 

“whoops!” control (V1) 68, 136 

widening a break (V4) 997 

Williamson, David (V1) 202, (V5) 1365 

wind-up gag (V1) 179 

“windows” between the fingers (V2) 272 

Wohl, Dr. Ronald (Ravelli) (V2) 436, 
(V4) 839, 1024, (V5) 1397 

Wolff, Baron von Keyserlingk (V2) 478 

Wonder, Tommy (V4) 1059, 1068 

Wow! (V3) 523 

wristwatch turnover (V4) 1049-1050 


Y 

York, Scotty (V2) 476, (V5) 1350 

Yoshigahara, Nob (V5) 1389 

Your Number—Your Card (V1) 147-148, 
(V2) 431 


Z 


Zarrow dynamic (V3) 629-632, 644 
Zarrow, Herb (V3) 629, 632, 

(V4) 981, 1024, (V5) 1139 
Zarrow shuffle (V3) 632-634, 644 
Zarrow shuffle, direct (V3) 634-636 
Zens, Michael (V4) 944 
zinc sterate (V1) 11 
Zingone, Luis (V4) 906 
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Map of the Hands 


__— tip of the finger 
_— pad of the finger 














outer phalanx 


outer joint crease 
middle phalanx a 
middle joint crease 
inner phalanx —_ 
inner joint crease ae 


_ outside of the finger 
__— inside of the finger 


base of the index finger 
inside of 
the thumb 


outside of 
the thumb 


upper heel of 
the thumb 


lower heel of 
the thumb 


heel of the palm 
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Map of the Dec 























outer left corner. 








Top of the Deck 
(here, the back of the deck) 


upper left edge 
lower left edge \_ 


upper outer edge 
lower outer edge 











: _ outer right corner 
inner left corner 


Sie E- Bottom of the Deck 
SS (here, the face of the deck) 
upper inner edge 


lower inner edge upper right edge 


inner right corner Mower right edge 



























